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Abstract 


Virtual machines were developed by IBM in the 1960’s 
to provide concurrent, interactive access to a mainframe 
computer. Each virtual machine is a replica of the un- 
derlying physical machine and users are given the illu- 
sion of running directly on the physical machine. Virtual 
machines also provide benefits like isolation and resource 
sharing, and the ability to run multiple flavors and con- 
figurations of operating systems. WMware™ Workstation 
brings such mainframe-class virtual machine technology 
to PC-based desktop and workstation computers. 

This paper focuses on VMware Workstation’s approach 
to virtualizing I/O devices. PCs have a staggering variety 
of hardware, and are usually pre-installed with an oper- 
ating system. Instead of replacing the pre-installed OS, 
VMware Workstation uses it to host a user-level applica- 
tion (VMApp) component, as well as to schedule a priv- 
ileged virtual machine monitor (VMM) component. The 
VMM directly provides high-performance CPU virtualiza- 
tion while the VMApp uses the host OS to virtualize I/O 
devices and shield the VMM from the variety of devices. 
A crucial question is whether virtualizing devices via such 
a hosted architecture can meet the performance required of 
high throughput, low latency devices. 

To this end, this paper studies the virtualization and per- 
formance of an Ethernet adapter on VMware Workstation. 
Results indicate that with optimizations, VMware Work- 
station’s hosted virtualization architecture can match na- 
tive I/O throughput on standard PCs. Although a straight- 
forward hosted implementation is CPU-limited due to vir- 
tualization overhead on a 733 MHz Pentium © III system 
on a 100 Mb/s Ethernet, a series of optimizations targeted 
at reducing CPU utilization allows the system to match 
native network throughput. Further optimizations are dis- 
cussed both within and outside a hosted architecture. 


1 Introduction 


The concept of the virtual machine was invented by IBM as 
a method of time-sharing extremely expensive mainframe 
hardware [4, 5]. As defined by IBM, a “virtual machine” is 


Applications {||| Applications 


Virtual Machine 


Virtual Machine 
Physical Machine 


Figure 1: A virtual machine monitor provides a virtual ma- 
chine abstraction in which standard operating systems and 
applications may run. Each virtual machine is fully isolated 
from the rest of the virtual machines. 





a fully protected and isolated copy of the underlying physi- 
cal machine’s hardware. Thus, each virtual machine user is 
given the illusion of having a dedicated physical machine. 
Software developers can also write and test programs with- 
out fear of crashing the physical machine and affecting the 
other users. 


Figure | illustrates the traditional organization of a vir- 
tual machine system. A software layer called a virtual 
machine monitor (VMM) takes complete control of the 
machine hardware and creates virtual machines, each of 
which behaves like a complete physical machine that can 
run its own operating system (OS). Contrast this with a 
normal system where a single operating system is in con- 
trol of the machine. 


To maximize performance, the monitor gets out of the 
way whenever possible and allows the virtual machine to 
execute directly on the hardware, albeit in a non-privileged 
mode. The monitor regains control whenever the virtual 
machine tries to perform an operation that may affect the 
correct operation of other virtual machines or of the hard- 
ware. The monitor safely emulates the operation before 
returning control to the virtual machine. This direct execu- 
tion property allows mainframe-class virtual machines to 
achieve close to native performance and sets the technol- 
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ogy apart from machine emulators that always impose an 
extra layer of interpretation on the emulated machine. 

The result of a complete machine virtualization is the 
creation of a set of virtual computers that runs on a physi- 
cal computer. Different operating systems, or separate in- 
stances of the same operating system, can run in each vir- 
tual machine. The operating systems that run in virtual 
machines are termed guest operating systems. Since vir- 
tual machines are isolated from each other, a guest operat- 
ing system crash does not affect the other virtual machines. 
Users in different virtual machines cannot affect each other 
catastrophically. 

Most of the benefits of mainframe virtual machines 
apply to the PC platform, and several new ones have 
emerged. On mainframes, virtual machines have been used 
for timesharing, for partitioning machine resources among 
different OSes and applications, as well as for OS and 
software development and easing system migration. On 
a desktop or workstation PC there is a need to run dif- 
ferent operating systems — primarily the various flavors of 
Microsoft® and UNIX™-based operating systems. Vir- 
tual machines allow these OSes to be run simultaneously 
on a single computer. 

Intel®-based PCs are also increasingly being used as 
servers by traditional enterprises and service providers to 
host applications. Frequently, an entire machine is ded- 
icated to a particular service, application or customer in 
order to provide fault isolation and performance guaran- 
tees. In this arena, virtual machines can be used to host 
applications, provide better resource utilization, and ease 
system manageability. Virtual machines can also be eas- 
ily migrated and replicated across machines to aid in ser- 
vice provisioning. Virtual machines can contain identical 
virtual hardware, even on hosts with different native hard- 
ware, making virtual machines freely portable between dif- 
ferent physical machines. 


1.1 Virtualizing the PC platform 


Several technical and pragmatic hurdles must be overcome 
when virtualizing the PC platform. The traditional main- 
frame approach runs virtual machines in a less privileged 
mode in order to allow the VMM to regain control on priv- 
ileged instructions, and relies on the VMM to virtualize 
and interface directly to the I/O devices. Also, the VMM 
is in complete control of the entire machine. This approach 
doesn’t apply as easily to PCs for the following reasons. 


Non-virtualizable processor — The Intel IA-32 proces- 
sor architecture [10] is not naturally virtualizable. 
Popek and Goldberg [11] showed that an architecture 
can support virtual machines only if all instructions 
that can inspect or modify privileged machine state 
will trap when executed from any but the most priv- 
ileged mode. Because the IA-32 processor does not 
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Figure 2: VMware's hosted virtual machine model splits the 
virtualization software between a virtual machine monitor 
that virtualizes the CPU, an application the uses a host op- 
erating system for device support, and an operating system 
driver for transitioning between them. 


meet this condition, it is not possible to virtualize the 
processor by simply executing all virtual machine in- 
structions in a less privileged mode. 


PC hardware diversity — There is a large diversity of 
devices that may be found in PCs. This is a result of 
the PC’s “open” architecture. In a traditional imple- 
mentation, the virtual machine monitor would have 
to manage these devices. This would require a large 
programming effort to provide device drivers in the 
VMM for all supported PC devices. 


Pre-existing PC software — Unlike mainframes that are 
configured and managed by experienced system ad- 
ministrators, desktop and workstation PC’s are of- 
ten pre-installed with a standard OS and set up and 
managed by the end-user. In this environment, it is 
extremely important to allow a user to adopt virtual 
machine technology without losing the ability to con- 
tinue using his existing OS and applications. It would 
be unacceptable to completely replace an existing OS 
with a virtual machine monitor. 


VMware Workstation has a hosted architecture that al- 
lows it to co-exist with a pre-existing host operating sys- 
tem, and rely upon that operating system for device sup- 
port. Figure 2 illustrates the components of this hosted 
architecture. This architecture allows VMware to cope 
with the diversity of PC hardware and to be compatible 
with pre-existing PC software. Currently, Windows NT®, 
Windows®2000 and Linux can serve as hosts. This paper 
focuses on the performance aspects of relying on a host OS 
for accessing I/O devices. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes VMware Workstation’s hosted architec- 
ture, its benefits and costs, and looks at the specific ex- 
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ample of a virtual Ethernet network interface card (NIC). 
Section 3 demonstrates the performance of NIC virtual- 
ization with VMware Workstation 2.0, breaks down the 
overheads for a few different workloads, and measures im- 
provements achieved by optimizations the data suggested. 
Section 4 presents several approaches for improving I/O 
performance beyond the optimizations described in Sec- 
tion 3, some of which go beyond the capabilities of a 
hosted architecture. Section 5 describes related work in 
the area of supporting multi-platform computing on a sin- 
gle machine. Finally, Section 6 summarizes the observed 
properties of the hosted architecture and draws some con- 
clusions about this approach to I/O virtualization. 


2 A Hosted Virtual Machine Architecture 


VMware Workstation virtualizes I/O devices using a novel 
design called the Hosted Virtual Machine Architecture. 
The primary feature of this design is that it takes advan- 
tage of a pre-existing operating system for I/O device sup- 
port and still achieves near native performance for CPU- 
intensive workloads. Figure 2 illustrates the structure of a 
virtual machine in the hosted architecture. 


VMware Workstation installs like a normal application 
on an operating system, known as the host operating sys- 
tem. When run, the application portion (VMApp) uses a 
driver loaded into the host operating system (VMDriver) 
to establish the privileged virtual machine monitor compo- 
nent (VMM) that runs directly on the hardware. From then 
on, a given physical processor is executing either the host 
world or the VMM world, with the VMDriver facilitating 
the transfer of control between the two worlds. A world 
switch between the VMM and the host worlds involves 
saving and restoring all user and system visible state on 
the CPU, and is thus more heavyweight than a normal pro- 
cess switch. 


In this architecture, the CPU virtualization is handled 
by the VMM. A guest application or operating system 
performing pure computation runs just like a traditional 
mainframe-style virtual machine system. However, when- 
ever the guest performs an I/O operation, the VMM will 
intercept it and switch to the host world rather than access- 
ing the native hardware directly. Once in the host world, 
the VMApp will perform the I/O on behalf of the virtual 
machine through appropriate system calls. For example, 
an attempt by the guest to fetch sectors from its disk will 
become a read () issued to the host for the correspond- 
ing data. The VMM also yields control to the host OS upon 
receiving a hardware interrupt. The hardware interrupt is 
reasserted in the host world so that the host OS will process 
the interrupt as if it came directly from hardware. 

The hosted architecture is a powerful way for a PC- 
based virtual machine monitor to cope with the vast array 
of available hardware. One of the primary purposes of an 


operating system is to present applications with an abstrac- 
tion of the hardware that allows hardware-independent 
code to access the underlying devices. For example, a 
program to play audio CD-ROMs will work on both IDE 
and SCSI CD-ROM drives because operating systems pro- 
vide an abstract CD-ROM interface. VMware Workstation 
takes advantage of this generality to run on whole classes 
of hardware without itself needing special device drivers 
for each possible device. 


The most significant trade-off of a hosted architecture 
is in potential I/O performance degradation. Because I/O 
emulation is done in the host world, a virtual machine ex- 
ecuting an I/O intensive workload can accrue extra CPU 
time switching between the VMM and host worlds, as well 
as significant time in the host world performing I/O to the 
native hardware. This increases the CPU overhead associ- 
ated with any I/O operation. 


Another trade-off of the hosted architecture is that the 
host OS is in full control of machine resources. Even 
though the VMM has full system and hardware privileges, 
it behaves cooperatively and allows the host OS to sched- 
ule it. The host OS can also page out the memory allo- 
cated to a particular virtual machine except for a small set 
of pages that the VMM has pinned on behalf of the virtual 
machine. This allows VMware Workstation to be treated 
by the host OS like a regular application, but occasionally 
at the expense of performance if the host OS makes poor 
resource scheduling choices for the virtual machine. 


2.1 Virtualizing I/O Devices 


Every VMware virtual machine is configured from the 
same set of potential virtual devices. Supported are stan- 
dard PC devices such as a PS/2 keyboard, PS/2 mouse, 
floppy drive, IDE controllers with ATA disks and ATAPI 
CD-ROMs, a Soundblaster 16 sound card, and serial and 
parallel ports. Each virtual machine can also populate its 
virtual PCI slots with virtual BusLogic SCSI controllers, 
AMD PCNet™ Ethernet adapters, and an SVGA video 
controller for a special VMware virtual display card. Note 
that since the hardware besides the SVGA controller is 
made up of standard PC devices, existing guest operat- 
ing system device drivers can communicate with it without 
modification. 


In order to virtualize an I/O device, the VMM must 
be able to intercept all I/O operations issued by the guest 
operating system. On a PC, those accesses are generally 
done via special privileged IA-32 IN and OUT instruc- 
tions. These are trapped by the VMM and emulated either 
in the VMM or the VMApp by software that understands 
the semantics of the specific I/O port accessed. Any ac- 
cesses that interact with the physical I/O hardware must be 
handled in the VMApp, but the VMM can potentially han- 
dle accesses that do not interact with the hardware, e.g., 
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Figure 3: VMware's network subsystem provides virtual Ethernet adapters, hubs and bridges. A hub can be either be 
bridged to a physical Ethernet adapter, or connected to a virtual network interface in the host OS. The virtual bridge and 
hub are implemented via a VMNet driver that is loaded into the host OS. 


status ports or ports that merely latch data that will be used 
later. Restricting virtual devices to only a subset of avail- 
able PC hardware greatly reduces the number of I/O ports 
that must be handled and the breadth of possibilities that 
handlers need to understand. 


Virtualizing I/O devices with the hosted architecture 
can incur overhead from world switches between the 
VMM and the host, and even from the expense of handling 
the privileged instructions used to communicate with the 
hardware. However, these overheads matter only for de- 
vices with either high sustained throughput or low latency. 
The keyboard, for example, is perfectly suited to hosted 
Virtualization. 


2.2 Virtualizing a Network Card 


An excellent example of a device that requires both high 
sustained throughput and low latency is a network inter- 
face card (NIC). Therefore, to understand how hosted de- 
vice virtualization works and its performance implications, 
the following sections focus on the specific example of em- 
ulating a NIC in VMware Workstation. Figure 3 illustrates 
the components of the system. The virtual NIC appears to 
the guest as a full-fledged PCI Ethernet controller, com- 
plete with its own MAC address. The NIC emulation can 
be connected to the host in two ways- it can be bridged 
to the same physical network as a physical NIC or it can 
be connected to a virtual network created on the host. In 
both cases, the connection is implemented by a VMware 
VMNet driver that is loaded in the host operating system. 
A virtual NIC that is bridged to a physical NIC is a true 
Ethernet bridge in the strictest sense. Its packets are sent 
on the wire with its own unique MAC address. The VMNet 
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driver runs the bridged physical NIC in promiscuous mode 
so that replies to that MAC address are picked up. The 
virtual NIC appears on the local Ethernet segment indis- 
tinguishably from any real machine. As a result, a virtual 
machine with a bridged virtual NIC can fully participate in 
accessing and providing network services. 

A virtual NIC that is connected to a virtual network 
does not require an Ethernet interface on the host. Unlike 
the bridged case, the virtual network is completely private 
within the host and any participating virtual machines. If 
desired, the host OS can perform routing or IP masquerad- 
ing to connect a virtual network to any type of external 
network, even to a non-Ethernet network. This paper will 
focus only on virtual NICs bridged to a physical NIC. 

A virtual NIC itself is implemented via a combination 
of code in the VMM and the VMApp. The VMM exports a 
number of virtual I/O ports and a virtual IRQ that represent 
the virtual network adapter in the virtual machine. Reads 
and writes to these I/O ports, as well as virtual DMA trans- 
fers between the adapter and the virtual machine’s mem- 
ory are semantically equivalent to those of a real network 
adapter. In VMware Workstation, the virtual NIC models 
an AMD Lance Am79C970A [1] controller, except that it 
is not limited to any specific network speed. 


2.3 Sending and Receiving via a Virtualized NIC 


Figure 4 depicts the components involved when sending 
and receiving packets via the hosted virtual NIC emula- 
tion described above. The guest operating system runs 
the device driver for a Lance controller. The driver ini- 
tiates packet transmissions by reading and writing a se- 
quence of virtual I/O ports, each of which switches back 
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Figure 4: Components involved in a virtual machine network packet send and receive. Boxed components delineate 
components that are due to the hosted nature of the network device virtualization. 


to the VMApp to emulates the Lance port accesses. On the 
final OUT instruction of the sequence, the Lance emula- 
tion does a normal write() to the VMNet driver, which 
passes the packet onto the network via a host NIC and then 
the VMApp switches back to the VMM, which raises a vir- 
tual IRQ to notify the guest device driver the packet was 
sent. 


Packet receives occur in reverse. The bridged host NIC 
delivers the packet to the VMNet. The VMApp periodi- 
cally runs select () on its connection to the VMNet and 
read()s the packet and requests that the VMM raise a 
virtual IRQ when it discovers any incoming packets. The 
VMM posts the virtual IRQ and the guest’s Lance driver 
issues a sequence of I/O accesses to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt to the hardware. 


The boxed regions of the figure indicate extra work 
introduced by virtualizing the port accesses that actually 
send and receive packets. There is additional work in han- 
dling the intermediate I/O accesses and the privileged in- 
structions associated with handling a virtual IRQ. Of the 
intermediate accesses, the ones to the virtual Lance’s ad- 


dress register are handled completely within the VMM and 
all accesses to the data register switch back to handling 
code in the VMApp. 

This extra overhead consumes CPU cycles and in- 
creases the load on the CPU. The next section studies the 
effect of this extra overhead on I/O performance as well as 
CPU utilization. It breaks down the overheads along the 
boxed paths and describes overall time usage in the VMM 
and VMApp during the course of network activity. 


3 Virtual Machine Networking Performance 


A hosted virtualization strategy for I/O devices offers ex- 
cellent flexibility and portability but at a potential tradeoff 
in performance for high throughput devices. Due to its 
nature, the hosted architecture incurs the following over- 
heads: i) a world switch from the VMM to the host is re- 
quired whenever the virtual machine needs to access real 
hardware, ii) I/O interrupt handling potentially involves 
the VMM, host OS, and guest OS interrupt handlers, iii) 
a packet transmission by the guest OS involves two device 
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Figure 5: Microseconds spent along the path in the Host and VMM worlds processing an OUT instruction issued by the 
guest OS to a virtual AMD Lance NIC that initiates a physical network packet transmission on a 733 MHz CPU machine. 


drivers - one in the guest and one on the host, and iv) there 
is an extra copy from the guest OS’s physical memory to 
the host OS’s kernel buffers on a packet transmit. Since 
these overheads consume CPU cycles, a system that is na- 
tively capable of saturating a high performance Ethernet 
link might instead become CPU bound when run within a 
virtual machine. 

This section analyzes the overheads of sustained TCP 
transmits from a virtual machine. Experimental results of 
sustained TCP receives yield similar results and conclu- 
sions, and are not presented here due to space constraints. 
An analysis of these workloads exposes the major sources 
of virtualization overhead on a hosted architecture. Fre- 
quent switches between the host and VMM worlds is the 
most significant overhead. A set of optimizations targeted 
at these overheads improves the virtual networking sub- 
system substantially. The experimental results show that a 
set of three optimizations doubles sustained TCP transmit 
throughput on a slower machine that is CPU bound, and 
reduces CPU utilization significantly on a faster machine 
that is I/O bound. 


3.1 Experimental Setup 


The experiments were performed on two Intel-based PCs 
that are physically connected to each other via Intel Ether- 
Express 100 Mb/s Ethernet NICs and a direct, crossover 
cable: 


PC-350 - a 350 MHz Pentium II system with 128 
MBytes of RAM running a Linux 2.2.13 kernel 


PC-733 -— a 733 MHz Pentium III system with 256 
MBytes of RAM running a Linux 2.2.17 kernel. 


A virtual machine is configured with a virtual AMD 
Lance NIC bridged to the native Intel EtherExpress NIC. 
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The virtual machine runs a standard RedHat 6.2 Linux 
guest OS plus the 2.2.17-14 kernel update and uses the 
standard Linux pcnet32 driver to communicate over the 
virtual network. This virtual machine is hosted in two con- 
figurations on VMware Workstation 2.0: 


VM/PC-350 —- the virtual machine with 64 MBytes of 
RAM hosted by PC-350. 


VM/PC-733 — the virtual machine with 128 MBytes of 
RAM hosted by PC-733. 


The throughput experiments use a simple program 
called nettest that was developed internally for bench- 
marking network performance. The program opens a TCP 
connection between two IP addresses and copies a user 
specified amount of data with individual send()s and 
recv ()s of a user specified size. The data transferred is 
merely repeated copies of the same in-memory buffer (to 
avoid paging and disk overhead) and is discarded on the re- 
ceive side as soon as it arrives. The program measures the 
entire transfer and reports the average throughput in Mb/s. 


3.2. Packet Transmit Overheads 


The first series of experiments investigates the behavior of 
sustained virtual machine TCP transmits from VM/PC- 
733 to PC-350. We configure nettest to send 100 
megabytes using 4096-byte read()s and write()s. 
With VMware Workstation 2.0, we find that the workload 
is CPU bound with an average throughput over 30 consec- 
utive runs of 64 Mb/s. 

The workload is then instrumented to determine where 
the CPU time is spent. The first instrumentation gauges the 
time spent transmitting a packet by reading the the Pentium 
Processor’s Time Stamp Counter (TSC) register [10] at key 
points during the virtualization of the OUT instruction that 
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Category 
VMM Time 

Transmitting via the VMNet 
Emulating the Lance status register 












Emulating the Lance transmit path 
Receiving via the VMNet 





Handling host IRQs (device interrupts) 





VMM Time 
















Transitioning to/from virtualization code 
Virtualizing the IRET instruction 3.93 ps 


Delivering virtual IRQs (device interrupts) 






N/A 





Table 1: Distribution of CPU time during network transmission. The largest overheads are I/O space accesses requiring a 
world switch to the VMApp and the time spent handling them once in the VMApp. 


triggers a packet transmission. The TSC allows a mea- 
surement of the total cycle count of the path, plus internal 
breakdowns of interesting subsegments. 


Figure 5 presents the latency involved along the instru- 
mented network transmit path on PC-733. It takes a total 
of 0.57+4.45+1.23+17.55 = 23.8 ys from the start of the 
OUT instruction until the return from the VMNet system 
call that puts the packet on the wire. End-to-end, it takes 
31.63 ys from the start of the OUT instruction that triggers 
a packet transmission until control is returned to the virtual 
machine and the next guest OS instruction is executed. 


Of those 31.63 jus, 30.65 pus is spent in world switches 
and in the host world. Assuming the 17.55 pus of VMNet 
driver time in the host world is dominated by the unavoid- 
able cost of actually transmitting the packet, we find that 
hosted virtualization architecture imposes 30.65 - 17.55 = 
13.10 ys of overhead that would not be present if the VMM 
talked directly to the host NIC. 


This overhead alone does not explain why the workload 
is CPU bound. At 31.63 ys per 1520-byte packet, it only 
takes roughly 0.26 seconds to transmit 100 megabits. Each 
packet transmission actually involves a series of 11 other 
IN/OUT instructions issued by the guest Ethernet driver as 
well as interrupt processing and virtualization overheads. 


To investigate these other overheads, the next set of ex- 
periments uses time-based sampling to profile the distri- 
bution of time spent in the VMM and VMApp over the 
entire workload. The samples measure the percentage of 
time spent in code sections and the number of samples that 
hit a section (when available). This gives a more com- 


prehensive picture of the overheads present in transmitting 
packets and reveals some unnecessarily expensive paths. 
Table 1 summarizes the highest categories. 

The profile shows that more than a quarter of the time in 
the VMM is spent preparing to call the VMApp because of 
an I/O instruction, recording the result and then returning 
to the virtual machine. Additionally, each of those transi- 
tions also cost a world switch from the VMM to the host 
and back, which was calculated at around 8.90 ys on PC- 
733 above (the switch time is part of the 77.3% running 
the VMM, but not part of any of the VMM Time num- 
bers). Given that an I/O instruction on native hardware 
completes in a matter of tens of cycles, this is easily two 
orders of magnitude slower. 

The other significant source of overhead is spread 
through the categories in Table 1: IRQ processing. The 
virtual AMD Lance NIC as well as the physical Intel Ether- 
Express NIC raises an IRQ (device interrupt) on every 
packet sent and received. Thus, the interrupt rate on the 
machine is very high for network-intensive workloads. On 
a hosted architecture, each IRQ that arrives while execut- 
ing in the VMM world runs the VMM’s interrupt handler 
then switches to the host world. The host world runs the 
host OS’s interrupt handler for that IRQ, and passes control 
to the VMApp to process any resulting actions. If the IRQ 
pertains to the guest (e.g., the IRQ indicates that a packet 
was received that is destined for the guest), the VMApp 
will then need to deliver a virtual IRQ to the guest OS. 
This involves switching back to the VMM world, deliver- 
ing an IRQ to the virtual machine, and running the guest 
OS’s interrupt handler. 
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This magnifies the cost of an IRQ since VMM and host 
interrupt handlers as well as guest interrupt handlers are 
run. Additionally, virtual interrupt handling routines exe- 


cute privileged instructions that are expensive to virtualize. 


In Table 1, most of the IN/OUTs handled in the VMM are 
accesses to the virtual interrupt controller and the major- 
ity of the IRET instructions are the guest interrupt handler 
finishing. Note also that the cost of servicing an interrupt 
taken in the VMM world is much higher than servicing an 
interrupt taken in the host world due to the VMM interrupt 
handler and a world switch back to the host. 


Yet another overhead in the hosted architecture which 
is not apparent from the raw profile is the inability of the 
VMApp and VMM to distinguish between a hardware in- 
terrupt which produces an event for the virtual machine 
(e.g., a packet to be delivered to the guest was received) 
from one that is unrelated to the virtual machine. Only 
the host OS and its drivers determine that. This leads to 
a balancing act: The VMApp can do nothing when the 
VMM returns to the VMApp on an IRQ, or it call se- 
lect() in the VMApp. Calling select() too fre- 
quently is wasteful, whereas calling select () too infre- 
quently may cause harmful delays in handling network I/O 
events. 


3.3 Reducing Network Virtualization Overheads 


Guided by the results from the previous subsection that 
show world switch overheads as having the biggest impact, 
we implemented a set of optimizations aimed at reducing 
the number of world switches dramatically without depart- 
ing from the hosted I/O architecture. 


Handling I/O ports in the VMM_ Recall that the only 
virtual I/O accesses that require a world switch to the host 
are the ones that require a physical I/O device access. The 
vast majority of the I/O instructions are accesses to the 
Lance data port and only a third of them trigger packet 
transmissions. The remaining accesses merely modify the 
state of the virtual Lance data port, which can be easily 
done directly in the VMM without a world switch. Thus, 
an emulation of an OUT instruction that does not require 
real I/O can now be achieved in less than a tenth of the time 
it takes in VMware Workstation 2.0. 


We also further reduce the cost of processing I/O ac- 
cesses to the Lance address port by taking advantage of 
the property that the Lance address register has memory 
semantics, i.e., reads and writes have no side effects and 
only latch the last value written. Thus, even though the in- 
structions to access it are privileged instructions, the VMM 
can treat them as simple MOV instructions that happen to 
store to a special location. This allows the VMM to strip 
away several layers of virtualization and reduce the han- 
dling of the accesses to a handful of instructions. 
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Send combining The second optimization further re- 
duces world switches by taking advantage of the fact that 
I/O intensive workloads have a high interrupt rate and the 
YVMM must switch to the host whenever it takes a host 
IRQ. In VMware Workstation 2.0, each packet sent on the 
Lance adapter causes a world switch to the host to send 
the packet over the bridged network. Since part of the 
Lance data port emulation is now performed in the VMM, 
the VMM can delay the actual transmission until the next 
interrupt-induced switch to the host world. 

Specifically, send combining work as follows: the 
VMM detects whether the system is experiencing a high 
world switch rate. If the rate (as recalculated periodically 
with an exponentially decaying counter) is high enough 
when the guest transmits a packet, the VMM queues it in a 
ring buffer and resumes the virtual machine. The next time 
a real interrupt occurs and control returns to the VMApp it 
transmits any pending packets in the ring buffer. This ef- 
fectively allows a packet transmission world switch to be 
combined with an interrupt-induced one. 

Queueing the packets can be done without copying by 
leaving them in the virtual Lance controller’s transmit ring 
buffer. If too many packets are delayed (currently default- 
ing to 3), the VMM will force a world switch to trans- 
mit the packets in order to insure that the native NIC is 
kept busy. In addition, there is a guaranteed world switch 
on the next IRQ from the host system timer so no packet 
will ever be delayed more than one tick (at which point 
the VMApp will discontinue send combining if necessary). 
This optimization works well on I/O intensive workloads 
because interrupt rates are high enough that world switches 
are saved while I/O utilization is sustained. 

Send combining also benefits both guest and host IRQs. 
Since the guest continues executing as soon as the packets 
are queued, there is a high probability that the guest will 
transmit multiple packets before the next mandatory world 
switch. This allows the VMApp to process multiple trans- 
mit packets on a single world switch and deliver only a 
single virtual IRQ for the batch. As noted earlier, virtual 
IRQ delivery and the associated privileged virtualization 
are expensive operations. Furthermore, transmitting mul- 
tiple packets at once increases the probability that native 
send-complete interrupts are taken while executing in the 
host world and hardware interrupts taken in the host world 
are serviced faster than those taken in the VMM world. 


IRQ notification The third optimization is targeted at 
reducing host system calls for receiving notification of 
packet sends and receives. The VMApp establishes a piece 
of shared memory with the VMNet driver at initialization 
and the driver sets a bitvector whenever packets are avail- 
able. Then, on every NIC IRQ, instead of an expensive 
select () on all of the devices, the VMApp checks the 
shared memory, receives any pending packets, and imme- 
diately returns to the VMM. 
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Table 2: Distribution of CPU time during network transmission, with VMM optimizations. Many of the VMM time entries now 
represent a collection of individual instructions, which renders the Average Time not applicable. “Categories marked with 
“" are partly derived from direct measurements presented in Section 3.5 for reasons described below. 


In summary, the three major optimizations applied are 
as follows: Lance related I/O port accesses from the virtual 
machine are handled in the VMM whenever possible. Dur- 
ing periods of heavy network activity, packet transmissions 
are merged and sent during IRQ-triggered world switches. 
This reduces the number of world switches, the number of 
virtual IRQs, and the number of host IRQs taken while ex- 
ecuting in the VMM world. Finally, the VMNet driver is 
augmented with shared memory that allows the VMApp to 
avoid calling select () in some circumstances. 

Figure 6 shows that these optimizations reduce CPU 
overhead enough to allow VM/PC-733 to saturate a 100 
Mbit Ethernet link, and the throughput for VM/PC-350 
more than doubles. Table 2 lists the CPU overhead break- 
down from the time-based sampling measurements on 
VM/PC-733 with the optimizations in place. Overall, the 
profile shows that the majority of the I/O related overhead 
is gone from the VMM and that there is now time when 
the guest OS idles. Additionally, guest context switch vir- 
tualization overheads now become significant as the guest 
switches between net test and its idle task. 

The “Guest idle” and “Host IRQ processing while guest 
idle” categories in Table 2 are derived with input from di- 
rect measurements presented in Section 3.5. A sample- 
based measurement of idle time indicates that 41.1% of 
VMM time is spent idling the guest and taking host IRQs 
while idling. However, discriminating the host IRQ pro- 
cessing time and guest idle time via time-based sampling 
alone is hard because of synchronized timer ticks and the 
heavy interrupt rate produced by the workload. We use di- 


rect measurements that show that 21.7% of total time is 
spent in the guest idle loop to arrive at the idle time break- 
down in Table 2. 


The most effective optimization is handling IN and 
OUT accesses to Lance I/O ports directly in the VMM 
whenever possible. This eliminates world switches on 
Lance port access that do not require real I/O. Additionally, 
Table | indicates that accessing the Lance address register 
consumes around 8% of the VMM’s time and taking ad- 
vantage of the register’s memory semantics has completely 
eliminated that overhead from the profile as shown in Ta- 
ble 2. 


An interesting observation is that the time to transmit 
a packet via the VMNet does not change noticeably — all 
of the gains are along other paths. Instrumenting the opti- 
mized version in appropriate locations shows that the av- 
erage cycle count on the path to transmit a packet onto the 
physical NIC is within 100 cycles of the totals from Fig- 
ure 5. However, this is contrary to the times in Table 2 for 
sending via the VMNet driver. This disagreement stems 
from transmitting more than one packet at a time. While 
simply sending and timing individual packets, the baseline 
and optimized transmits look very similar, but with send 
combining active, up to 3 packets are sent back to back. 
This increases the chance of taking a host transmit IRQ 
from a prior transmit while in the VMNet driver. Since Ta- 
ble 2 reports the time from the start to finish of the call into 
the VMNet driver, it also includes the time the host kernel 
spends handling IRQs. 
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Figure 6: Throughput vs. Data Size when transmitting. The native and VM/PC-733 lines are transmitting to PC-350 and 
the VM/PC-350 lines are transmitting to PC-733. The optimized VM/PC-733 was able to achieve native speeds, but non-|/O 
virtualization overheads limited VM/PC-350's achievable I/O throughput. 


3.4 Throughput vs. Data Size: Transmit 


The next series of experiments investigates the effect of 
the per-write () data size on the overall throughput. The 
data was gathered with the same nettest program and 
100 MByte copies, but the amount of data copied per 
write() was varied from 512 to 65536 bytes by pow- 
ers of two. 30 runs were taken and averaged at each data 
size with both the optimized and 2.0 versions. Figure 6 
shows the sustained transmit throughput from the various 
machine configurations and optimization levels. 


As expected, the native machines (both PC-733 and 
PC-350 achieve identical throughput) saturate the 100 
Mbit link. VM/PC-733 becomes CPU bound well before 
saturating the network link. With the optimizations how- 
ever, VM/PC-733 matches native throughput. Although 
VM/PC-350 remains CPU bound with the optimizations, 
its sustained throughput doubles and matches the perfor- 
mance of the unoptimized VM/PC-733. The two VM/PC- 
350 curves are consistent in shape with their PC-733 coun- 
terparts. 
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3.5 CPU Utilization 


Figure 6 shows that VM/PC-733 is able to saturate a 100 
Mbit link without becoming CPU bound, but VM/PC-350 
is CPU bound, even with optimizations. Natively, PC-733 
and PC-350 easily saturate a 100 Mbit link. The final ex- 
periments set out to gather information about how utilized 
the CPU is in the different configurations. 


We instrumented the system to obtain a precise mea- 
surement of idle time. Normally, when a guest issues a halt 
(HLT) instruction, VMware Workstation switches back to 
the VMApp which then blocks on a select () on all de- 
vices. Instead, we enabled an option whereby a guest HLT 
instruction spins and halts the CPU in the VMM rather than 
yielding control back to the host OS. Using the TSC reg- 
ister, we measure idle time starting from when the guest 
issues a HLT instruction to when the next hardware inter- 
rupt occurs. This idle time represents CPU cycles that is 
available to the guest OS for running other computation. 
Note that not all of this idle time would be available for 
other host OS computation, as there are a couple of world 
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Table 3: Percentage of total time spent idle for various configurations transmitting data on PC-733. 


switches and some system call overhead (e.g., the se- 
lect () system call) if we switched back to the VMApp 
on a guest HLT instruction. 

For the native idle times, the standard profiler built into 
Linux kernels was augmented to account for time spent ex- 
ecuting user code and in the kernel idle loop, and then the 
percentage of total ticks spent in the idle loop was taken. 

The idle times in Table 3 show that in VM/PC-733, 
with a transmit size of 4KB, the guest has transitioned 
from being CPU bound at 64 Mb/s to being I/O bound 
with 21.7% idle time. In comparison, PC-733 has 86% idle 
time. At this point, nearly all of the remaining overheads 
are either part of CPU virtualization or part of the nature 
of the hosted architecture. The next section discusses fur- 
ther optimizations both within and outside the scope of a 
hosted architecture. 


4 Performance Enhancements 


The previous section showed that targeted optimizations 
can reduce the CPU overhead due to virtualization to the 
point where performance becomes I/O bound. This section 
describes strategies for further improving I/O performance 
and decreasing CPU utilization. The major areas for opti- 
mization include i) reducing CPU and interrupt controller 
virtualization overheads, ii) modifying the guest OS and/or 
its drivers, iii) modifying the host OS, and iv) accessing the 
native hardware directly from the virtual machine monitor. 
The last two techniques are departures from a pure hosted 
virtual machine architecture. Recall that the hosted archi- 
tecture is designed with the requirement that existing host 
Operating systems continue to run as usual, and that the 
virtualization software uses the host OS’s API to access 
hardware devices. 


4.1 Reducing CPU Virtualization Overhead 


The optimized profile of Table 2 still shows significant 
overhead for “core CPU virtualization” overheads such as 
delivering virtual IRQs to a guest operating system, han- 
dling IRET instructions, and the MMU overheads associ- 
ated with context switches. However, a discussion of any 
of these topics in enough detail to make concrete sugges- 
tions requires an understanding of VMware Workstation’s 
core virtualization technology, and is beyond the scope of 
this paper. 


The profile does however suggest one easy optimiza- 
tion to reduce virtualization overhead. Guest OS accesses 
to the virtual PIC (interrupt controller) accounts for 2.5% 
of VMM time. A network card saturating a 100 megabit 
link is transmitting around 8000 packets per second and, in 
the case of TCP, receiving a steady flow of incoming ACK 
packets as well. This causes the virtual machine to receive 
a high rate of virtual IRQs. For each IRQ, the Linux guest 
IRQ handler issues five accesses to the virtual PIC. Since 
the virtual PIC is independent of the real PIC, it is handled 
in the VMM without requiring world switches. We can 
further optimize these accesses. One of the five accesses 
has memory semantics and can be inlined as a MOV in- 
struction (just like the Lance address register). The other 
four accesses cause the current virtual PIC implementation 
to completely recalculate its internal state in a very general 
way — this can be specialized to reduce the overhead of 
those accesses. 


4.2 Modifying the Guest OS 


It is possible to modify the guest OS to avoid using instruc- 
tions that virtualize inefficiently. Going a step further, it is 
also possible to provide a safe call into the VMM from the 
guest OS to provide some semantic knowledge about the 
guest to the VMM, or to perform some operations on its 
behalf. This technique comes at the price of compatibility 
with off-the-shelf guest OSes. 


An optimization we tried in this category is to alter the 
Linux kernel to avoid page table switches when switching 
to the idle task. An idle guest spends a significant amount 
of time context switching to and from its idle task. A guest 
context switch operation uses a number of privileged in- 
structions and changes guest page tables. This requires 
VMM intervention to implement the guest context switch 
safely. In the experiments above, as optimizations are 
added to reduce CPU utilization, the virtual machine ex- 
ecution profiles show an increasing fraction of CPU over- 
head due to virtualizing guest context switches. The VMM 
in VM/PC-733 spends 8.5% of its time virtualizing page 
tables switches. 


Linux’s 2.2 kernels run the idle task as a kernel thread 
with the kernel’s page table. The kernel’s page table is a 
subset of every user application’s page table. This implies 
that it is not necessary to switch page tables when switch- 
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ing to the idle thread. Further, if the idle thread runs with 
the page table of the last user process to run and the idle 
thread ends up yielding back to the same process, another 
page table switch can be avoided. This optimization re- 
lies on trusting the idle thread not to corrupt user memory, 
a reasonable requirement since the idle thread runs at a 
trusted kernel-level. 

We prototyped the optimization of running the idle task 
with the prior user application’s page table by modifying 
the Linux kernel’s context switch function. This modifi- 
cation halves the MMU derived virtualization overhead, 
and almost all of the saved CPU cycles become CPU idle 
time. Besides reducing virtualization overhead, such an 
optimization may also benefit software-based IA-32 CPU 
implementations where the overhead of emulating the in- 
structions involved in a context switch is significant. 


4.3 Optimizing the Guest Driver Protocol 


A hosted architecture allows the NIC emulation code to 
communicate to the host via an abstracted interface that is 
independent of the host’s native hardware. It is possible 
to design a similarly abstracted imaginary Ethernet con- 
troller whose interface is an idealization designed explic- 
itly to virtualize well. For example, the Linux pcnet32 
driver issues 12 I/O instructions and takes one IRQ for ev- 
ery single packet transmitted. An idealized virtual NIC 
could use only a single OUT to indicate a packet is ready 
to send and completely skip the transmit IRQ, or to only 
get an IRQ when space becomes available in the array of 
outgoing packets. The idealized device can also arrange its 
transmit and receive buffers very simply in memory rather 
than with the elaborate flexibility, but complexity of the 
Lance controller’s buffers. In fact, VMware’s server prod- 
ucts support a vmxnet network adapter that implements 
such an ideal interface. 

The major drawback of creating an idealized virtual 
NIC is the need for custom device drivers for every guest 
OS. Since the AMD Lance is a well supported NIC, most 
operating systems already include drivers for it. These ex- 
isting drivers work unmodified in the guest OSes. Any ide- 
alized NIC would need to have an array of its own drivers 
written, distributed, and maintained. Thus, while an ideal- 
ized driver is a potential accelerating option, it is likely fea- 
sible only for critical situations on a select group of guest 
operating systems, such as in a server environment. 


4.4 Modifying the Host OS 


Just as expensive virtualization overheads can sometimes 
be removed by modifying the guest rather than by modi- 
fying the VMM, some bumps in the hosted architecture’s 
handling of networking are best smoothed by modifying 
the host. One promising change is to expand the ways in 
which the Linux networking stack allocates and handles 
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sk_buffs. Each time the VMApp sends a packet via the 
VMNet driver, the driver allocates an sk _buf f and copies 
the data from the VMApp into the sk_ buff. The Linux 
kernel profiler shows that a very significant portion of the 
time spent in the host kernel while running the network 
transmit workload is due to copying data from the VMApp 
into an sk_buff. 


In Linux, sk_buff creation uses kmalloc() to allo- 
cate the data area. If a driver could specify its own data 
region, then it would be possible to transmit packets via 
the VMNet driver without the copy. The driver would 
need to be responsible for making sure that its allocated 
sk_buffs are neither leaked nor freed too early. How- 
ever, for the VMnet driver, the backing for the sk buff 
data area would come from the memory representing the 
virtual machine’s physical memory. This memory would 
be at least as persistent as the virtual machine itself, and 
any packets transmitted via a VMNet would presumably 
only be interesting as long as their corresponding virtual 
machine exists. 


The primary disadvantage of modifying the host OS is 
that it requires the cooperation of OS vendors, or, in the 
case of Linux, the active support of Linux kernel maintain- 
ers. Otherwise the optimization will not be available on 
unmodified off-the-shelf host OSes. 


4.5 Bypassing the Host OS 


As long as actual transmits to and receives from the phys- 
ical network require a world switch back to the host oper- 
ating system and the VMApp, an unavoidable latency and 
CPU overhead will remain. Additionally, the VMM will 
have to take native IRQs while running, world switch them 
back to the host, and wait for incoming packets to work 
through the host and VMApp before they reach the guest. 
This fundamentally limits the I/O performance of a hosted 
virtual machine architecture. To truly maximize I/O band- 
width, the VMM must drive the I/O device directly. The 
guest OS could potentially drive the device directly too, 
but this requires either hardware support or memory access 
restrictions to preserve safety and isolation. 


With its own device drivers, the VMM can send and re- 
ceive packets without any mandatory world switches and 
relay receive IRQs to the guest almost immediately. Ad- 
ditionally, there would be no need for a separate VMNet 
driver. However, adding device drivers to the VMM repre- 
sents a major trade-off. Recall that VMware Workstation 
supports a wide variety of hardware devices because of the 
hosted architecture. It automatically gains support for new 
I/O devices and bug-fixes in existing drivers as soon as the 
host OS does. A VMM that requires its own NIC drivers 
would require an investment of resources in developing, 
testing, and updating its hardware support. 


As described, each VMM is associated with a single 
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virtual machine. In order to share an I/O device among 
several virtual machines, the VMM would have to be ex- 
tended to include a global component that recognizes the 
individual virtual machines and their VMMs. The global 
component would effectively be a kernel that is specifi- 
cally designed for managing VMM worlds. In addition to 
driving the device, the global component would have to 
provide software to multiplex more than one VMM onto 
a single I/O device. This technique is used in VMware 
ESX Server™, where achieving native I/O performance 
for high-speed devices is an important requirement. 


5 Related Work 


Providing interoperability and preserving compatibility are 
frequently necessary when introducing any new technol- 
ogy. As computer architectures and operating systems ad- 
vance, they need to remain compatible with existing soft- 
ware and applications. By providing a hardware abstrac- 
tion layer, virtual machine technology allows hardware dif- 
ferences to be hidden from legacy software, and allows 
multiple incompatible computing environments to co-exist 
on a machine. 


Achieving native machine performance is a prime tar- 
get of virtual machine technology. The ability to execute 
virtual machine code directly on the hardware allows the 
technology to outperform other technologies based on ma- 
chine simulation or emulation. Subsequent to the early 
mainframe virtual machine support, IBM designed a num- 
ber of architectural features to further enhance the perfor- 
mance of virtual machines. Gum [7] describes a number 
of hardware assists in the IBM System/370 architecture for 
further reducing the overhead of handling privileged guest 
instructions, guest memory address translation, and multi- 
processing support. 


Borden et al. [2] describe PR/SM, a partitioning feature 
on the IBM 3090 series of mainframes that allows specific 
devices, I/O channels and memory address ranges to be 
dedicated to a virtual machine. Guest I/O accesses can 
then be handled directly by the hardware without requir- 
ing VMM intervention. Borden ef al. report that this fea- 
ture allows a virtual machine with dedicated I/O devices to 
achieve within 1—-2% of native hardware performance. A 
PC-based server platform with similar partitioning features 
would allow VMware’s virtual machines to do the same. 


Hall and Robinson [8] describe virtualizing the VAX 
architecture which, like the [A-32 architecture, is not natu- 
rally virtualizable and has more than two protection rings. 
They rely on modifications to the VAX architecture as well 
as the microcode. In contrast, VMware’s virtualization 
technology does not require any hardware modifications. 

Bugnion et al. [3] apply virtual machine technology 
towards providing scalable performance on large scale 
NUMA machines. Most commodity operating systems 


do not scale to a large NUMA machine without extensive 
modifications. However, a virtual machine monitor can be 
designed from the ground up to manage such a machine 
and hide its NUMA nature from a commodity OS. The ma- 
chine can then run multiple commodity OS images, with 
each OS allocated as many CPUs as it can scale to. 


VMware Workstation’s hosted virtual machine archi- 
tecture relies on user-level emulation of I/O devices. This 
parallels the approach taken by microkernel-based operat- 
ing systems (e.g., Mach [6]) which rely on user-level em- 
ulation of operating system APIs to provide multiple ap- 
plication environments on a single machine. The primary 
difference lies at the abstraction layer: while virtual ma- 
chines abstract the hardware layer, microkernels abstract 
the OS API layer. Hirtig et al. [9] describe techniques for 
improving the performance of microkernel-based systems. 


6 Summary and Conclusions 


This paper describes VMware’s hosted virtual machine ar- 
chitecture as implemented in VMware Workstation. This 
architecture enables VMware Workstation to support a 
wide variety of PC hardware without special device drivers 
and to present a constant and hence portable virtual hard- 
ware environment. Additionally, co-existing with an com- 
modity operating system simplifies installation and use for 
users and reduces the complexity of the virtual machine 
monitor component for the developers. 


The hosted architecture splits its functionality between 
a VMM component that virtualizes the CPU, and a 
VMApp component that runs as a normal application on 
a host OS and handles I/O to the native devices on behalf 
of a virtual machine. I/O intensive workloads, in addition 
to running significant amounts of privileged code, require 
heavy-weight world switches from the VMM back to the 
VMApp on the host. While this is unimportant for low 
bandwidth devices like keyboards or mice, it can poten- 
tially prevent more demanding devices from achieving the 
same I/O saturation as their native counterparts. This paper 
focuses specifically on NIC virtualization. It presents opti- 
mizations to VMware Workstation 2.0 that allow a virtual 
machine hosted on a 733 MHz Pentium III CPU to saturate 
the network without becoming CPU bound. 


The key strategy behind all the implemented optimiza- 
tions is to reduce the number of world switches. The first 
optimization takes advantage of the fact that only a fraction 
of the I/O accesses to the virtual NIC causes packets to be 
transmitted. The remainder do not require any access to the 
host hardware, allowing the VMM to handle them directly 
instead of switching back to the host world. This optimiza- 
tion alone reduces CPU utilization to the point where the 
network link is completely saturated on a 733 MHz CPU. 


The second optimization reduces the remaining world 
switches and trims their overhead. When the world switch 
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rate is high enough, rather than switch back to the VMApp 
immediately to send each packet, the VMM gathers up to 
3 packets at a time before switching back to the VMApp 
to send them all at once. An extra benefit of this clustering 
is that transmit IRQs from the native NIC becomes more 
likely to arrive in the host world (while sending successive 
packets) than in the VMM world where they would require 
an immediate world switch. 


The third optimization uses shared memory between the 
VMNet driver and the VMApp to reduce the need to issue 
select () calls from the VMApp. This optimization al- 
lows the VMApp to detect which NIC IRQ requires con- 
tacting the VMNet and which NIC IRQ can immediately 
switch back to the VMM without spending extra time in 
the VMApp. Together, these three optimizations reduce 
the CPU utilization of the 733 MHz CPU virtual machine 
to around 78%. The optimizations also more than dou- 
ble the achievable network throughput on a 350 MHz CPU 
virtual machine. 


The experimental results confirm that CPU overheads 
of a hosted virtualization strategy can prevent an V/O in- 
tensive virtual machine workload from matching the per- 
formance of the same workload on native hardware. In the 
straightforward implementation, frequent I/O causes fre- 
quent world switches that artificially limit the I/O utiliza- 
tion because the workload becomes CPU bound. How- 
ever, even while remaining within a hosted virtual ma- 
chine architecture, we are able to eliminate spurious world 
switches and even restructure around seemingly manda- 
tory crossings with significant reduction in CPU utiliza- 
tion to the point that a 733 MHz Pentium III system is I/O 
bound with plenty of CPU cycles to spare. 


CPUs are constantly getting faster and a 733 MHz Pen- 
tium III is at or below entry level for today’s corporate PCs. 
Further, very few desktop workloads saturate a full 100 
Mbit link with any regularity or frequency. Taken in con- 
junction with the portability, device independence, and co- 
existence a hosted architecture provides, VMware Work- 
station’s achievable I/O performance strikes a good bal- 
ance between performance and compatibility for its target 
desktop usage. The balance may change of course when 
gigabit networks become prevalent, depending on how fast 
CPUs will be by then. 
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Magazines and Vmem: 
Extending the Slab Allocator to Many CPUs and Arbitrary Resources 


Jeff Bonwick, Sun Microsystems 


Jonathan Adams, California Institute of Technology 


Abstract 


The slab allocator [Bonwick94] provides efficient object caching but has two significant 
limitations: its global locking doesn’t scale to many CPUs, and the allocator can’t manage 
resources other than kernel memory. To provide scalability we introduce a per—processor 
caching scheme called the magazine layer that provides linear scaling to any number of 
CPUs. To support more general resource allocation we introduce a new virtual memory 
allocator, vmem, which acts as a universal backing store for the slab allocator. Vmem is a 
complete general-purpose resource allocator in its own right, providing several important 
new services; it also appears to be the first resource allocator that can satisfy arbitrary—size 
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allocations in constant time. 


Magazines and vmem have yielded performance gains 


exceeding 50% on system-level benchmarks like LADDIS and SPECweb99. 


We ported these technologies from kernel to user context and found that the resulting 
libumem outperforms the current best-of-breed user-level memory allocators. libumem also 
provides a richer programming model and can be used to manage other user-level resources. 


1. Introduction 


The slab allocator [Bonwick94] has taken on a life of 
its Own since its introduction in these pages seven 
years ago. Initially deployed in Solaris 2.4, it has 
since been adopted in whole or in part by several other 
operating systems including Linux, FreeBSD, 
NetBSD, OpenBSD, EROS, and Nemesis. It has also 
been adapted to applications such as BIRD and Perl. 
Slab allocation is now described in several OS 
textbooks [Bovet00, Mauro00, Vahalia96] and is part 
of the curriculum at major universities worldwide. 


Meanwhile, the Solaris slab allocator has continued to 
evolve. It now provides per-CPU memory allocation, 
more general resource allocation, and is available as a 
user-level library. We describe these developments in 
seven sections as follows: 


§2. Slab Allocator Review. We begin with brief 
review of the original slab allocator. 


§3. Magazines: Per-CPU Memory Allocation. As 
servers with many CPUs became more common and 
memory latencies continued to grow relative to 
processor speed, the slab allocator’s original locking 
strategy became a performance bottleneck. We 
addressed this by introducing a per-CPU caching 
scheme called the magazine layer. 


§4. Vmem: Fast, General Resource Allocation. The 
slab allocator caches relatively small objects and relies 
on a more general-purpose backing store to provide 
slabs and satisfy large allocations. We describe a new 
resource allocator, vmem, that can manage arbitrary 
sets of integers — anything from virtual memory 
addresses to minor device numbers to process IDs. 
Ymem acts as a universal backing store for the slab 
allocator, and provides powerful new interfaces to 
address more complex resource allocation problems. 
Vmem appears to be the first resource allocator that 
can satisfy allocations and frees of any size in 
guaranteed constant time. 


§5. Vmem-—Related Slab Allocator Improvements. 
We describe two key improvements to the slab 
allocator itself: it now provides object caching for any 
vmem arena, and can issue reclaim callbacks to notify 
clients when the arena’s resources are running low. 


§6. libumem: A User—Level Slab Allocator. We 
describe what was necessary to transplant the slab 
allocator from kernel to user context, and show that 
the resulting /ibumem outperforms even the current 
best-of-breed multithreaded user-level allocators. 


§7. Conclusions. We conclude with some observa— 
tions about how these technologies have influenced 
Solaris development in general. 
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2. Slab Allocator Review The allocator and its clients cooperate to maintain an 

object’s partially initialized, or constructed, state. The 
2.1. Object Caches allocator guarantees that an object will be in this state 

when allocated; the client guarantees that it will be in 
this state when freed. Thus, we can allocate and free 
an object many times without destroying and 
reinitializing its locks, condition variables, reference 
counts, and other invariant state each time. 


Programs often cache their frequently used objects to 
improve performance. If a program frequently 
allocates and frees foo structures, it is likely to 
employ highly optimized foo_alloc() and 
foo_free() routines to “avoid the overhead of 
malloc.” The usual strategy is to cache foo objects on 
a simple freelist so that most allocations and frees take 2.2. Slabs 

just a handful of instructions. Further optimization is . 
possible if foo objects naturally return to a partially A slab is one or more pages of virtually contiguous 
initialized state before they’re freed, in which case | ™emory, carved up into equal-size chunks, with a 


foo_alloc() can assume that an object on the reference count indicating how many of those chunks 
freelist is already partially initialized. are currently allocated. To create new objects the 


allocator creates a slab, applies the constructor to each 


We refer to the techniques described above as object chunk, and adds the resulting objects to the cache. If 
caching. Traditional malloc implementations cannot System memory runs low the allocator can reclaim any 
provide object caching because the malloc/free slabs whose reference count Is zero by applying the 
interface is typeless, so the slab allocator introduced  4estructor to each object and returning memory to the 
an explicit object cache programming model with | YM system. Once a cache is populated, allocations 
interfaces to create and destroy object caches, and and frees are very fast: they just move an object to or 
allocate and free objects from them (see Figure 2.1). from a freelist and update its slab reference count. 


Figure 2.1: Slab Allocator Interface Summary 




















kmem_cache_t *kmem_cache_create( 


char *name, /* descriptive name for this cache */ 
size_t size, /* size of the objects it manages */ 
size_t align, /* minimum object alignment */ 


int (*constructor) (void *obj, void *private, int kmflag), 
void (*destructor) (void *obj, void *private), 
void (*reclaim) (void *private), /* memory reclaim callback */ 


void *private, /* argument to the above callbacks */ 
vmem_t *vmp, /* vmem source for slab creation */ 
int cflags); /* cache creation flags */ 


Creates a cache of objects, each of size size, aligned on an align boundary. name identifies the cache 
for statistics and debugging. constructor and destructor convert plain memory into objects and 
back again; constructor may fail if it needs to allocate memory but can’t. reclaim is a callback 
issued by the allocator when system-wide resources are running low (see §5.2). private is a 
parameter passed to the constructor, destructor and reclaim callbacks to support parameterized 
caches (e.g. a separate packet cache for each instance of a SCSI HBA driver). vmp is the vmem source 
that provides memory to create slabs (see §4 and §5.1). cflags indicates special cache properties. 
kmem_cache_create() returns an opaque pointer to the object cache (a.k.a. Amem cache). 





void kmem_cache_destroy(kmem_cache_t *cp); 


Destroys the cache and releases all associated resources. All allocated objects must have been freed. 





void *kmem_cache_alloc(kmem_cache_t *cp, int kmflag); 


Gets an object from the cache. The object will be in its constructed state. kmflag is either KM_SLEEP 
or KM_NOSLEEP, indicating whether it’s acceptable to wait for memory if none is currently available. 








void kmem_cache_free(kmem_cache_t *cp, void *obj); 


Returns an object to the cache. The object must be in its constructed state. 
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3. Magazines 


“Adding per—-CPU caches to the slab algorithm would 
provide an excellent allocator.” 


Uresh Vahalia, UNIX Internals: The New Frontiers 


The biggest limitation of the original slab allocator is 
that it lacks multiprocessor scalability. To allocate an 
object the allocator must acquire the lock that protects 
the cache’s slab list, thus serializing all allocations. 
To allow all CPUs to allocate in parallel we need some 
form of per—CPU caching. 


Our basic approach is to give each CPU an M-element 
cache of objects called a magazine, by analogy with 
automatic weapons. Each CPU’s magazine can satisfy 
M allocations before the CPU needs to reload — that is, 
exchange its empty magazine for a full one. The CPU 
doesn’t access any global data when allocating from 
its magazine, so we can increase scalability arbitrarily 
by increasing the magazine size (M). 


In this section we describe how the magazine layer 
works and how it performs in practice. Figure 3 
(below) illustrates the key concepts. 


Figure 3: Structure of an Object Cache — The Magazine and Slab Layers 
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3.1. Overview 


A magazine is an M-element array of pointers to 
objects’ with a count of the number of rounds (valid 
pointers) currently in the array. Conceptually, a 
magazine works like a stack. To allocate an object 
from a magazine we pop its top element: 


obj] = magazine[--rounds] ; 
To free an object to a magazine we push it on top: 
magazine[rounds++] = obj; 


We use magazines to provide each object cache with a 
small per-CPU object supply. Each CPU has its own 
loaded magazine, so transactions (allocations and 
frees) can proceed in parallel on all CPUs. 


The interesting question is what to do if the loaded 
magazine is empty when we want to allocate an object 
(or full when we want to free one). We cannot just 
fall through to the slab layer, because then a long run 
of allocations would miss in the CPU layer every time, 
ruining scalability. Each object cache therefore keeps 
a global stockpile of magazines, the depot, to replenish 
its CPU layer. We refer to the CPU and depot layers 
collectively as the magazine layer. 


With M-round magazines we would intuitively expect 
the CPU layer’s miss rate to be at most 1/M, but in 
fact a tight loop of two allocations followed by two 
frees can cause thrashing, with half of all transactions 
accessing the globally—locked depot regardless of M, 
as shown in Figure 3.1a below. 


Figure 3.la: Thrashing at a Magazine Boundary 
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*We use an array of object pointers, rather than just linking objects 


together on a freelist, for two reasons: first, freelist linkage would 
overwrite an object’s constructed state; and second, we plan to use 
the slab allocator to manage arbitrary resources, so we can’t assume 
that the objects we’re managing are backed by writable memory. 
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We address this by keeping the previously loaded 
magazine in the CPU layer, as shown in Figure 3 
(previous page). If the loaded magazine cannot satisfy 
a transaction but the previous magazine can, we 
exchange loaded with previous and try again. If 
neither magazine can satisfy the transaction, we return 
previous to the depot, move /oaded to previous, and 
load a new magazine from the depot. 


The key observation is that the only reason to load a 
new magazine is to replace a full with an empty or 
vice versa, so we know that after each reload the CPU 
either has a full /oaded magazine and an empty 
previous magazine or vice versa. The CPU can 
therefore satisfy at least M allocations and at least M 
frees entirely with CPU-local magazines before it 
must access the depot again, so the CPU layer’s 
worst-case miss rate is bounded by 1/M regardless of 
workload. 


In the common case of short-lived objects with a high 
allocation rate there are two performance advantages 
to this scheme. First, balanced alloc/free pairs on the 
same CPU can almost all be satisfied by the loaded 
magazine; therefore we can expect the actual miss rate 
to be even lower than 1/M. Second, the LIFO nature 
of magazines implies that we tend to reuse the same 
objects over and over again. This is advantageous in 
hardware because the CPU will already own the cache 
lines for recently modified memory. 


Figure 3.1b (next page) summarizes the overall 
magazine algorithm in pseudo-code. Figure 3.lc 
shows the actual code for the hot path (i.e. hitting in 
the loaded magazine) to illustrate how little work is 
required. 


3.2. Object Construction 


The original slab allocator applied constructors at slab 
creation time. This can be wasteful for objects whose 
constructors allocate additional memory. To take an 
extreme example, suppose an §8-—byte object’s 
constructor attaches a 1K buffer to it. Assuming 8K 
pages, one slab would contain about 1000 objects, 
which after construction would consume 1MB of 
memory. If only a few of these objects were ever 
allocated, most of that IMB would be wasted. 


We addressed this by moving object construction up to 
the magazine layer and keeping only raw buffers in the 
slab layer. Now a buffer becomes an object (has its 
constructor applied) when it moves from the slab layer 
up to the magazine layer, and an object becomes a raw 
buffer (has its destructor applied) when it moves from 
the magazine layer back down to the slab layer. 
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Figure 3.1b: The Magazine Algorithm 


The allocation and free paths through the magazine layer are almost completely symmetric, as shown below. 
The only asymmetry is that the free path is responsible for populating the depot with empty magazines, as 
explained in §3.3. 


Alloc: Free: 


if (the CPU's loaded magazine isn't empty) if (the CPU's loaded magazine isn't full) 
pop the top object and return it; push the object on top and return; 


if (the CPU's previous magazine is full) if (the CPU's previous magazine is empty) 
exchange loaded with previous, exchange loaded with previous, 
goto Alloc; goto Free; 


if (the depot has any full magazines) if (the depot has any empty magazines) 
return previous to depot, return previous to depot, 
move loaded to previous, move loaded to previous, 
load the full magazine, load the empty magazine, 
goto Alloc; goto Free; 


if (an empty magazine can be allocated) 
put it in the depot and goto Free; 


allocate an object from the slab layer, apply the object's destructor 
apply its constructor, and return it; and return it to the slab layer 


Figure 3.1c: The Hot Path in the Magazine Layer 


void * 
kmem_cache_alloc(kmem_cache_t *cp, int kmflag) 


{ 


kmem_cpu_cache_t *ccp = &cp->cache_cpu[CPU->cpu_id]; 


mutex_enter (&ccp->cc_lock) ; 
if (ccp->cc_rounds > 0) { 
kmem_magazine_t *mp = ccp->cc_loaded; 
void *obj = mp->mag_round[--ccp->cc_rounds]; 
mutex_exit(&ccp->cc_lock) ; 
return (obj); 


kmem_cache_free(kmem_cache_t *cp, void *obj) 


{ 


kmem_cpu_cache_t *ccp = &cp->cache_cpu[CPU->cpu_id]; 


mutex_enter (&ccp->cc_ lock); 

if (ccp->cc_rounds < ccp->cc_magsize) { 
kmem_magazine_t *mp = ccp->cc_loaded; 
mp->mag_round[ccp->cc_rounds++] = obj; 
mutex_exit(&ccp->cc_lock); 
return; 
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3.3. Populating the Magazine Layer 


We have described how the magazine layer works 
once it’s populated, but how does it get populated? 


There are two distinct problems here: we must allocate 
objects, and we must allocate magazines to hold them. 


* Object allocation. In the allocation path, if the 
depot has no full magazines, we allocate a single 
object from the slab layer and construct it. 


¢ Magazine allocation. In the free path, if the depot 
has no empty magazines, we allocate one. 


We never allocate full magazines explicitly, because 
it’s not necessary: empty magazines are eventually 
filled by frees, so it suffices to create empty magazines 
and let full ones emerge as a side effect of normal 
allocation/free traffic. 


We allocate the magazines themselves (i.e. the arrays 
of pointers) from object caches, just like everything 
else; there is no need for a special magazine allocator.” 


3.4. Dynamic Magazine Resizing 


Thus far we have discussed M-element magazines 
without specifying how M is determined. We’ve 
observed that we can make the CPU layer’s miss rate 
as low as we like by increasing M, but making M 
larger than necessary would waste memory. We 
therefore seek the smallest value of M that delivers 
linear scalability. 


Rather than picking some “magic value,” we designed 
the magazine layer to tune itself dynamically. We 
start each object cache with a small value of M and 
observe the contention rate on the depot lock. We do 
this by using a non-blocking trylock primitive on the 
depot lock; if that fails we use the ordinary blocking 
lock primitive and increment a contention count. If 
the contention rate exceeds a fixed threshold we 
increase the cache’s magazine size. We enforce a 
maximum magazine size to ensure that this feedback 
loop can’t get out of control, but in practice the 
algorithm behaves extremely well on everything from 
desktops to 64-CPU Starfires. The algorithm 
generally stabilizes after several minutes of load with 
reasonable magazine sizes and depot lock contention 
rates of less than once per second. 


*Note that if we allocated full magazines in the allocation path, this 
would cause infinite recursion the first time we tried to allocate a 
magazine for one of the magazine caches. There is no such problem 
with allocating empty magazines in the free path. 
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3.5. Protecting Per-CPU State 


An object cache’s CPU layer contains per-CPU state 
that must be protected either by per—-CPU locking or 
by disabling interrupts. We selected per-CPU locking 
for several reasons: 


* Programming Model. Some operations, such as 
changing a cache’s magazine size, require the 
allocator to modify the state of each CPU. This is 
trivial if the CPU layer is protected by locks. 


¢ Real-time. Disabling interrupts increases dispatch 
latency (because it disables preemption), which is 
unacceptable in a real-time operating system like 
Solaris [Khanna92]. 


¢ Performance. On most modern processors, 
grabbing an uncontended lock is cheaper than 
modifying the processor interrupt level. 


3.6. Hardware Cache Effects 


Even per—CPU algorithms don’t scale if they suffer 
from false sharing (contention for ownership of a 
cache line that can occur when multiple CPUs modify 
logically unrelated data that happens to reside in the 
same physical cache line). ‘We carefully pad and align 
the magazine layer’s per-CPU data structures so that 
each one has its own cache line. We found that doing 
so 1s critical for linear scalability on modern hardware. 


An allocator can also induce false sharing by handing 
out objects smaller than a cache line to more than one 
CPU [Berger00]. We haven’t found this to be a 
problem in practice, however, because most kernel 
data structures are larger than a cache line. 


3.7. Using the Depot as a Working Set 


When the system is in steady state, allocations and 
frees must be roughly in balance (because memory 
usage is roughly constant). The variation in memory 
consumption over a fixed period of time defines a 
form of working set [Denning68]; specifically, it 
defines how many magazines the depot must have on 
hand to keep the allocator working mostly out of its 
high-performance magazine layer. For example, if 
the depot’s full magazine list varies between 37 and 47 
magazines over a given period, then the working set is 
10 magazines; the other 37 are eligible for reclaiming. 


The depot continuously tracks the working set sizes of 
its full and empty magazine lists, but does not actually 
free excess magazines unless memory runs low. 
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3.8. Microbenchmark Performance 


The two key metrics for an MT-—hot memory allocator 
are latency and scalability. We measured latency as 
the average time per iteration of a tight alloc/free loop. 
We measured scalability by running multiple instances 
of the latency test on a 333 MHz 16—CPU Starfire. 


The latency test revealed that the magazine layer 
improves even single-CPU performance (356ns per 
alloc/free pair vs. 743ns for the original slab allocator) 
because the hot path is so simple (see Figure 3.Ic). 
Indeed, there is little room for further improvement in 
latency because the cost of locking imposes a lower 
bound of 186ns. 


As we increased the number of threads the magazine 
layer exhibited perfect linear scaling, as shown below. 
Without the magazine layer, throughput was actually 
lower with additional threads due to increasingly 
pathological lock contention. With 16 threads (all 16 
CPUs busy) the magazine layer delivered 16 times 
higher throughput than a single CPU (and 340 times 
higher throughput than the original allocator), with the 
same 356ns latency. 


Figure 3.8: Allocation Scalability 
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3.9. System—Level Performance 


We ran several system-level benchmarks both with 
and without the magazine layer to assess the magazine 
layer’s effectiveness. The system was uniformly 
faster with magazines, with the greatest improvements 
in allocator—intensive workloads like network I/O. 


*Unfortunately we could not make direct comparisons with other 
kerne] memory allocators because the Solaris kernel makes extensive 
use of the object cache interfaces, which are simply not available in 
other allocators. We will, however, provide direct comparisons with 
best-of-breed user-level allocators in §6. 


3.9.1. SPECweb99 


We ran the industry~standard SPECweb99 web server 
benchmark [SPECO]1] on an 8-CPU E4500. The 
magazine layer more than doubled performance, from 
995 to 2037 simultaneous connections. The gain is so 
dramatic because every network packet comes from 
the allocator. 


3.9.2. TPC-C 


We ran the industry-standard TPC-C database 
benchmark [TPCO1] on an 8—CPU E6000. Magazines 
improved performance by 7%. The gain here is much 
more modest than with SPECweb99 because TPC—C 
is not very demanding of the kernel memory allocator. 


3.9.3. Kenbus 


We ran Kenbus, a precursor to the SPEC SMT 
(System Multi-Tasking) benchmark currently under 
development [SPECO1], on a 24—CPU E6000. The 
magazine layer improved peak throughput by 13% and 
improved the system’s ability to sustain peak 
throughput as load increased. At maximum tested 
load (6000 users) the magazine layer improved system 
throughput by 23%. 


Figure 3.9.3: Kenbus Performance 
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3.10. Summary 


The magazine layer provides efficient object caching 
with very low latency and linear scaling to any number 
of CPUs. We discussed the magazine layer in the 
context of the slab allocator, but in fact the algorithms 
are completely general. A magazine layer can be 
added to any memory allocator to make it scale. 
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4. Vmem 


The slab allocator relies on two lower-level system 
services to create slabs: a virtual address allocator to 
provide kernel virtual addresses, and VM routines to 
back those addresses with physical pages and establish 
virtual—to—physical translations. 


Incredibly, we found that our largest systems were 
scalability—limited by the old virtual address allocator. 
It tended to fragment the address space badly over 
time, its latency was linear in the number of 
fragments, and the whole thing was single—threaded. 


Virtual address allocation is just one example of the 
more general problem of resource allocation. For our 
purposes, a resource is anything that can be described 
by a set of integers. For example, virtual addresses are 
subsets of the 64—bit integers; process IDs are subsets 
of the integers [0, 30000]; and minor device numbers 
are subsets of the 32—bit integers. 


Resource allocation (in the sense described above) is a 
fundamental problem that every operating system must 
solve, yet it is surprisingly absent in the literature. It 
appears that 40 years of research on memory allocators 
has simply never been applied to resource allocators. 
The resource allocators for Linux, all the BSD kernels, 
and Solaris 7 or earlier all use linear—time algorithms. 


In this section we describe a new general-purpose 
resource allocator, vmem, which provides guaranteed 
constant-time performance with low fragmentation. 
Vmem appears to be the first resource allocator that 
can do this. 


We begin by providing background on the current 
state of the art. We then lay out our objectives in 
creating vmem, describe the vmem interfaces, explain 
the implementation in detail, and discuss vmem’s 
performance (fragmentation, latency, and scalability) 
under both benchmarks and real-world conditions. 


4.1. Background 


Almost all versions of Unix have a resource map 
allocator called rmalloc() [Vahalia96]. A resource 
map can be any set of integers, though it’s most often 
an address range like [0xe0000000, Oxf0000000). 
The interface is simple: rmalloc(map, size) 
allocates a segment of the specified size from map, 
and rmfree(map, size, addr) gives it back. 


Linux’s resource allocator and BSD’s extent allocator 
provide roughly the same services. All three suffer 
from serious flaws in both design and implementation: 
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« Linear-time performance. All three allocators 
maintain a list of free segments, sorted in address 
order so the allocator can detect when coalescing is 
possible: if segments [a, b) and [b, C) are both 
free, they can be merged into a single free segment 
[a, c) to reduce fragmentation. The allocation 
code performs a linear search to find a segment 
large enough to satisfy the allocation. The free 
code uses insertion sort (also a linear algorithm) to 
return a segment to the free segment list. It can 
take several milliseconds to allocate or free a 
segment once the resource becomes fragmented. 


¢ Implementation exposure. A resource allocator 
needs data structures to keep information about its 
free segments. In various ways, all three allocators 
make this your problem: 


* rmalloc() requires the creator of the resource 
map to specify the maximum possible number 
of free segments at map creation time. If the 
map ever gets more fragmented than that, the 
allocator throws away resources in rmfree() 
because it has nowhere to put them. (!) 


¢ Linux puts the burden on its clients to supply a 
segment structure with each allocation to hold 
the allocator’s internal data. (!) 


¢ BSD allocates segment structures dynamically, 
but in so doing creates an awkward failure 
mode: extent_free() fails if it can’t allocate 
a segment structure. It’s difficult to deal with 
an allocator that won’t let you give stuff back. 


We concluded that it was time to abandon our stone 
tools and bring modern technology to the problem. 


4.2. Objectives 


We believe a good resource allocator should have the 
following properties: 


- A powerful interface that can cleanly express the 
most common resource allocation problems. 


¢ Constant-time performance, regardless of the size 
of the request or the degree of fragmentation. 


¢ Linear scalability to any number of CPUs. 


¢ Low fragmentation, even if the operating system 
runs at full throttle for years. 


We’ll begin by discussing the interface considerations, 
then drill down to the implementation details. 
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4.3. Interface Description 


The vmem interfaces do three basic things: create and 
destroy arenas to describe resources, allocate and free 
resources, and allow arenas to import new resources 
dynamically. This section describes the key concepts 
and the rationale behind them. Figure 4.3 (next page) 
provides the complete vmem interface specification. 


4.3.1. Creating Arenas 


The first thing we need is the ability to define a 
resource collection, or arena. An arena is simply a set 
of integers. Vmem arenas most often represent virtual 
memory addresses (hence the name vmem), but in fact 
they can represent any integer resource, from virtual 
addresses to minor device numbers to process IDs. 


The integers in an arena can usually be described as a 
single contiguous range, or span, such as [100, 500), 
so we specify this initial span to vmem_create(). 
For discontiguous resources we can use vmem_add() 
to piece the arena together one span at a time. 


* Example. To create an arena to represent the 
integers in the range [100, 500) we can say: 


foo = vmem_create(“foo”, 100, 400, ...); 


(Note: 100 is the start, 400 is the size.) If we want 
foo to represent the integers [600, 800) as well, we 
can add the span [600, 800) by using vmem_add(): 


vmem_add(foo, 600, 200, VM_SLEEP); 


vmem_create() specifies the arena’s natural unit of 
currency, or guantum, which is typically either 1 (for 
single integers like process IDs) or PAGESIZE (for 
virtual addresses). Vmem rounds all sizes to quantum 
multiples and guarantees quantum—aligned allocations. 


4.3.2. Allocating and Freeing Resources 


The primary interfaces to allocate and free resources 
are simple: vmem_alloc(vmp, size, vmflag) 
allocates a segment of size bytes from arena vmp, 
and vmem_free(vmp, addr, size) gives it back. 


We also provide a vmem_xal1loc() interface that can 
specify common allocation constraints: alignment, 
phase (offset from the alignment), address range, and 
boundary—crossing restrictions (e.g. “don’t cross a 
page boundary”). vmem_xalloc() is useful for 
things like kernel DMA code, which allocates kernel 
virtual addresses using the phase and alignment 
constraints to ensure correct cache coloring. 


* Example. To allocate a 20-byte segment whose 
address is 8 bytes away from a 64—byte boundary, 
and which lies in the range [200, 300), we can say: 


addr = vmem_xalloc(foo, 20, 64, 8, 0, 
200, 300, VM_SLEEP); 


In this example addr will be 262: it is 8 bytes 
away from a 64—byte boundary (262 mod 64 = 8), 
and the segment [262, 282) lies within [200, 300). 


Each vmem_[xJalloc() can specify one of three 
allocation policies through its vmf1ag argument: 


* VM_BESTFIT. Directs vmem to use the smallest 
free segment that can satisfy the allocation. This 
policy tends to minimize fragmentation of very 
small, precious resources. 


* VM_INSTANTFIT. Directs vmem to provide a 
good approximation to best-fit in guaranteed 
constant time. This is the default allocation policy. 


* VM_NEXTFIT. Directs vmem to use the next free 
segment after the one previously allocated. This is 
useful for things like process IDs, where we want 
to cycle through all the IDs before reusing them. 


We also offer an arena—wide allocation policy called 
quantum caching. The idea is that most allocations 
are for just a few quanta (e.g. one or two pages of heap 
or one minor device number), so we employ high— 
performance caching for each multiple of the quantum 
up to qcache_max, specified in vmem_create(). 
We make the caching threshold explicit so that each 
arena can request the amount of caching appropriate 
for the resource it manages. Quantum caches provide 
perfect—fit, very low latency, and linear scalability for 
the most common allocation sizes ($4.4.4). 


4.3.3. Importing From Another Arena 


Vmem allows one arena to import its resources from 
another. vmem_create() specifies the source arena, 
and the functions to allocate and free from that source. 
The arena imports new spans as needed, and gives 
them back when all their segments have been freed. 


The power of importing lies in the side effects of the 
import functions, and is best understood by example. 
In Solaris, the function segkmem_alloc() invokes 
vmem_alloc() to get a virtual address and then backs 
it with physical pages. Therefore, we can create an 
arena of mapped pages by simply importing from an 
arena of virtual addresses using segkmem_alloc() 
and segkmem_free(). Appendix A illustrates how 
vmem’s import mechanism can be used to create 
complex resources from simple building blocks. 
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Figure 4.3: Vmem Interface Summary 


vmem_t *vmem_create( 


char *name, /* descriptive name */ 

void *base, /* start of initial span */ 
size_t size, /* size of initial span */ 
size_t quantum, /* unit of currency */ 

void *(*afunc)(vmem_t *, size_t, int), /* import alloc function */ 
void (*ffunc)(vmem_t *, void *, size_t), /* import free function */ 
vmem_t *source, /* import source arena */ 
size_t qcache_max, /* maximum size to cache */ 
int vmflag) ; /* VM_SLEEP or VM_NOSLEEP */ 


Creates a vmem arena called name whose initial span is [base, base + size). The arena’s natural 
unit of currency is quantum, so vmem_al loc() guarantees quantum—aligned results. The arena may 
import new spans by invoking afunc on source, and may return those spans by invoking ffunc on 
source. Small allocations are common, so the arena provides high-performance caching for each 
integer multiple of quantum up to qcache_max. vmflag is either VM_SLEEP or VM_NOSLEEP 
depending on whether the caller is willing to wait for memory to create the arena. vmem_create() 
returns an opaque pointer to the arena. 


void vmem_destroy(vmem_t *vmp) ; 
Destroys arena vmp. 

void *vmem_alloc(vmem_t *vmp, size_t size, int vmflag); 
Allocates size bytes from vmp. Returns the allocated address on success, NULL on failure. 
vmem_alloc() fails only if vmflag specifies VM_NOSLEEP and no resources are currently available. 
vmflag may also specify an allocation policy (VM_BESTFIT, VM_INSTANTFIT, or VM_NEXTFIT) as 


described in §4.3.2. If no policy is specified the default is VM_INSTANTFIT, which provides a good 
approximation to best-fit in guaranteed constant time. 


void vmem_free(vmem_t *vmp, void *addr, size_t size); 
Frees size bytes at addr to arena vmp. 


void *vmem_xalloc(vmem_t *vmp, size_t size, size_t align, size_t phase, 
size_t nocross, void *minaddr, void *maxaddr, int vmflag); 


Allocates size bytes at offset phase from an align boundary such that the resulting segment 
faddr, addr + size) is a subset of [minaddr, maxaddr) that does not straddle a nocross— 
aligned boundary. vmflag is as above. One performance caveat: if either minaddr or maxaddr is 
non—-NULL, vmem may not be able to satisfy the allocation in constant time. If allocations within a 
given [minaddr, maxaddr) range are common it is more efficient to declare that range to be its own 
arena and use unconstrained allocations on the new arena. 


void vmem_xfree(vmem_t *vmp, void *addr, size_t size); 


Frees size bytes at addr, where addr was a constrained allocation. vmem_xfree() must be used if 
the original allocation was a vmem_xal1oc() because both routines bypass the quantum caches. 


void *vmem_add(vmem_t *vmp, void *addr, size_t size, int vmflag); 


Adds the span [addr, addr + size) to arena vmp. Returns addr on success, NULL on failure. 
vmem_add() will fail only if vmflag is VM_NOSLEEP and no resources are currently available. 


a 
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4.4. Vmem Implementation 


In this section we describe how vmem actually works. 
Figure 4.4 illustrates the overall structure of an arena. 


4.4.1. Keeping Track of Segments 


“Apparently, too few researchers realized the full 
significance of Knuth’s invention of boundary tags.” 


Paul R. Wilson et. al. in [Wilson95] 


Most implementations of malloc() prepend a small 
amount of space to each buffer to hold information for 
the allocator. These boundary tags, invented by 
Knuth in 1962 [Knuth73], solve two major problems: 


¢ They make it easy for free() to determine how 
large the buffer is, because malloc() can store 
the size in the boundary tag. 


¢ They make coalescing trivial. Boundary tags link 
all segments together in address order, so free() 
can simply look both ways and coalesce if either 
neighbor is free. 


Unfortunately, resource allocators can’t use traditional 
boundary tags because the resource they’re managing 
may not be memory (and therefore may not be able to 
hold information). In vmem we address this by using 


external boundary tags. For each segment in the arena 
we allocate a boundary tag to manage it, as shown in 
Figure 4.4 below. (See Appendix A for a description 
of how we allocate the boundary tags themselves.) 
We’ll see shortly that external boundary tags enable 
constant—time performance. 


4.4.2. Allocating and Freeing Segments 


Each arena has a segment list that links all of its 
segments in address order, as shown in Figure 4.4. 
Every segment also belongs to either a freelist or an 
allocation hash chain, as described below. (The 
arena’s segment list also includes span markers to 
keep track of span boundaries, so we can easily tell 
when an imported span can be returned to its source.) 


We keep all free segments on power—of-two freelists; 
that is, freelist{n] contains all free segments 
whose sizes are in the range [2", 2""'). To allocate a 
segment we search the appropriate freelist for a 
segment large enough to satisfy the allocation. This 
approach, called segregated fit, actually approximates 
best-fit because any segment on the chosen freelist is 
a good fit [Wilson95]. (Indeed, with power—of—two 
freelists, a segregated fit is necessarily within 2x of a 
perfect fit.) Approximations to best-fit are appealing 
because they exhibit low fragmentation in practice for 
a wide variety of workloads [Johnstone97]. 


Figure 4.4: Structure of a Vmem Arena 


vmem_alloc() vectors allocations based on size: small allocations go to the quantum caches, larger ones to the segment list. In this 
figure we've depicted an arena with a 1-page quantum and a 5-page qcache_max. Note that the “segment list” is, strictly speaking, 
a list of boundary tags (“BT” below) that represent the segments. Boundary tags for allocated segments (white) are also linked into 
an allocated-segment hash table, and boundary tags for free segments (gray) are linked into size-segregated freelists (not shown). 
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The algorithm for selecting a free segment depends on 
the allocation policy specified in the flags to 
vmem_alloc() as follows; in all cases, assume that 
the allocation size lies in the range [2", 2"'’): 


* VM_BESTFIT. Search for the smallest segment on 
freelist[n] that can satisfy the allocation. 


* VM_INSTANTFIT. If the size is exactly 2", take 
the first segment on freelist[n]. Otherwise, 
take the first segment on freelist[n+1]. Any 
segment on this freelist is necessarily large enough 
to satisfy the allocation, so we get constant-time 
performance with a reasonably good fit.” 


¢ VM_NEXTFIT. Ignore the freelists altogether and 
search the arena for the next free segment after the 
one previously allocated. 


Once we’ve selected a segment, we remove it from its 
freelist. If the segment is not an exact fit we split the 
segment, create a boundary tag for the remainder, and 
put the remainder on the appropriate freelist. We then 
add our newly—allocated segment’s boundary tag to a 
hash table so vmem_free() can find it quickly. 


vmem_free() is straightforward: it looks up the 
segment’s boundary tag in the allocated~segment hash 
table, removes it from the hash table, tries to coalesce 
the segment with its neighbors, and puts it on the 
appropriate freelist. All operations are constant—time. 
Note that the hash lookup also provides a cheap gnd 
effective sanity check: the freed address must be in the 
hash table, and the freed size must match the segment 
size. This helps to catch bugs such as duplicate frees. 


The key feature of the algorithm described above is 
that its performance is independent of both transaction 
size and arena fragmentation. Wmem appears to be 
the first resource allocator that can perform allocations 
and frees of any size in guaranteed constant time. 


4.4.3. Locking Strategy 


For simplicity, we protect each arena’s segment list, 
freelists, and hash table with a global lock. We rely 
on the fact that large allocations are relatively rare, 
and allow the arena’s quantum caches to provide 
linear scalability for all the common allocation sizes. 
This strategy is very effective in practice, as illustrated 
by the performance data in §4.5 and the allocation 
statistics for a large Solaris 8 server in Appendix B. 


*We like instant—fit because it guarantees constant time performance, 
provides low fragmentation in practice, and is easy to implement. 
There are many other techniques for choosing a suitable free segment 
in reasonable (e.g. logarithmic) time, such as keeping all free 
segments in a size~sorted tree; see [Wilson95] for a thorough survey. 
Any of these techniques could be used for a vmem implementation. 
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4.4.4, Quantum Caching 


The slab allocator can provide object caching for any 
vmem arena (§5.1), so vmem’s quantum caches are 
actually implemented as object caches. For each small 
integer multiple of the arena’s quantum we create an 
object cache to service requests of that size. 
vmem_alloc() and vmem_free() simply convert 
each small request (size <= qcache_max) into a 
kmem_cache_alloc() or kmem_cache_free() on 
the appropriate cache, as illustrated in Figure 4.4. 
Because it is based on object caching, quantum 
caching provides very low latency and _ linear 
scalability for the most common allocation sizes. 


* Example. Assume the arena shown in Figure 4.4. 
A 3-page allocation would proceed as follows: 
vmem_alloc(foo, 3 * PAGESIZE) would call 
kmem_cache_alloc(foo->vm_qcache[2]). In 
most cases the cache’s magazine layer would 
satisfy the allocation, and we would be done. If 
the cache needed to create a new slab it would call 
vmem_alloc(foo, 16 * PAGESIZE), which 
would be satisfied from the arena’s segment list. 
The slab allocator would then divide its 16—page 
slab into five 3—page objects and use one of them 
to satisfy the original allocation. 


When we create an arena’s quantum caches we pass a 
flag to kmem_cache_create(), KMC_QCACHE, that 
directs the slab allocator to use a particular slab size: 
the next power of two above 3 * qcache_max. We 
use this particular value for three reasons: (1) the slab 
size must be larger than qcache_max to prevent 
infinite recursion; (2) by numerical luck, this slab size 
provides near-perfect slab packing (e.g. five 3—page 
objects fill 15/16 of a 16—page slab); and (3) we'll see 
below that using a common slab size for all quantum 
caches helps to reduce overall arena fragmentation. 


4.4.5. Fragmentation 


‘A waste is a terrible thing to mind.” — Anonymous 


Fragmentation is the disintegration of a resource into 
unusably small, discontiguous segments. To see how 
this can happen, imagine allocating a 1GB resource 
one byte at a time, then freeing only the even- 
numbered bytes. The arena would then have 500MB 
free, yet it could not even satisfy a 2—byte allocation. 


We observe that it is the combination of different 
allocation sizes and different segment lifetimes that 
causes persistent fragmentation. If all allocations are 
the same size, then any freed segment can obviously 
satisfy another allocation of the same size. If all 
allocations are transient, the fragmentation is transient. 
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We have no control over segment lifetime, but 
quantum caching offers some control over allocation 
size: namely, all quantum caches have the same slab 
size, so most allocations from the arena’s segment list 
occur in slab-size chunks. 


At first it may appear that all we’ve done is move the 
problem: the segment list won’t fragment as much, but 
now the quantum caches themselves can _ suffer 
fragmentation in the form of partially—used slabs. The 
critical difference is that the free objects in a quantum 
cache are of a size that’s known to be useful, whereas 
the segment list can disintegrate into useless pieces 
under hostile workloads. Moreover, prior allocation is 
a good predictor of future allocation [Weinstock88], so 
free objects are likely to be used again. 


It is impossible to prove that this helps,” but it seems 
to work well in practice. We have never had a report 
of severe fragmentation since vmem’s introduction 
(we had many such reports with the old resource map 
allocator), and Solaris systems often stay up for years. 


4.5. Performance 


4.5.1. Microbenchmark Performance 


We’ve stated that vmem_alloc() and vmem_freeQ) 
are constant-time operations regardless of arena 
fragmentation, whereas rmalloc() and rmfreeQ) 
are linear-time. We measured alloc/free latency as a 
function of fragmentation to verify this. 


Figure 4.5.1: Latency vs. Fragmentation 
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rmalloc() has a slight performance edge at very low 
fragmentation because the algorithm is so naive. At 
zero fragmentation, vmem’s latency without quantum 
caching was 1560ns, vs. 715ns for rmalloc(). 
Quantum caching reduces vmem’s latency to just 
482ns, so for allocations that go to the quantum caches 
(the common case) vmem is faster than rmalloc() 
even at very low fragmentation. 


*In fact, it has been proven that “there is no reliable algorithm for 
ensuring efficient memory usage, and none is possible.” [Wilson95] 





4.5.2. System—Level Performance 


Vmem’s low latency and linear scaling remedied 
serious pathologies in the performance of kernel 
virtual address allocation under rmalloc(), yielding 
dramatic improvements in system—level performance. 


¢ LADDIS. Veritas reported a 50% improvement in 
LADDIS peak throughput with the new virtual 
memory allocator [Taylor99]. 


* Web Service. On a large Starfire system running 
2700 Netscape servers under Softway’s Share II 
scheduler, vmem reduced system time from 60% to 
10%, roughly doubling system capacity [Swain98]. 


¢ I/O Bandwidth. An internal I/O benchmark on a 
64—CPU Starfire generated such heavy contention 
on the old rmalloc() lock that the system was 
essentially useless. Contention was exacerbated by 
very long hold times due to rmalloc()’s linear 
search of the increasingly fragmented kernel heap. 
lockstat(1M) (a Solaris utility that measures 
kernel lock contention) revealed that threads were 
spinning for an average of 48 milliseconds to 
acquire the rmalloc() lock, thus limiting I/O 
bandwidth to just 1000/48 = 21 I/O operations per 
second per CPU. With vmem the problem 
completely disappeared and performance improved 
by several orders of magnitude. 


4.6. Summary 


The vmem interface supports both simple and highly 
constrained allocations, and its importing mechanism 
can build complex resources from simple components. 
The interface is sufficiently general that we’ve been 
able to eliminate over 30 special-purpose allocators in 
Solaris since vmem’s introduction. 


The vmem implementation has proven to be very fast 
and scalable, improving performance on system-level 
benchmarks by 50% or more. It has also proven to be 
very robust against fragmentation in practice. 


Vmem’s instant—fit policy and external boundary tags 
appear to be new concepts. They guarantee constant— 
time performance regardless of allocation size or arena 
fragmentation. 


Vmem’s quantum caches provide very low latency and 
linear scalability for the most common allocations. 
They also present a particularly friendly workload to 
the arena’s segment list, which helps to reduce overall 
arena fragmentation. 
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5. Core Slab Allocator Enhancements 


Sections 3 and 4 described the magazine and vmem 
layers, two new technologies above and below the slab 
layer. In this section we describe two vmem-related 
enhancements to the slab allocator itself. 


5.1. Object Caching for Any Resource 


The original slab allocator used rmalloc() to get 
kernel heap addresses for its slabs and invoked the VM 
system to back those addresses with physical pages. 


Every object cache now uses a vmem arena as its slab 
supplier. The slab allocator simply invokes 
vmem_alloc() and vmem_free() to create and 
destroy slabs. It makes no assumptions about the 
nature of the resource it’s managing, so it can provide 
object caching for any arena.” This feature is what 
makes vmem’s high-performance quantum caching 
possible (§4.4.4). 


5.2. Reclaim Callbacks 


For performance, the kernel caches things that aren’t 
strictly needed. The DNLC (directory name lookup 
cache) improves pathname resolution performance, for 
example, but most DNLC entries aren’t actually in use 
at any given moment. If the DNLC could be notified 
when the system was running low on memory, it could 
free some of its entries to relieve memory pressure. 


We support this by allowing clients to specify a 
reclaim callback to kmem_cache_create(). The 
allocator calls this function when the cache’s vmem 
arena is running low on resources. The callback is 
purely advisory; what it actually does is entirely up to 
the client. A typical action might be to give back 
some fraction of the objects, or to free all objects that 
haven’t been accessed in the last N seconds. 


This capability allows clients like the DNLC, inode 
cache and NFS_READDIR cache to grow more or less 
unrestricted until the system runs low on memory, at 
which point they are asked to start giving some back. 


One possible future enhancement would be to add an 
argument to the reclaim callback to indicate the 
number of bytes wanted, or the “level of desperation.” 
We have not yet done so because simple callback 
policies like “give back 10% each time I’m called” 


have proven to be perfectly adequate in practice. 


*For caches backed by non~memory vmem arenas, the caller must 
specify the KMC_NOTOUCH flag to kmem_cache_create() so 
the allocator won’t try to use free buffers to hold its internal state. 
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6. User—Level Memory Allocation: 
The libumem Library 


It was relatively straightforward to transplant the 
magazine, slab, and vmem technologies to user-level. 
We created a library, /ibumem, that provides all the 
same services. In this section we discuss the handful 
of porting issues that came up and compare libumem’s 
performance to other user-level memory allocators. 
libumem is still experimental as of this writing. 


6.1. Porting Issues 


The allocation code (magazine, slab, and vmem) was 
essentially unchanged; the challenge was to find user— 
level replacements for the kernel functionality on 
which it relies, and to accommodate the limitations 
and interface requirements of user-level library code. 


¢ (CPU ID. The kernel uses the CPU ID, which can 
be determined in just a few instructions, to index 
into a cache’s cache_cpu[] array. There is no 
equivalent of CPU ID in the thread library; we 
need one.” For the prototype we just hashed on the 
thread ID, which is available cheaply in libthread. 


+ Memory Pressure. In the kernel, the VM system 
invokes kmem_reap() when system-wide free 
memory runs low. There is no equivalent concept 
in userland. In libumem we check the depot 
working set size whenever we access the depot and 
return any excess to the slab layer. 


*+ Supporting malloc(3C) and free(3C). To 
implement malloc() and free() we create a set 
of about 30 fixed-size object caches to handle 
small-to-medium malloc() requests. We use 
malloc()’s size argument to index into a table 
to locate the nearest cache, e.g. mal 1loc(350) 
goes to the umem_alloc_384 cache. For larger 
allocations we use the VM system directly, i.e. 
sbrk(2) or mmap(2). We prepend an 8—byte 
boundary tag to each buffer so we can determine 
its size in Free). 


- Initialization. The cost of initializing the kernel 
memory allocator is trivial compared to the cost of 
booting, but the cost of initializing libumem is not 
entirely trivial compared to the cost of exec(2), 
primarily because libumem must create the 30 
standard caches that support malloc/free. We 
therefore create these caches lazily (on demand). 


**Our game plan is to make the kernel and thread library cooperate, 
so that whenever the kernel dispatches a thread to a different CPU, it 
stores the new CPU ID in the user-level thread structure. 
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6.2. Performance 


A complete analysis of user-level memory allocators 
is beyond the scope of this paper, so we compared 
libumem only to the strongest competition: 


* the Hoard allocator [Berger00], which appears to 
be the current best-of-breed among scalable user— 
level memory allocators; 


¢ ptmalloc [Gloger01], a widely used multithreaded 
malloc used in the GNU C library; 


* the Solaris mtmalloc library. 


We also benchmarked the Solaris C library’s malloc 
[Sleator85] to establish a single—threaded baseline. 


During our measurements we found several serious 
scalability problems with the Solaris mtmalloc library. 
mtmalloc creates per-CPU power-—of-two freelists for 
sizes up to 64K, but its algorithm for selecting a 
freelist was simply round-robin; thus its workload was 
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Figure 6.2: malloc/free Performance 


Note: the shaded area indicates data points where the number of threads exceeds the number of CPUs: all curves 
necessarily flatten at that point. An allocator with linear scaling should be linear up to the shaded area, then flat. 


Number of threads (10-CPU system) 


merely fanned out, not made CPU-local. Moreover, 
the round-robin index was itself a global variable, so 
frequent increments by all CPUs caused severe 
contention for its cache line. We also found that 
mtmalloc’s per-CPU data structures were not suitably 
padded and aligned to cache line boundaries to prevent 
false sharing, as discussed in $3.6. 


We fixed mtmalloc to select a per-CPU freelist by 
thread ID hashing as in libumem, and we padded and 
aligned its per-CPU data structures. These changes 
improved the scalability of mtmalloc dramatically, 
making it competitive with Hoard and libumem. 


We measured the allocators’ scalability on a 1O-CPU 
E4000 using the methods described in §3.8. Figure 
6.2 shows that libe’s malloc and the original mtmalloc 
perform abysmally as the number of threads increases. 
ptmalloc provides good scalability up to 8 CPUs, but 
appears not to scale beyond that. By contrast, 
libumem, Hoard, and the fixed mtmalloc all show 
linear scaling. Only the slopes differ, with libumem 
being the fastest. 
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7. Conclusions 


The enduring lesson from our experience with the slab 
allocator is that it is essential to create excellent core 
services. It may seem strange at first, but core 
services are often the most neglected. 


People working on a particular performance problem 
such as web server performance typically focus on a 
specific goal like better SPECweb99 numbers. If 
profiling data suggests that a core system service is 
one of the top five problems, our hypothetical 
SPECweb99 performance team is more likely to find a 
quick—and-—dirty way to avoid that service than to 
embark on a major detour from their primary task and 
redesign the offending subsystem. This is how we 
ended up with over 30 special—purpose allocators 
before the advent of vmem. 


Such quick—and-dirty solutions, while adequate at the 
time, do not advance operating system technology. 
Quite the opposite: they make the system more 
complex, less maintainable, and leave behind a mess 
of ticking time bombs that will eventually have to be 
dealt with. None of our 30 special—purpose allocators, 
for example, had anything like a magazine layer; thus 
every one of them was a scalability problem in 
waiting. (In fact, some were no longer waiting.) 


Before 1994, Solaris kernel engineers avoided the 
memory allocator because it was known to be slow. 
Now, by contrast, our engineers actively seek ways to 
use the allocator because it is known to be fast and 
scalable. They also know that the allocator provides 
extensive statistics and debugging support, which 
makes whatever they’re doing that much easier. 


We currently use the allocator to manage ordinary 
kernel memory, virtual memory, DMA, minor device 
numbers, System V semaphores, thread stacks and task 
IDs. More creative uses are currently in the works, 
including using the allocator to manage pools of 
worker threads — the idea being that the depot working 
set provides an effective algorithm to manage the size 
of the thread pool. And in the near future, libumem 
will bring all of this technology to user-level 
applications and libraries. 


We’ve demonstrated that magazines and vmem have 
improved performance on real-world system-level 
benchmarks by 50% or more. But equally important, 
we achieved these gains by investing in a core system 
service (resource allocation) that many other project 
teams have built on. Investing in core services is 
critical to maintaining and evolving a fast, reliable 
operating system. 
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Appendix A: Composing Vmem Arenas and Object Caches 


In this Appendix we describe all the key steps to get from system boot to creating a complex object cache. 


At compile time we statically declare a few vmem arena structures and boundary tags to get us through boot. 
During boot, the first arena we create is the primordial heap_arena, which defines the kernel virtual address 
range to use for the kernel heap: 


heap_arena = vmem_create("heap”", 


kernelheap, heapsize, /* base and size of kernel heap */ 

PAGESIZE, /* unit of currency is one page */ 

NULL, NULL, NULL, /* nothing to import from -- heap is primordial */ 
0, /* no quantum caching needed */ 

VM_SLEEP) ; /* OK to wait for memory to create arena */ 


vmem_create(), seeing that we’re early in boot, uses one of the statically declared arenas to represent the 
heap, and uses statically declared boundary tags to represent the heap’s initial span. Once we have the heap 
arena, we can create new boundary tags dynamically. For simplicity, we always allocate a whole page of 
boundary tags at a time: we select a page of heap, map it, divvy it up into boundary tags, use one of those 
boundary tags to represent the heap page we just allocated, and put the rest on the arena’s free boundary tag list. 


Next, we create kmem_va_arena as a subset of heap_arena to provide virtual address caching (via quantum 
caching) for up to 8 pages. Quantum caching improves performance and helps to minimize heap fragmentation, 
as we saw in §4.4.5. kmem_va_arena uses vmem_alloc() and vmem_free() to import from heap_arena: 


kmem_va_arena = vmem_create("kmem_va", 


NULL, 0, /* no initial span; we import everything */ 
PAGESIZE, /* unit of currency is one page */ 
vmem_alloc, /* import allocation function */ 

vmem_free, /* import free function */ 

heap_arena, /* import vmem source */ 

8 * PAGESIZE, * quantum caching for up to 8 pages */ 
VM_SLEEP) ; /* OK to wait for memory to create arena */ 


Finally, we create kmem_default_arena, the backing store for most object caches. Its import function, 
segkmem_al loc(), invokes vmem_alloc() to get virtual addresses and then backs them with physical pages: 


kmem_default_arena = vmem_create("kmem_default", 


NULL, O, /* no initial span; we import everything */ 
PAGESIZE, /* unit of currency is one page */ 
segkmem_al loc, /* import allocation function */ 
segkmem_free, /* import free function */ 

kmem_va_arena, /* import vmem source */ 

0, /* no quantum caching needed */ 

VM_SLEEP) ; /* OK to wait for memory to create arena */ 


At this point we have a simple page-level allocator: to get three pages of mapped kernel heap, we could call 
vmem_alloc(kmem_default_arena, 3 * PAGESIZE, VM_SLEEP) directly. In fact, this is precisely how 
the slab allocator gets memory for new slabs. Finally, the kernel’s various subsystems create their object 
caches. For example, the UFS filesystem creates its inode cache: 


inode_cache = kmem_cache_create("ufs_inode_cache", 


sizeof (struct inode), /* object size */ 
3 /* use allocator's default alignment */ 
ufs_inode_cache_constructor, /* inode constructor */ 
ufs_inode_cache_destructor, /* inode destructor */ 
ufs_inode_cache_reclaim, /* inode reclaim */ 
NULL, /* argument to above funcs */ 
NULL, * implies kmem_default_arena */ 
0): /* no special flags */ 
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Appendix B: Vmem Arenas and Object Caches in Solaris 8 


The data on this page was obtained by 
running the 
mdb(1) on a large Solaris 8 server. 
substantially trimmed to fit the page. 


::kmastat command under 
It was 


The (shortened) list of all vmem arenas 
appears below; the (shortened) list of all 
object caches appears to the right. Shaded 
regions show the connection between vmem 
arenas and their quantum caches. [Note: 
vmem names its quantum caches. by 
appending the object size to the arena name, 
e.g. the 8K quantum cache for kmem_va is 
named kmem_va_8192.] 


Arena names are indented in the table below 
to indicate their importing relationships. For 
example, kmem_default imports virtual 
addresses from kmem_va, which in turn 
imports virtual addresses from heap. 


The allocation statistics demonstrate the 
efficacy of quantum caching. At the time of 
this snapshot there had been over a million 
allocations for sbusO_dvma (1.18 million 
8K allocations, as shown in the _ total 
allocation column for sbusO_dvma_8192; 
309,600 16K allocations, and so on). All of 
this activity resulted in just 14 segment list 
allocations. Everything else was handled by 
the quantum caches. 
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Abstract 


Modern thin-client systems are designed to provide the same graphical interfaces and applications available 
on traditional desktop computers while centralizing administration and allowing more efficient use of 
computing resources. Despite the rapidly increasing popularity of these client-server systems, there are few 
reliable analyses of their performance. Industry standard benchmark techniques commonly used for 
measuring desktop system performance are ill-suited for measuring the performance of thin-client systems 
because these benchmarks only measure application performance on the server, not the actual user- 
perceived performance on the client. 


To address this problem, we have developed slow-motion benchmarking, a new measurement technique for 
evaluating thin-client systems. In slow-motion benchmarking, performance is measured by capturing 
network packet traces between a thin client and its respective server during the execution of a slow-motion 
version of a standard application benchmark. These results can then be used either independently or in 
conjunction with standard benchmark results to yield an accurate and objective measure of the performance 
of thin-client systems. 


We have demonstrated the effectiveness of slow-motion benchmarking by using this technique to measure 
the performance of several popular thin-client systems in various network environments on web and 
multimedia workloads. Our results show that slow-motion benchmarking resolves the problems with using 
standard benchmarks on thin-client systems and is an accurate tool for analyzing the performance of these 
systems. 


have a very simple configuration, reducing support 
costs. Because of the potential cost benefits of thin- 
client computing, a wide range of thin-client platforms 
has been developed. Some application service providers 


1 Introduction 


The rising cost of support and maintenance for desktop 
systems has fueled a growing interest in thin-client 
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computing. Modern thin-client systems are designed to 
provide the same graphical interfaces and applications 
available on desktop systems while centralizing 
computing work on powerful servers to reduce 
administration costs and make more efficient use of 
shared computing resources. 


While the term “thin-client computing” has been used 
to refer to a variety of different client-server computing 
architectures, the primary feature common to most thin- 
client systems is that all application logic is executed on 
the server, not on the client. The user interacts with a 
lightweight client that is generally responsible only for 
handling user input and output, such as receiving screen 
display updates and sending user input back to the 
server over a network connection. Unlike older client- 
server architectures such as X [7], many modern thin- 
client systems even run the window system on the 
server. As a result, the client generally does not need 
many resources, thus requiring fewer upgrades, and can 


(ASPs) are even offering thin-client service over wide 
area networks such as the Internet [8, 10, 22]. 


The growing popularity of thin-client systems makes it 
important to develop techniques for analyzing their 
performance, to assess the general feasibility of the 
thin-client computing model, and to compare different 
thin-client platforms. However, because thin-client 
platforms are designed and used very differently from 
traditional desktop systems, quantifying and measuring 
their performance effectively is difficult. Standard 
benchmarks for desktop system performance cannot be 
relied upon to provide accurate results when used to 
measure thin-client systems. Because benchmark 
applications running in a thin-client system are 
executed on the server, these benchmarks effectively 
only measure the server’s performance and do not 
accurately represent the user’s experience at the client- 
side of the system. To make matters more difficult, 
many of these systems are proprietary and closed- 
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source, making it difficult to instrument them and 
obtain accurate results. 


To address this problem, we introduce slow-motion 
benchmarking, a new measurement technique for 
evaluating thin-client systems. In  slow-motion 
benchmarking, performance is measured by capturing 
network packet traces between a thin client and its 
respective server during the execution of a slow-motion 
version of a standard application benchmark. These 
results can then be used either independently or in 
conjunction with standard benchmark results to yield an 
accurate and objective measure of user-perceived 
performance for applications running over thin-client 
systems. 


To demonstrate the accuracy of this technique, we have 
used slow-motion benchmarking to measure the 
performance of four popular thin-client systems on both 
web and multimedia applications. The  thin-client 
systems evaluated were Microsoft Terminal Services 
[17], Citrix MetaFrame [4], AT&T VNC [32], and Sun 
Ray [30]. We measured the performance of these 
systems over various network access bandwidths, 
ranging from ISDN up to LAN network environments. 
Our results illustrate the performance differences 
between these thin-client systems and demonstrate the 
effectiveness of slow-motion benchmarking as a tool 
for analyzing thin-client system performance. We have 
also compared our results to the results obtained using 
standard application benchmarking approaches. These 
comparisons illustrate the limitations of previous thin- 
client benchmarking efforts based on widely-used 
industry standard benchmarks. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
describes how thin-client systems operate in further 
detail and then explains the difficulties inherent in 
measuring the performance of thin-client platforms with 
standard benchmarks. Section 3 presents the slow- 
motion benchmarking technique and discusses how it 
can be used to measure thin-client performance. Section 
4 presents examples of benchmarks that we have 
modified for slow-motion benchmarking and describes 
how these may be used to evaluate thin-client systems. 
Section 5 compares slow-motion benchmarking to 
standard benchmarking by presenting experimental 
results that quantify the performance of popular thin- 
client systems on web and multimedia application 
workloads over different network bandwidths. Section 
6 discusses related work. Finally, we summarize our 
conclusions and discuss opportunities for future work. 
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2 Measuring Thin-Client Performance 


To provide sufficient background for discussing the 
issues in measuring thin-client performance, we first 
describe in further detail how thin-client systems 
operate. In this paper, we focus on thin-client systems 
in which a user’s complete desktop computing 
environment, including both application logic and the 
windowing system, is entirely run on the server. This is 
the architecture underlying most modern systems 
referred to as thin-clients, such as Citrix MetaFrame 
and Microsoft Terminal Services. One of its primary 
advantages is that existing applications for standalone 
systems can be used in such systems without 
modification. 


In this type of architecture, the two main components 
are a Client application that executes on a user’s local 
desktop machine and a server application that executes 
on a remote system. The end user’s machine can be a 
hardware device designed specifically to run the client 
application or simply a low-end personal computer. The 
remote server machine typically runs a standard server 
operating system, and the client and _ server 
communicate across a network connection between the 
desktop and server. The client sends input data across 
the network to the server, and the server, after 
executing application logic based on the user input, 
returns display updates encoded using a platform- 
specific remote display protocol. The updates may be 
encoded as high-level graphics drawing commands, or 
simply compressed pixel data. For instance, Citrix 
MetaFrame encodes display updates as_ graphics 
drawing commands while VNC encodes display 
updates as compressed pixel data. 


To improve remote display performance, especially in 
environments where network bandwidth is limited, 
thin-client systems often employ three optimization 
techniques: compression, caching, and merging. With 
compression, algorithms such as zlib or run-length 
encoding can be applied to display updates to reduce 
bandwidth requirements with only limited additional 
processing overhead. With caching, a client cache can 
be used to store display elements such as fonts and 
bitmaps, so the client can obtain some frequently used 
display elements locally rather than repeatedly 
requesting them from the server. With merging, display 
updates are queued on the server and then merged 
before they are sent to the client. If two updates change 
the same screen region, merging will suppress the older 
update and only send the more recent update to the 
client. In merging, display updates are sent 
asynchronously with respect to application execution, 
decoupling application rendering of visual output on the 
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server from the actual display of the output on the 
client. Depending on the merging policy and the 
network speed, there may be a significant time lapse 
between the time application rendering occurs on the 
server and the time the actual display occurs on the 
client. These optimizations, particularly merging, can 
make analyzing thin-client performance difficult. 


The performance of a thin-client system should be 
judged by what the user experiences on the client. 
There are two main problems encountered when trying 
to analyze the performance of thin-client systems. The 
first problem is how to correctly measure performance 
of the overall system rather than simply the server’s 
performance. The second, more subtle problem is how 
to objectively measure the resulting display quality, 
particularly given the display update optimizations that 
may be employed. Three methods that have been used 
to measure thin-client system performance are internal 
application measurements with standard benchmarks, 
client instrumentation, and network monitoring. We 
discuss each of these methods below and _ their 
limitations. 


The first approach, commonly used for traditional 
desktop systems, is to simply run a standard benchmark 
on the system. For instance, a video playback 
application could be run that reports the frame rate as a 
measure of performance. However, this does not 
provide an accurate measure of overall thin-client 
performance because the application programs are 
executed entirely on the server. Since application 
execution is often decoupled from client display, the 
results reported using’ internal application 
measurements might not be an accurate reflection of 
user-perceived performance on the client. The 
benchmark program often runs on the server 
irrespective of the status of the display on the client. A 
video playback application, for example, would 
measure the frame rate as rendered on the server, but if 
many of the frames did not reach the client, the frame 
rate reported by the benchmark would give an overly 
optimistic view of performance. 


A second, more accurate measurement method would 
be to directly instrument the client. If appropriate 
tracing mechanisms could be inserted into the thin- 
client system to log input and output display events on 
the client, very detailed measurements of thin-client 
performance could be performed. However, many thin- 
client systems are quite complex and instrumenting 
them effectively would not be easy. Furthermore, the 
information that could be obtained within these systems 
would still not provide a direct measure of user- 
perceived display quality. Running a video playback 


application, for example, would result in thousands of 
display updates. One would still be left with the 
problem of how to determine how those display updates 
translate into actual video frames to determine how 
many video frames were delivered to the client. A more 
practical problem is that many of the most popular thin- 
client systems, such as Citrix MetaFrame, Windows 
Terminal Services, SCO Tarantella, and Sun Ray, are 
all proprietary, closed systems. Even the specification 
of the remote display protocol used in these systems is 
not available. 


A third measurement method is network monitoring. 
While just measuring application performance on the 
server can be inaccurate and direct thin-client 
instrumentation is often not possible, monitoring 
network activity between the client and server during 
the execution of an application can give us a closer 
approximation to the user-perceived performance of 
that application on the client-side. We can measure the 
latency of operations such as web page downloads as 
the time between the start and end of client-server 
communication in response to those operations. 
However, while this method enables us to more 
accurately measure the latency of display updates for 
such operations, we are still left with the question of 
determining the resulting display quality. Fast 
performance is naturally an important metric, but it is 
insufficient when considered in isolation. The user’s 
interactive experience is equally determined by the 
visual quality of the updates, and in many cases 
platforms may achieve high speed screen refresh rates 
by discarding data, which does not necessarily lead to 
good interactive performance from the _ user’s 
perspective. 


In particular, thin-client systems that use display update 
merging may drop interim display updates if the client 
cannot keep up with the rate of display updates 
generated on the server. A thin-client platform that uses 
this kind of policy will appear to perform well on 
benchmarks measuring only the latency of display 
updates, even at very low bandwidths, because it will 
simply discard whatever data cannot be transmitted 
quickly enough. This problem is exacerbated by most 
standard benchmarks for measuring — graphical 
performance, which typically execute a rapid sequence 
of tasks with frequent display changes. For instance, the 
standard industry benchmark i-Bench [35] from Ziff- 
Davis measures performance on web applications with 
a rapid-fire series of web page downloads, each page 
triggering the download of the next page when 
complete. This technique works for traditional desktop 
systems, but on a thin-client system, the server can end 
up finishing one page download and starting the next 
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long before the client has finished displaying the first 
page. The server may even stop sending the display 
updates associated with the first page and send the 
client on to the second regardless of whether the client 
has finished its display. 


Monitoring the amount of data transferred for display 
updates at different network bandwidths can help to 
determine when display update merging 1s occurring, 
but other problems remain. For one, simple network 
monitoring cannot quantify the amount of display 
updates still being discarded at the highest available 
bandwidths. In addition, because each thin-client 
platform encodes display updates in its own proprietary 
protocol, network monitoring alone cannot determine 
whether the thin-client platforms are all transmitting the 
same overall visual display data, making it impossible 
to effectively compare the performance of the platforms 
to each other. Monitoring network traffic at the client is 
an improvement over — server-side application 
measurements, but we still cannot correctly measure 
overall performance in a way that accounts for both 
system response time and display quality. 


3  Slow-Motion Benchmarking 


To provide a more effective method for measuring thin- 
client performance, we _ introduce slow-motion 
benchmarking. In slow-motion benchmarking, we use 
network packet traces to monitor the latency and data 
transferred between the client and the server, but we 
alter the benchmark application by introducing delays 
between the separate visual components of that 
benchmark, such as web pages or video frames, so that 
the display update for each component is_ fully 
completed on the client before the server begins 
processing the next one. 


Figure 1 and Figure 2 illustrate the difference in 
network traffic between standard and slow-motion 


versions of an i-Bench web benchmark that downloads 
a sequence of web pages. The benchmark is described 
presented is 


in Section 4.1. The data from 
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Figure 1: KB transferred at one-second intervals during a 


sequence of web page downloads with no delays under 
Citrix MetaFrame at 100 Mbps. 
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measurements for one thin-client platform, Citrix 
MetaFrame, with a 100 Mbps network connection 
between client and server. In the standard benchmark 
with no delays, the pages run together and cannot be 
separately identified, even at this high network 
bandwidth. In the slow-motion version of the 
benchmark with delays inserted between each page 
download, the display update data for each separate 
page is clearly demarcated. 


With slow-motion benchmarking, we process the 
network packet traces and use these gaps of idle time 
between components to break up the results on a per- 
component basis. This allows us to obtain the latency 
and data transferred for each visual component 
separately. We can then obtain overall results by taking 
the sum of these results. The amount of the delay used 
between visual components depends on the application 
workload and platform being tested. The necessary 
length of delay can be determined by monitoring the 
network traffic and making the delays long enough to 
achieve a clearly demarcated period between all the 
visual components where client-server communication 
drops to the idle level for that platform. This ensures 
that each visual component is discrete and generated 
completely. 


Slow-motion benchmarking has many advantages. First 
and most importantly, it ensures that display events 
reliably complete on the client so that capturing them 
using network monitoring provides an accurate measure 
of system performance. Slow-motion benchmarking 
ensures that clients display all visual components in the 
same sequence, providing a common foundation for 
making comparisons among thin-client systems. 


Second, slow-motion benchmarking does not require 
any invasive modification of thin-client systems, which 
is difficult even for open-source systems such as VNC 
and nearly impossible for proprietary systems. 
Additionally, since no invasive instrumentation is 
required, slow-motion benchmarking does not result in 
any additional performance overhead for the thin-client 
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Figure 2: KB transferred at one-second intervals during a 

slow-motion version of the same web page sequence. For 

visual clarity, only a subset of the full 109-page sequence 
represented by Figure | is shown here. 
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system being measured. 


Third, slow-motion benchmarking provides an effective 
way to determine when display updates are being 
discarded. Since the modified benchmarks run at a 
slower rate, the resource requirements are reduced, 
which in turn reduces the likelihood that display 
updates will be discarded. We can then compare the 
amount of data transferred for the standard and slow- 
motion versions of a given application benchmark to 
determine whether the display updates are being 
discarded even at the highest network bandwidths. In 
Section 4.2, we show how this is particularly useful for 
measuring the performance of video applications on 
thin-client systems. 


Fourth, slow-motion benchmarking is actually closer to 
standard user behavior for some applications, notably 
interactive activities such as web browsing. Unlike the 
behavior of web benchmarks such as those in 1-Bench, 
most users do not click through a hundred web pages in 
near-instantaneous succession; they wait for a page to 
visually complete loading before they move on to the 
next one. 


Finally, the delays introduced with slow-motion 
benchmarking allow us to obtain results with finer 
granularity at the level of individual visual components. 
This is very useful for studying the effects of different 
thin-client remote display mechanisms on different 
kinds of display data. For instance, some platforms may 
prove to be better than others at downloading text-only 
web pages, while others may be superior at graphics- 
heavy pages. These more detailed results enable us to 
make better judgments about the various design choices 
made in each thin-client platform. 


In designing slow-motion benchmarking, we made 
three assumptions. First, we assumed that introducing 
the delays between visual components would not 
inherently change the type or amount of data that 
should be transferred between client and server in a 
thin-client system. As far as we know, none of the thin- 
client platforms fundamentally alter the way they 
encode and send updates based on the amount of time 
between visual components. 


Second, we assumed that there would not be extraneous 
packets in the data stream that would change our 
measurements. In particular, we assumed that the 
delays introduced between visual components would be 
directly reflected in noticeable gaps in the network 
packet traces captured. For almost all thin-client 
platforms and application benchmarks that we 
measured, there were no packets during the idle 
periods. However, on certain platforms such as Sun 


Ray, some small packets were transmitted even during 
idle periods, possibly to make sure that the connection 
had not been lost. However, we found that a judicious 
filtering process based on the volume of idle-time data 
allowed us to successfully distinguish the data 
transferred for the pages from the overhead. 


Third, we assumed that monitoring network traffic 
generated by the slow-motion benchmarks was a valid 
measure of overall performance. Network monitoring 
allows us to completely measure network and server 
latency, but may not provide a complete end-to-end 


measure of client latency. Network monitoring does 


account for all client latency that occurs between the 
first and last packet generated for a visual component. 
However, this technique does not account for any client 
processing time required for displaying a visual 
component that occurs before the first network packet 
or after the last network packet for that component. The 
impact of this limitation depends on the importance of 
client latency to the overall performance. If, as we 
expected, network and server latency were the 
dominant factors in overall performance, the additional 
client latency would not be significant. However, if the 
client latency were a significant component of overall 
performance, network monitoring might not completely 
measure end-to-end performance. Client latency would 
typically be large if the client were heavily loaded. We 
therefore compensated for this limitation by monitoring 
client load with standard system monitoring tools such 
as perfmon and sysload to check whether the client was 
heavily loaded. We found that client load was generally 
not an issue and that the network was typically the 
primary performance bottleneck. The one instance in 
which this was not the case was for VNC running over 
high network bandwidths. However as we discuss in 
Section 5.2.2, we also instrumented VNC directly and 
found that the packet traces accounted for all client 
latency for this platform. 


4 Examples of Slow-Motion Benchmarks 


To illustrate how slow-motion benchmarking can be 
used in practice, we describe two examples of how 
application benchmarks can be modified to use slow- 
motion benchmarking. The two examples are taken 
from the Ziff-Davis i-Bench benchmark suite version 
1.5 [35], a benchmarking tool that has been used by 
numerous computer companies and Ziff-Davis Labs for 
measuring the performance of a variety of desktop and 
thin-client systems. The i-Bench benchmarks used were 
the Web Text Page Load and MPEGI1 Video 
benchmarks, which can be used to measure system 
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performance on web-based and _ multimedia 


applications. 
4.1 Web Text Page Load Benchmark 


The Web Text Page Load benchmark measures the total 
time required to download a_ Javascript-controlled 
sequence of web pages from a web server. In the 
unmodified benchmark, the web pages are downloaded 
one after another without user input using a Javascript- 
enabled web browser, such as Netscape or Internet 
Explorer. Each page contains a small script initiated by 
the Javascript onLoad handler that immediately begins 
downloading the next page once the web browser has 
finished downloading the current one. The benchmark 
cycles through a set of 54 unique web pages twice and 
then reports the elapsed time in milliseconds on a 
separate web page. Including the final results page, a 
total of 109 web pages are downloaded during this test. 
The 54 pages contain both text and bitmap graphics, 
with some pages containing more text while others 
contain more graphics, with some common graphical 
elements included on each page. 


There are two problems with using the unmodified Web 
Text Page Load benchmark for measuring thin-client 
performance. The first problem is that since the 
benchmark would execute in the web browser on the 
server of a thin-client system, the Javascript handler 
may indicate that a given web page has been 
completely downloaded on the server and move on to 
the next page while the given page has not yet been 
completely displayed on the client. The second problem 
is that since the benchmark only provides an overall 
latency measure for downloading an entire sequence of 
web pages, it does not provide an accurate measure of 
per page download latencies and how performance may 
vary with page content. 


We can address these problems by applying slow- 
motion benchmarking as_ follows. The visual 
components of this benchmark are the individual web 
pages. To break up the benchmark into its separate 
components, we can simply alter the Javascript code 
used to load the successor page so that it introduces 
delays of several seconds between web pages. The 
delay should be long enough to ensure that the thin 
client receives and displays each page completely 
before the thin server began downloading the next web 
page. Furthermore, the delays should be long enough to 
ensure that there is no temporal overlap in transferring 
the data belonging to two consecutive pages. A longer 
delay might be required in systems with lower network 
bandwidth between client and server. 
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By using a slow-motion version of the Web Text Page 
Load benchmark modified along these lines, we can 
ensure that each web page is completely displayed on 
the client and measure performance on a per-page basis. 
As a result, we can conduct performance comparisons 
of different thin-client systems knowing that each of 
them is correctly displaying the same set of web pages. 
In addition, we can use the per-page measurements to 
determine how page download latency and the amount 
of data transferred varies with page content. By 
performing these measurements with various network 
bandwidths between client and server, we can 
determine how the response time of a thin-client system 
varies with network access bandwidth. Given a model 
of how frequently users move between web pages, we 
can use the slow-motion benchmarking measurements 
to determine whether a thin-client system can provide 
sufficient response time for a given network connection 
to ensure a good web browsing experience. 


4.2 MPEGI1 Video Benchmark 


The MPEG] Video benchmark measures the total time 
required to playback an MPEGI video file containing a 
mix of news and entertainment programming. The 
video is a 34.75 second clip that consists of 834. 
352x240 pixel frames with an ideal frame rate of 24 
frames per second (fps). The ideal frame rate is the rate 
a video player would use for playing the video file in 
the absence of resource limitations that would make this 
impossible. The total size of the video file is 5.11 MB. 
In running the video benchmark on a thin-client system, 
the video player would run on the server and decode 
and render the MPEGI video on the server. The remote 
display protocol of the thin-client system would then 
send the resulting display updates to the client. Note 
that unlike streaming MPEG media systems that 
transmit MPEG video to the client for decoding, thin- 
client systems first decode the video on the server and 
then transmit display updates using their own remote 
display protocol. 


There are two problems with using the unmodified 
MPEG1 Video benchmark for measuring thin-client 
performance. The first problem is that playback time 
alone is a poor measure of video performance. Some 
video players discard video frames when the system is 
not fast enough to decode and display every frame. The 
second problem is that in thin-client systems, the 
system itself may also drop video frames by discarding 
their corresponding display updates when the network 
between the client and server is congested. The 
resulting lower video quality is not properly accounted 
for by either the playback-time metric or the video 
player’s accounting of dropped video frames. 
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We can address these problems by applying slow- 
motion benchmarking as follows. In this case, the visual 
components of the benchmark are the individual video 
frames. We can isolate these frames simply by reducing 
the video playback rate of the benchmark. The playback 
rate should be slow enough to ensure that there is 
enough time to decode and display each video frame 
before the next one needs to be processed. Although 
users would not actually watch video at such a greatly 
reduced playback rate, the measurements at this 
reduced playback rate can be used to establish the 
reference data transfer rate from the thin server to the 
client that corresponds to a “perfect” playback without 
discarded video frames. The data transfer rate can be 
calculated as the total data transferred divided by the 
total playback time. We can then compare the data 
transfer rate at the reduced playback rate with the 
corresponding full playback rate measurements to 
determine the video quality achieved at full playback 
rate. More specifically, we can use the following 
formula as a measure of video quality VQ at a given 
specified playback rate P: 


DataTransferred(P) / PlaybackTime(P) 
IdealFPS(P) 


VQ(P) = 


DataTransferred(slow-mo) / PlaybackTime(slow-mo) 
IdealFPS(slow-mo) 


For example, suppose playing a video at an ideal 24 fps 
rate takes half a minute and results in 10 MB of data 
being transferred while playing the video at a slow- 
motion ideal 1 fps rate takes 12 minutes and results in 
20 MB of data being transferred. Then, based on the 
above formula, the resulting video quality VQ at 24 fps 
will be 0.5 or 50%, which is what one would expect 
since the 24 fps video playback discarded half of the 
video data. The effectiveness of this formula depends 
on the platform’s ability to maintain the 1 fps frame 
rate. In our experiments, all of the platforms closely 
conformed to the frame rate. 


While this metric provides a useful, non-invasive way 
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Figure 3: Testbed configuration. 


to measure video quality, it only accounts for the 
amount of data discarded and does not account for the 
fact that some video data may be more important to the 
overall display quality of a given video sequence than 
other data. For instance, discarding display updates 
corresponding to a video frame that looks almost the 
same as both the previous and next video frames in a 
sequence would not change the perceived display 
quality as much as discarding updates corresponding to 
a video frame that is unlike any of its neighboring 
frames. At the same time though, as discussed in 
Section 2, many of the thin-client systems use some 
form of compression to reduce the data size of their 
display updates. Compression effectively reduces data 
size by removing redundant information in the data. If 
we assume that the amount of unique information in a 
display update is a measure of its importance, then a 
compressed display update could be viewed in a rough 
sense as being scaled according to its importance. In 
this case, the proposed measure of video quality based 
on the amount of discarded compressed data effectively 
accounts for the fact that different display data may be 
of different importance. 


5 Experimental Results 


To demonstrate the effectiveness of slow-motion 
benchmarking, we evaluated four popular thin-client 
platforms using the unmodified and slow-motion 
versions of the web and video benchmarks described in 
Section 4. The platforms we measured were Citrix 
MetaFrame, Windows Terminal Services, AT&T VNC, 
and Sun Ray. Section 5.1 describes our experimental 
design, including the hardware and software testbed we 
used, the thin-client platform configurations we tested, 
and the experiments we conducted. Sections 5.2 and 5.3 
discuss our measurements and results comparing slow- 
motion benchmarking against using the standard 
unmodified benchmarks. The results also contrast the 
performance of different thin-client systems on web and 
video applications. 
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PC Thin Client 
Micron Client Pro 


450 MHz Intel PII 
128 MB RAM 
14.6 GB Disk 
10/100BaseT NIC 
nVidia Riva TNT graphics 
adapter, 16 MB SDRAM 
100 MHz Sun uSPARC Ilep 
8 MB RAM 

10/100BaseT NIC 

ATI Rage 128 graphics adapter 


450 MHz Intel PII 
128 MB RAM 
14.6 GB Disk 
10/100BaseT NIC 


450 MHz Intel PII 
128 MB RAM 
14.6 GB Disk 
2 10/100BaseT NICs 


450 MHz Intel PII 
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450 MHz Intel PII 
128 MB RAM 
14.6 GB Disk 
10/100BaseT NIC 


5.1 


5.1.1 | Experimental Testbed 

Our testbed, shown in Figure 3, consisted of two pairs 
of client/server systems, a network simulator machine, 
a packet monitor machine, and a benchmark server. 
Only one client/server pair was active during any given 
test. The features of each system are summarized in 
Table 1, along with the SPEC95 performance numbers 
for each server system. 


Experimental Design 


The client/server systems included a Sun Ray thin client 
machine and a Sun server, and a PC client and server. 
The Sun thin server was used only for Sun Ray testing 
while the PC server was configured as a dual-boot 
machine to support the various Windows- and Linux- 
based thin-client systems. The Sun Ray client was 
considerably less powerful than the PC client, with only 
a 100 MHz uSPARC CPU and 8 MB of RAM 
compared to a 450 MHz Pentium II with 128 MB of 
RAM in the PC client. However, the large difference in 
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Role / Model OS / Window System 


MS Win NT 4.0 Workstation SP6 
Caldera OpenLinux 2.4, Xfree86 
3.3.6, KDE 1.1.2 


Sun Ray OS 


MS Win 2000 Professional 


MS Win NT 4.0 Server SP6a 


MS Win 2000 Advanced Server 
Caldera OpenLinux 2.4, Xfree86 
3.3.6, KDE 1.1.2 


Sun Solaris 7 Generic 106541-08, 
OpenWindows 3.6.1, CDE 1.3.5 


MS Win NT 4.0 Server SP6a 





Network Hub 3 10/100 5-Port Hubs N/A 
Linksys NH1005 


Table 1: Summary of testbed configuration. 


Citrix ICA Win32 Client 
MS RDP Client 
VNC Win32 3.3.3r7 Client 
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Citrix MetaFrame 1.8 
MS Win 2000 Terminal 
Services 

AT&T VNC 3.3.3r2 for Linux 
Netscape Communicator 4.72 


Sun Ray Server 1.2_10.d Beta 
Netscape Communicator 4.72 




























Ziff-Davis i-Bench 1.5 
MS Internet Information 
Server 





N/A 


client processing power was not a factor in our 
evaluations, as the client systems were not generally 
heavily loaded during testing. 


As shown in Figure 3, the network simulator machine 
was placed between the thin client and thin server 
machines to control the bandwidth between them. This 
simulator ran a software package called The Cloud 
[29], which allowed us to vary the effective bandwidth 
between the two network interface cards installed in the 
system. The thin clients and thin servers were separated 
from one another on isolated 100 Mbps networks. The 
server-side network was then connected to one of the 
network interfaces in the network simulator PC, and the 
client-side network was connected to the other 
interface. 


To ensure that this simulator did not itself introduce 
extra delay into our tests, we measured round-trip ping 
times from the client to the server at 100 Mbps, with 
and without the simulator inserted between the client 
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and the server. There were no significant differences 
and round-trip ping times were roughly 0.6 ms in both 
cases. 


To monitor the client-server network traffic, we used a 
PC running Etherpeek 4 [1], a software packet monitor 
that timestamps and records all packet traffic visible to 
the PC. As shown in Figure 3, we primarily used the 
packet monitor to observe client-side network traffic. In 
order to capture all packet traffic being sent in both 
directions between the thin client and server, we used 
hubs rather than switches in our testbed. Since traffic 
going through a hub 1s broadcast to all other machines 
connected to the hub, this enabled us to record network 
traffic between the client and server simply by 
connecting the packet monitor to the hub that the data 
was passing through. 


A limitation of this network setup is that the hubs are 
half-duplex, so that traffic cannot be sent through the 
hub from client to server and from server to client 
concurrently. Since most data in these thin-client 
platforms is traveling from the server to the client in 
any case, it is unlikely that the half-duplex network 
added significant delay to our experiments. 


Other options are possible, each with its disadvantages. 
One alternative would be to run a packet monitor on the 
thin client or thin server, but Etherpeek is highly 
resource-intensive and would undoubtedly adversely 
affect performance results. Furthermore, in the case of 
the Sun Ray thin client device, it is not possible to run a 
packet monitor locally on the client. Another alternative 
would be to use port-mirroring switches to support full- 
duplex network connections, but mirroring typically 
would only allow monitoring of either client to server 
traffic or vice versa, not both at the same time, as 
mirroring a duplex port in both directions 
simultaneously can result in packet loss [6]. 


Finally, we also had a separate benchmark server, 
which was used to run our modified version of the web 
page benchmark described in Section 4.1. To ensure 
that network traffic from the benchmark server did not 
interfere with the network connection between thin 
client and thin server, the benchmark server was 
connected to the testbed using a separate hub, as shown 
in Figure 3. Each thin server had two 100 Mbps 
network interfaces, one connected to the network 
simulator and through that to the client, the other 








Options Disk cache off, memory cache 
on, compression on 


Table 2: Thin-client platform configurations. 


Platform | Citrix MetaFrame Terminal Services 
Citrix Win2K RDP Win2K 
Display | 1024x768, 8-bit 1024x768, 8-bit 1024x768, 8-bit 1024x768, 24-bit 
TCP/IP TCP/IP TCP/IP UDP/IP 


Disk cache off, memory cache Hextile encoding, N/A 
on, compression on copyrect on 
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connected to the benchmark server on a separate 
channel. 


5.1.2 | Thin-Client Platforms 

The versions of the four thin-client systems tested are 
shown in the last column of Table 1. Citrix MetaFrame 
and Terminal Services were run with Windows 2000 
servers while VNC and Sun Ray were run with UNIX 
servers, Linux and Solaris. It was necessary to use 
different server operating systems because Terminal 
Services is part of Windows 2000, VNC performs much 
better on UNIX than Windows [32], and Sun Ray only 
works with Solaris. However to minimize system 
differences across thin-client platforms, all platforms 
except for Sun Ray used the exact same server 
hardware and same client OS and hardware. 


The thin-client platform configurations used for our 
experiments are listed in Table 2. To minimize 
application environment differences, we used common 
thin-client configuration options and common 
applications across all platforms whenever possible. 
Where it was not possible to configure all the platforms 
in the same way, we generally used default settings for 
the platforms in question. 


For all of our experiments, the video resolution of the 
thin client was set to 1024x768 resolution with 8-bit 
color, as this was the lowest common denominator 
supported by all of the platforms. However, the Sun 
Ray client was set to 24-bit color, since the Sun Ray 
display protocol is based on a 24-bit color encoding. 
Displaying in 8-bit color requires the Sun Ray server to 
convert all pixels to a pseudo 8-bit color stored in 24 
bits of information before they are sent over the 
network. As a result, displaying in 8-bit color reduces 
the display quality and increases the server overhead, 
but does not reduce the bandwidth requirements. 


5.1.3 Benchmarks 

We ran the benchmarks described in Section 4 on each 
of the four thin-client platforms. We measured the 
platforms using both the standard unmodified 
benchmarks and their respective slow-motion versions. 
We used the network simulator to vary the network 
bandwidth between client and server to examine the 
impact of bandwidth limitations on_ thin-client 
performance. We measured performance at four 
network bandwidths, 128 Kbps, 1.5 Mbps, 10 Mbps, 
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and 100 Mbps, roughly corresponding to ISDN, 
DSL/T1, and LAN network environments, respectively. 


To run the Web Text Page Load benchmark, we used 
Netscape Navigator 4.72, as it is available on all the 
platforms under study. The browser’s memory cache 
and disk cache were cleared before each test run. In all 
cases, the Netscape browser window was 1024x768 in 
size, so the region being updated was the same on each 
system. Nevertheless, Netscape on Windows 2000 
performs somewhat differently from Netscape on Linux 
and Solaris. For instance, in the Unix version, fonts 
appear smaller by default and a blank gray page appears 
between page downloads. These effects would tend to 
increase the amount of data that would need to be 
transferred on screen updates using a Unix-based thin- 
client platform. Our experience with various thin-client 
platforms indicate that these effects are minor in 
general, but should be taken into account when 
considering small thin-client performance differences 
across Unix and Windows systems. 


To run the MPEGI1 Video benchmark, we used 
Microsoft Windows Media Player version 6.4.09.1109 
for the Windows-based thin clients and MpegTV 
version 1.1 for the Unix-based thin clients. In order to 
facilitate a fair comparison between all platforms 
despite using two different players, we configured the 
two players so they had the same size video window 
and otherwise appeared as similar as possible. Since the 
only portion of the display that is updated is the video 
window, both Unix- and Windows-based thin clients 
are effectively performing the same tasks. 


5.2 Web Benchmark Results 


5.2.1 Standard Benchmark Results 

Figure 4 and Figure 5 show the results of running the 
unmodified Web Text Page Load benchmark on each of 
the thin-client platforms. Figure 4 shows the total 
latency for the unmodified benchmark on each 
platform. To provide some context for these results, a 
per-page latency of less than one second has been 
shown to be desirable to ensure that the flow of a user’s 
browsing experience is not interrupted [20]. Given the 
109 web pages in the Web Text Page Load benchmark, 
a total latency of less than 109 seconds is necessary for 
good performance. 


At first glance, it appears that VNC performs extremely 
well, maintaining the same low latency across all 
bandwidths and outperforming the other platforms, 
46% faster than its nearest competitor, RDP, at 100 
Mbps, while Sun Ray appears to perform much worse 
than the other platforms, 20% slower than RDP at 100 
Mbps. In addition, both Citrix and VNC still appear to 
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Figure 4: Total latency for unmodified web benchmark. 
Using Sun Ray, the benchmark did not complete at 128 
Kbps. 
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Figure 5: Total data transferred for unmodified web 
benchmark. 


be performing well on the benchmark even at 128 Kbps 
with average per-page download speed of less than 1 
second. However, examining the data transferred results 
in Figure 5 shows that VNC discards a substantial 
amount of display data at lower bandwidths, while the 
other platforms transmit a consistent amount of data 
and slow down playback as necessary. 


This highlights the problems with the results from the 
standard benchmark. Because we do not know exactly 
how the data is being encoded and compressed under 
each platform, we have no way of establishing a 
baseline for how much data should be transferred to the 
client by each system. As a result, we have no way of 
knowing whether the pages are being fully transferred 
to the client, even at 100 Mbps. We also cannot be sure 
that each platform is transmitting updates 
corresponding to the same pages, so the data transfer 
results are not an accurate measure of the relative 
efficiency of the platforms. As a result, we cannot draw 
conclusions about the relative performance of the 
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systems when they are effectively being tested on 
different sequences of pages. 


Visual observation of the platforms during the course of 
the test revealed another weakness of the standard 
benchmark. The pages stream by at such a fast rate that 
the sequence is not a realistic model of web browsing 
behavior. Real users typically do not interact with a 
browser in a rapid-fire manner but rather wait for a 
page to load before clicking on to the next page. This 
rapid rate causes a “pipelining” effect that hides the 
latency that results when each page is loaded from a 
standing start, which would be experienced in typical 
use. 


5.2.2. Slow-Motion Benchmark Results 

Figure 6 and Figure 7 show the results of running the 
slow-motion version of the Web Text Page Load 
benchmark on the four thin-client platforms. Figure 6 
shows the total latency for downloading the 109 web 
pages, calculated as the sum of the individual page 
download latencies. A progressive improvement in 
performance with increased bandwidth is now visible 
for all of the platforms, even VNC Linux, which 
showed exaggerated performance at lower bandwidth 
under the unmodified benchmark. 


As shown in Figure 7, the amount of data transferred 
now remains almost constant for all of the platforms 
across all bandwidths. However, we note that VNC 
transmits slightly less data at lower bandwidths because 
it uses a client-pull update policy in which each display 
update is sent in response to an explicit client request. 
At low network bandwidths, each display update takes 
longer to transmit, resulting in the client sending fewer 
update requests and receiving fewer display updates. 
The unsent interim updates are merged by the server. 
This does not affect the overall results as we are only 
interested in the total per-page latency for displaying 
the entire viewable web page. The absence of interim 
updates received at high bandwidths when the client 
can send more update requests does not affect the final 
visual quality or per page download latency. 


Comparing Figure 4 and Figure 6, the measurements 
show that the total latency for the slow-motion 
benchmark is from 10% (for Sun Ray) to 63% (for 
VNC) higher than for the standard unmodified 
benchmark. There are three reasons for the difference in 
latency. First, none of the thin-client platforms discard 
display updates for the slow-motion benchmark. A 
comparison of Figure 5 and Figure 7 shows that VNC 
no longer discards display updates for pages in the 
slow-motion benchmark as it did for the unmodified 
benchmark. VNC transfers more data in the slow- 
motion case even at 100 Mbps, indicating that VNC 
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Figure 6: Total latency for slow-motion web 
benchmark. 
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Figure 7: Total data transferred for slow-motion web 
benchmark. 
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Figure 8: Per-page latency for VNC Linux running the 
slow-motion benchmark at 100 Mbps. 


was discarding data even at the highest bandwidth when 
running the unmodified benchmark. Second, in using 
the slow-motion benchmark, each web page is 
downloaded from a standing start after the previous 
page is completely downloaded. None of the latency is 
hidden by “pipelining” page downloads. Third, for 
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Citrix and RDP, there were two web pages, pages 23 
and 49 in the second iteration of downloading the 
pages, that consistently took 3-4 seconds to download 
for the slow-motion benchmark that did not take as long 
in the unmodified benchmark. We discovered that the 
long delays were due to an unusual interaction between 
Netscape and these two thin-client platforms. While 
these extra delays were not present when using the 
unmodified benchmark, the slow-motion benchmark 
provides a more realistic measurement of web browsing 
performance. 


Figure 6 shows that all of the thin-client platforms 
deliver acceptable web browsing performance at LAN 
network bandwidths and that all of the platforms except 
Sun Ray provide sub-second performance at 1.5 Mbps 
as well. As shown in Figure 7, since Sun Ray provides 
higher quality 24-bit display as opposed to the 8-bit 
displays of the other platforms, it consumes much more 
network bandwidth, resulting in lower performance at 
low bandwidths. Note that none of the platforms 
provide good response time at 128 Kbps, despite the 
claims made by Citrix and Microsoft that their thin- 
client platforms can deliver good performance even at 
dialup modem speeds. 


Overall, VNC and Sun Ray were faster at higher 
network bandwidths while Citrix and RDP performed 
better at lower network bandwidths. This suggests that 
the more complex optimizations and higher-level 
encoding primitives used by Citrix and RDP are 
beneficial at lower network bandwidths when reducing 
the amount of data transferred significantly reduces 
network latency. However, the simpler architectures of 
VNC and Sun Ray have lower processing overhead and 
hence perform better when bandwidth is more plentiful 
and data transfer speed is not the dominant factor. 


Slow-motion benchmarking also allows us to obtain 
actual per-page results. Figure 8 shows a subset of the 
per-page latency results for one of the platforms, VNC. 
Due to space limitations, we only include the latency, 
but the per-page data transferred can also be obtained. 
For all pages except one, VNC provides excellent web 
browsing performance with page download latencies 
well below a second. Much information about the way 
the different platforms handle different types of pages is 
hidden by the aggregate results, but with the standard 
unmodified benchmark it is impossible to obtain the 
per-page data. 


To further validate the accuracy and appropriateness of 
the slow-motion benchmarking technique, we internally 
instrumented the open-source platform VNC. By 


client latency. We repeated the experiments with the 
instrumented version of VNC and compared the results 
with the packet capture data. The slow-motion results 
using network monitoring were verified to be within 
4.3% of the instrumented VNC results in measuring the 
total data transferred and within 1.1% in recording the 
total latency. Furthermore, there was little variance in 
the results corresponding to each individual page across 
multiple runs. Of all the thin-client platforms measured, 
VNC had the highest client load and yet the slow- 
motion network monitoring results and_ internal 
instrumentation results showed little difference. The 
main reason for this is that the VNC client sends a 
message back to the server when it has finished 
processing the latest display update. As a result, the 
packet traces completely capture the client latency 
without direct client instrumentation. 


An important benefit of slow-motion benchmarking for 
measuring interactive responsiveness is _ the 
reproducibility of the results. One way to measure 
interactive performance is to monitor actual user 
activity, but it is essentially impossible for a user to 
repeat the exact same set of experiments with the exact 
same timing characteristics. In contrast, slow-motion 
benchmarking can be used to provide better 
reproducibility of results. We gauged _ the 
reproducibility of the slow-motion benchmark data by 
calculating the standard deviation after five trials of 
each test. The largest standard deviation observed was 
4.7% of the mean, but typically 3% or lower. 


5.3. Video Benchmark Results 


5.3.1 | Standard Benchmark Results 

Figure 9 and Figure 10 show the results of running the 
standard unmodified MPEG! Video benchmark on the 
four thin-client platforms. Figure 9 shows the playback 
time for the MPEG video benchmark at the ideal frame 
rate of 24 fps. Unfortunately, playback time remained 
relatively static on all of the platforms and did not 
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Figure 9: Playback time for unmodified video benchmark. 
Using Sun Ray, the benchmark did not complete at 128 
Kbps. 


instrumenting VNC, we could obtain end-to-end 
latency measurements that also completely include any 
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correspond with the subjective performance, which 
degraded rapidly at lower bandwidths. 


This subjective observation is supported by the data 
transfer measurements. Figure 10 shows the data 
transferred during playback, which degrades rapidly at 
lower bandwidths even when playback time remains 
low. For instance, the data transferred by VNC at 100 
Mbps is 30 times greater than that transferred at 128 
Kbps despite the near-constant playback time. Clearly, 
we cannot use the playback time alone as a measure of 
the video quality because not all the frames are being 
fully displayed. The amount of data transferred must be 
incorporated into any metric of video quality. 


We could represent the video quality as a percentage of 
the ideal data transfer rate. However, this ideal data 
transfer rate cannot be determined with the unmodified 
benchmark. If we assumed that the 100 Mbps rate was 
the ideal, we might conclude that all of the platforms 
perform well at both 100 Mbps and 10 Mbps: they 
maintain a high playback time and transmit roughly the 
same amount of data at both bandwidths. This does not 
correlate with the subjective performance: visually, 
only Sun Ray achieved good performance even at 100 
Mbps. 


5.3.2. | Slow-Motion Benchmark Results 

Slow-motion benchmarking again allows us to clarify 
the picture. Figure 10 also shows the amount of data 
transferred when the benchmark was run in slow- 
motion at a frame rate of 1 fps with network bandwidth 
of 100 Mbps. At this frame rate, bandwidth limitations 
were not an issue and each frame of the video was 
transmitted separately and fully displayed on the client 
before the subsequent frame was begun. This yields a 
baseline by which to measure the results from the 
standard benchmark, using the formula for video 
quality described in Section 4.2. 


Figure 11 shows this measure of video quality for each 
of the platforms. We can now obtain a clearer picture of 
how well each of the platforms perform at high 
bandwidths and in comparison to each other, despite the 
nearly-level playback time seen in Figure 9. 


Out of all the thin-client platforms, Sun Ray alone 
achieves good performance, with 96% video quality at 
100 Mbps despite the fact that it sends an order of 
magnitude more data than any other platform at 24 fps. 
None of the other platforms has good performance even 
at LAN bandwidths. The fact that Sun Ray sends much 
more data than any other platform indicates that the 
poor performance of these other platforms at 100 Mbps 
is not due to bandwidth limitations but is rather due to 
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Figure 10: Total data transferred in unmodified video 
benchmark at 24 fps, and in the slow-motion video 
benchmark at 100 Mbps bandwidth and 1 fps. Sun Ray 
data transferred at 100 Mbps was equivalent at both 
frame rates. 
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Figure 11: Video quality as percentage of data 
transferred in the slow-motion video benchmark. 


their display update mechanisms, which are poorly 
suited to video applications. 


6 Related Work 


In this paper, we have focused on thin-client systems in 
which both applications and the window system are 
completely executed on the server. These systems are 
the most popular thin-client systems today and many of 
them have been developed [4, 5, 15, 16, 24, 26, 27, 30, 
32]. 


Three other types of systems that are sometimes 
referred to as thin-client systems are network window 
systems, browser-based systems, and remote control 
computing systems. The most notable example of a 
network window system is the X Window system [25]. 
Unlike the systems discussed in this paper, X runs the 
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window system on the client and as a result requires 
more substantial client resources in order to perform 
well. To run X applications over lower bandwidth 
networks, a low-bandwidth X (LBX) proxy server 
extension [13] was developed and released as part of 
X11R6.3. Browser-based systems employ a web 
browser client as a user interface to an application 
server. These systems require applications to be 
modified to support a web-based interface. Remote 
control computing systems such as Laplink [14] and PC 
Anywhere [21] enable users to remotely control a PC 
by sending screen updates to remote client PCs. They 
also run all application and window system logic on the 
server, but they do not support multiple users at the 
same time. 


There have been several studies of  thin-client 
performance that have focused on evaluating one or two 
systems. Danskin conducted an early study of the X 
protocol [7] and Schmidt, Lam, and Northcutt 
examined the performance of Sun Ray [26]. Both of 
these studies relied on source code access for internal 
system instrumentation. Thin-client platform vendors 
such as Citrix and Microsoft have done internal 
performance testing of their products as well, but have 
not published any reliable experimental results [4, 
16,17]. Wong and Seltzer studied the performance of 
Windows NT Terminal Server for office productivity 
tools and web browsing [33] by monitoring network 
traffic generated from a real user session. This provides 
a human measure of user-perceived performance, but 
makes repeatable results difficult. Tolly Research 
measured the performance of Citrix MetaFrame on 
various scripted application workloads [31], however 
the study suggests that problems in using standard 
scripted application workloads as described in this 
paper were not properly considered. 


A few performance studies have compared a wider 
range of thin-client systems. Some of our previous 
work led to the development of slow-motion 
benchmarking [19]. Howard has presented performance 
results for various hardware thin-clients based on tests 
from the i-Bench benchmark suite [12]. This work 
suffers from the same problems in measurement 
technique that we described in Section 2. It relies on the 
results reported by the standard benchmarks, which 
only measure benchmark performance at the server- 
side. In addition, the work was based on Microsoft 
Internet Explorer 5.01, which does not properly 
interpret the Javascript onLoad handler used in the 1- 
Bench Web Text Page Load benchmark. This causes 
successive pages to begin loading before the previous 
pages have fully displayed, resulting in unpredictable 
measurements of total web page download latencies. 
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Netscape Navigator 4.7 does not suffer from this 
problem, which is one of the reasons we used this 
browser platform for our work. 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 


We have introduced slow-motion benchmarking, a new 
measurement technique that requires no invasive 
instrumentation and yet provides accurate 
measurements for evaluating thin-client systems. Slow- 
motion benchmarking introduces delays into standard 
application benchmarks to isolate the visual 
components of those benchmarks. This ensures that the 
components are displayed correctly on the client when 
the benchmark is run, even when the client display is 
decoupled from the server processing as in many thin- 
client systems. Slow-motion benchmarking utilizes 
network traffic monitoring at the client rather than 
relying on application measurements at the server to 
provide a more complete measure of user-perceived 
performance at the client. 


We have demonstrated the effectiveness of slow-motion 
benchmarking on a wide range of popular thin-client 
platforms. Our quantitative results show that slow- 
motion benchmarking provides far more accurate 
measurements than standard benchmarking approaches 
that have been used for evaluating thin-client systems. 
Our comparisons across different thin-client systems 
indicate that these systems have widely different 
performance on web and video applications. Our results 
suggest that current remote display mechanisms used in 
thin-client systems may be useful for web browsing at 
lower network bandwidths. However, these same 
mechanisms may adversely impact the ability of thin- 
client systems to support multimedia applications. 


We are currently using slow-motion benchmarking to 
evaluate a wide range of thin-client platforms in 
different network environments. As ASPs continue to 
increase in popularity, one important area of research is 
evaluating the performance of thin-client computing in 
wide-area network environments. Slow-motion 
benchmarking provides a useful tool for characterizing 
and analyzing the design choices in thin-client systems 
to determine what mechanisms are best suited for 
supporting future wide-area computing services. 
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Abstract 


Coupons are very useful mechanism for carrying out 
different marketing management functions like sales 
promotion, brand promotion, and inventory man- 
agement. With the advent of Internet shopping and 
online stores, there is an immediate need for an elec- 
tronic equivalent of traditional paper coupons. Se- 
curity issues such as coupon tampering, exchange, 
duplication and double spending become very im- 
portant for electronic coupons. Although the secu- 
rity issues in electronic coupons appear to be similar 
to those in electronic cash systems, there are signifi- 
cant differences that require the design of a different 
protocol to carry out secure coupon transactions. 


In this paper we describe a system for secure genera- 
tion and verification of electronic manufacturer and 
store coupons. The proposed solution is based on 
a third party centralized coupon mint which carries 
out the check for double spending, similar to online 
electronic cash systems. However, unlike electronic 
cash systems, the coupon mint remains completely 
unaware of the promotion details (the amount of dis- 
count, product details etc.) and simply provides an 
infrastructure for online coupon verification. Thus, 
the coupon mint service can be provided by semi- 
trusted third parties different from manufacturers. 
The proposed system is inherently distributed and 
scalable. It lets different manufacturers indepen- 
dently choose their own promotion and targeting 
policies (without involving the coupon mint) and 
the coupon mint service provider. 


The system also offers several new types of coupons 
like aging coupons, growing coupons, random value 
coupons, and early bird coupons which were not 
practical by using traditional paper coupons (and 
not possible by using the electronic cash protocols). 


1 Introduction 


Coupons have been traditionally used to carry out 
different marketing management functions like sales 
promotion, brand promotion, and inventory man- 
agement [1]. As a result of advancement in the In- 
ternet and e-commerce technologies, a large num- 
ber of online stores offering a variety of products 
and services have been opened. ‘These electronic 
stores also like to issue electronic coupons to their 
customers for sales promotion and other marketing 
management functions. 


There can be different types of coupons depending 
on the issuing authority (manufacturer or store) [2], 
whether they are targeted for a set of potential cus- 
tomers or they are untargeted, whether their distri- 
bution is limited or not, and whether the value of 
the offer is fixed and known in advance to the cus- 
tomer. Promotions are designed using these coupon 
types to achieve a specific marketing objective. For 
instance, a manufacturer may issue some targeted 
coupons for limited distribution for product trials 
and a store may issue coupons for unlimited distri- 
bution to get rid of unsold inventory of perishable 
items. 


The online nature of electronic coupons makes them 
prone to various kinds of frauds. A number of manu- 
facturers are not adopting Internet coupons because 
of security concerns [3]. As a result, the security is- 
sues [3] have become even more important for elec- 
tronic coupons. There is an immediate need for a 
generic electronic coupon system that is secure, can 
be trusted and can offer a wide variety of coupon 
types including those which are currently in prac- 
tice. 


Double spending is the most difficult security prob- 
lem to handle in case of manufacturer electronic 
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coupons. Several solutions to this problem have 
been proposed in the context of electronic cash 
[4, 5, 6]. However, none of the proposed solutions 
are applicable for electronic coupons because of the 
differences in the way electronic cash and electronic 
coupons are used. A bank may be willing to pro- 
vide a highly available online verification infrastruc- 
ture for its business, whereas a manufacturer may 
not be willing to provide the same for its electronic 
coupons. If double spending is detected at a later 
stage, banks may be able to recover the doubly spent 
money from the customer responsible for it (through 
debit or litigation), whereas a manufacturer may 
not be able (and willing) to do so for the doubly 
redeemed electronic coupons. Customers may be 
willing to carry a special card for their electronic 
cash, but not for electronic coupons. 


Currently, there are a number of Internet web sites 
that offer coupons online, as an image or a bar code, 
that the user can print on a local printer and use in 
a particular physical store. Such coupons are not 
really electronic coupons as they can only be used 
at a physical store. They are best described as tra- 
ditional paper coupons distributed on the Internet. 


Online stores on the Internet have also started is- 
suing coupons. Most of the current offerings give 
coupons that can only be used at the issuing store 
and are very limited. Kumar et al. [2] have pro- 
posed an electronic coupon architecture which is 
limited to single store electronic coupons. Cur- 
rently, there is no secure system for generic elec- 
tronic manufacturer coupons. 


Other related problems are that of “hit-shaving” [7] 
and “hit-inflation” [8]. Hit shaving occurs when a 
target web site (advertiser) omits the references of 
some of the hits to its web site. Hit inflation occurs 
when a referrer’s site (say a portal) artificially gen- 
erates hits to the advertiser’s site that do not cor- 
respond to a genuine user’s visit to the site. These 
problems have become important especially in the 
context of advertisement on the Internet that use a 
click-through payment program. A detailed study 
on these can be found in Reiter et al. [7] and Anu- 
pam et al. [8]. 


In this paper we describe an architecture for secure 
generation and verification of electronic coupons of 
different types. The proposed solution is based on 
a third party centralized coupon mint which carries 
out the check for double spending. However, unlike 
electronic cash systems, the coupon mint remains 
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completely unaware of the promotion details (the 
amount of discount, product details etc.) and sim- 
ply provides an infrastructure for online coupon ver- 
ification. The system also offers several new types of 
coupons like aging coupons, growing coupons, ran- 
dom value coupons, and early bird coupons, which 
were not possible by using traditional paper coupons 
(and the electronic cash protocols). 


We begin by describing the different types of paper 
coupons that are currently in practice in Section 2. 
We describe newer types of electronic coupons in- 
cluding aging coupons, growing coupons, random 
value coupons, early bird coupons that can be pro- 
vided by our architecture. We also discuss the im- 
portant security issues in a generic electronic coupon 
system and describe why the solutions proposed for 
electronic cash systems are not directly usable in an 
electronic coupon system. We describe our architec- 
ture and protocol in detail in Section 3. We also dis- 
cuss how different types of frauds can be prevented 
by the proposed architecture. We discuss some im- 
plementation issues in Section 4 and we describe our 
implementation in brief in Section 5. We present 
the performance of our prototype implementation 
in Section 6 and conclude in Section 7. 


2 Electronic Coupons: Possibilities 


and Pitfalls 


There are several types of coupons. In this section, 
we first introduce the different types of coupons and 
then discuss security issues for a generic online elec- 
tronic coupon system. We also discuss why proto- 
cols proposed for electronic cash systems cannot be 
used in their present form in an electronic coupon 
system. 


2.1 Coupon Classification 


Manufacturer vs. Store coupons. This clas- 
sification is based on the coupon issuing author- 
ity. A store may distribute discount coupons on 
a few products to attract customers to the store. 
These coupons can only be redeemed at the partic- 
ular store. The cost of such a promotion is borne 
completely by the store issuing the coupons. Af- 
ter collecting some relevant information (needed for 
future profiling, evaluating the scheme etc.), the 
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redeemed coupons may be discarded by the store. 
Such coupons are called store coupons. On the 
other hand, a leading brand manufacturer may pe- 
riodically issue discount coupons to its loyal cus- 
tomers. The customer may take these coupons to 
any store for redemption. Such coupons are called 
manufacturer coupons. The cost of such a promo- 
tion is borne entirely by the manufacturer. The 
stores claim the discount given to the customer by 
sending all the redeemed coupons to their respective 
manufacturers. This process is called coupon clear- 
ing. The manufacturer uses the cleared coupons 
to gather important sales and redemption informa- 
tion. In addition to the discount amount, the man- 
ufacturer may also pay a handling fee to the stores 
for each manufacturer coupon redeemed at these. 
There may be coupons that fall between manufac- 
turer coupons and store coupons, such as manu- 
facturer coupons that can be redeemed at selected 
stores, or coupons that can be redeemed on any 
store of a retail chain, or coupons valid only at stores 
participating in a given program. 


Targeted vs. Untargeted coupons. Many 
times manufacturers or stores want to issue certain 
coupons to only a selected group of customers. For 
instance, a leading brand may wish to issue coupons 
targeted to the regular customers of a competi- 
tor brand, to induce brand switching. A targeted 
coupon is intended for a particular customer (or a 
set of customers), whereas an untargeted coupon 
may be used by anyone. 


Limited distribution vs. Unlimited distri- 
bution coupons. The coupon issuers often want 
to control the number of coupons of a particular 
type that are distributed. By limiting the distribu- 
tion, the issuer can limit the amount of discount 
to be given, and hence estimate the overall cost 
of the promotion (say in a product trial promo- 
tion). Such coupons are called limited distribution 
coupons. Sometimes manufacturers or stores prefer 
to distribute a large number of discount coupons in- 
stead of a price mark-down. Such coupons are called 
unlimited distribution coupons. 


Variable value coupons. Finally, yet another 
classification of coupons is based on the coupon 
value. Most of the printed coupons have fixed value 
known in advance. However, with the proposed elec- 
tronic coupon system, it is possible that the coupon 
value is determined dynamically, based on certain 
parameters. This results in a number of exciting 
possibilities, such as gaming, lottery etc., which may 


be used for defining more effective promotions. An 
early bird coupon is one where the first “k” cus- 
tomers who bring the coupon to a store get the dis- 
count. An aging coupon is one whose value decays 
with time. A growing coupon is one whose value in- 
creases with time. A random value coupon is the one 
whose value is not known at the time of issuing. The 
value of such a coupon is known only after a pur- 
chase is made. However, the range and the probabil- 
ity distribution of the possible values may be known 
in advance. A lottery ticket is an extreme example 
of arandom value coupon, where the coupon value is 
either zero or a large sum (the lottery prize) and the 
statistical distribution of possible coupon values is 
known in advance. The coupon value is known only 
after the purchase (of lottery ticket) is made. 


2.2 Security Issues 


Tampering and double spending are two important 
security issues in an online currency of any form. In 
the context of electronic coupons, a customer may 
change the discount amount or other terms (such as 
validity period) of an electronic coupon to get an 
illegitimate discount. In the case of manufacturer 
coupons, even the retailers may alter the coupon 
before sending it for clearing. The problem of tam- 
pering is usually solved by using digital signatures 
(9, 10]. 


The problem of double spending becomes severe es- 
pecially in the case of manufacturer coupons. Since 
electronic coupons can be duplicated easily, a cus- 
tomer may use the same manufacturer coupon at 
two different retailers. The manufacturer will not 
know this until both retailers send their coupons 
for clearing. In a more contrived scenario, a group 
of retailers may duplicate and share the manufac- 
turer coupons redeemed at their stores and blame 
customers for double spending. 


There are online as well as off-line solutions for the 
double spending problem in the electronic cash lit- 
erature. The off-line solutions that prevent dou- 
ble spending require the users to store the cash in 
a special tamper-proof [11] hardware. Such a solu- 
tion may be difficult to use for electronic coupons as 
users may not be willing to get a special hardware 
just for storing their electronic coupons. There is 
another class of off-line solutions [4, 5, 6] that do 
not prevent double spending but detect the identity 
of user involved in such a fraud. Double spending is 
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detected only when two or more copies of the money 
spent twice is deposited back into the bank. While 
such off-line solutions may work for electronic cash, 
they may not work for electronic coupons because 
of the nature of relationship between customers and 
the manufacturers. Customers do not have accounts 
with manufacturers and the manufacturers may not 
be able to charge (or sue) customers even if double 
spending is detected at a later stage. 


The online solutions proposed for preventing double 
spending are similar to a system where the coupon 
clearing is done online at the time of purchase. In 
this case, if a coupon is redeemed for the second 
time, the manufacturer would inform the retailer 
and the retailer would refuse to accept the coupon. 
To implement an online coupon clearing system, the 
manufacturer will need to implement a highly reli- 
able and available coupon clearing infrastructure, 
which is likely to fall beyond the abilities and in- 
terests of most manufacturers. The manufacturers 
may not be willing to completely trust third par- 
ties to provide this service to them, especially be- 
cause it implies giving them access to their valued 
customer and sales data. Therefore, an approach 
is needed where retailers can verify the validity of 
coupons without requiring any online support from 
manufacturers. 


Another important issue for electronic coupons is 
to prevent coupon trading among customers (unlike 
electronic cash systems where the goal is the facili- 
tate the cash exchange among users). The purpose 
of targeting is defeated if the customers are able to 
freely exchange or transfer their coupons, possibly 
in return for money or other coupons. There are al- 
ready several Internet web sites for coupon trading. 
In addition, the manufacturers would like to track 
the customers and their coupon usage patterns (un- 
like electronic cash systems where banks will like 
to provide anonymity to their customers) for eval- 
uating the success of a promotion and for future 
targeting and profiling. 


The manufacturer should be able to relate the 
coupons redeemed by a customer at a retailer to the 
sales of intended products. If this is not done, then 
the retailers may just collect the coupons and send 
them to manufacturers for clearing. The manufac- 
turers should also be able to check if the retailers 
are properly checking all the terms and conditions 
of the coupons. 


Finally, in the case of variable value coupons, the 
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Figure 1: Components in the Electronic Coupon 
System. 


coupon value is not fixed and depends on time at 
which the coupon is being redeemed, the number 
of coupons of that promotion which have been re- 
deemed earlier, and a random element. In this case, 
the retailer should be able to determine the correct 
coupon value without any online support from the 
manufacturer. In addition, the customer should be 
able to check that the coupon value determined by 
the retailer is indeed according to the parameters 
specified in the coupon. Finally, the manufacturer 
should be able to check that the coupon value re- 
ported in the coupon sent for clearing is indeed the 
correct coupon value. 


In the following section, we describe an architecture 
for a coupon system which addresses all the security 
issues discussed above. The architecture is based 
on a third party semi-trusted centralized coupon 
mint which checks for double spending and helps in 
determining the fair coupon value, without knowing 
any other details about the coupon. 


3 System Description 


Figure 1 shows the main entities in a generic elec- 
tronic coupon system. It consists of a coupon 
mint, a manufacturer, a customer and a retailer. 
A coupon mint is an independent third party ser- 
vice provider, which provides highly available on- 
line electronic coupon verification service to retail- 
ers on behalf of multiple manufacturers. The man- 
ufacturer represents the authority issuing coupons 
to promote its products or services. The customer 
represents the users to whom the coupons are is- 
sued and who make purchases of products or ser- 
vices from the retailers. The retailer represents an 
online store selling products and/or services. 
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<blankCouponRequest> ::= <numCoupons> [<classId>] [<validity>] [<manufId>] 


<blankCoupon> := <couponId> <blankCouponExpiry> [<timeCreation>] [<classId>] 
[<manufId>] [<verificationUrl>] <signature> 

<electronicCoupon> = <blankCoupon> <issuingAuthority> <discount> [<conditions>] 
[<visual>] <signature> 

<conditions> = [<validityPeriod>] [<purchaseConditions>] 
[<personalizationConditions>] [<otherConditions>] 

<verificationRequest> ::= <blankCoupon> <invoiceNo> [<retailerInfo>] 

<certificate0fUse> = <blankCoupon> <invoiceNo> [<retailerInfo>] <numUsed> 
[<numClassUsed>] <rand> <dateTime> <signature> 

<clearingRequest> = <electronicCoupon> <certificate0fUse> 


Figure 2: Messages exchanged in the electronic coupon system. The terms enclosed in [ ] are optional. 


Figure 2 shows the details of messages exchanged 
between these entities during the life cycle of an 
electronic coupon. All the messages are encrypted 
to ensure privacy. 


In the following subsections we explain our elec- 
tronic coupon protocol and the steps taken by each 
of the entities involved during coupon issue, re- 
demption and clearing to safeguard against poten- 
tial fraud. 


3.1 Coupon Issuing 


When a manufacturer needs to issue a coupon, it 
sends a blank coupon request to the coupon mint 
which then issues unique unforgeable blank coupons 
to the manufacturer. Unforgeability implies that 
when these coupons are presented to the coupon 
mint at a later stage: (a) it can recognize that these 
coupons have been generated by the coupon mint 
and (b) no other entity can produce a blank coupon 
which, with significant probability, may be recog- 
nized by the coupon mint as valid. Unforgeable 
coupons can be produced by using a long coupon 
identifier z and applying a keyed hash function [12] 
f(x) to it, where k is the key known only to the 
coupon mint. The pair (z, f;,(x)) forms an unforge- 
able blank coupon. We use digital signatures, which 
are a special case of keyed hash functions, to gener- 
ate unforgeable coupons as seen from the format of 
blankCoupon message in Figure 2. 


The manufacturer then writes the coupon details on 
a blank coupon and digitally signs it to make it an 
authentic electronic coupon. Coupon details con- 
tain the discount amount, purchase conditions, va- 


lidity period, personalization condition, other condi- 
tions and a human-readable description of the offer 
(such as an image or HTML text). 


In the simplest case, the discount amount is simply 
a number. However, for variable value coupons, the 
discount amount is represented as a function which 
takes several parameters as input to compute the 
exact discount amount. 


Validity period is represented as a start and end 
timestamp. The coupon is valid only in this period. 
In addition, a coupon may contain conditions indi- 
cating its validity during specified intervals of a day 
(lunch coupons), on specified days of a week (Sun- 
day coupons), and in specified weeks of a month. 


Purchase conditions represent the set of purchases 
required by a customer to obtain the discount. 
These may be a list of products (with given min- 
imum units of necessary purchases), or products 
from a product family, or purchase totaling more 
than a given amount. For example, a buy one and 
get one free coupon will require the purchase of two 
units of a product and offer 100% discount on one 
unit of the product. 


Personalization conditions ensure that only the tar- 
geted customers are able to redeem coupons. The 
simplest method to identify a customer is by a credit 
card number. Credit card based personalization 
conditions contain a one way hash function [12] of 
the targeted customer’s credit card number, which is 
verified against the credit card number given at the 
time of online purchase. A one-way hash function 
ensures that the credit card number is not misused. 
These coupons may impose the restriction that the 
customer should use the same credit card for pur- 
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chase with which the coupon is personalized. Such 
coupons are difficult to issue and distribute as the 
customer’s credit card number (or its one-way hash) 
may not be known at the time of coupon distribu- 
tion. 


Other personalization conditions may be based on 
customer’s email address, IP address, Internet ser- 
vice provider (ISP), profile based on a cookie, mem- 
bership number, customer name, address and zip 
code. It is easier for online sites to know a cus- 
tomer’s name or email address. Therefore, person- 
alization based on name and email address is easier 
to carry out than credit card based personalization. 
However it may be relatively difficult to verify. In 
this case the retailer may require the customer to 
register at its site (and supply personal details such 
as name, email address etc.) before the customer 
can redeem coupons. It is also possible to carry 
out reasonable targeting using a combination of the 
above personalization conditions. 


A coupon may contain some other conditions for 
its validity. Some coupons may be valid at selected 
retailers, some may be valid only if a given payment 
method is used. 


3.2 Redemption 


When the customer presents a coupon to a retailer 
the retailer first checks the integrity of coupon by 
verifying the manufacturer’s digital signature. The 
retailer knows the list of products it sells and hence 
the list of manufacturers which may potentially is- 
sue coupons. Therefore it does not need a public key 
infrastructure [13] for obtaining public keys. It may 
periodically get public keys from its manufacturers. 


Secondly, the retailer checks if the purchase con- 
ditions, validity period, personalization condition, 
and other conditions mentioned in the coupon are 
valid at the time of redemption. 


Finally, if all the conditions are met, the retailer 
checks if the coupon has been redeemed earlier by 
the customer by sending a verification request to the 
coupon mint. The verification request consists of 
the blank coupon part contained in the electronic 
coupon and an invoice number identifying the cur- 
rent sale transaction. The coupon mint responds 
to verification request with a digitally signed certifi- 
cate of use which indicates the number of times (nu- 
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mUsed) a verification request for the given coupon 
has been sent by the retailers (and hence the num- 
ber of times the coupon has been redeemed earlier). 
The retailer uses this information to check for dou- 
ble spending. Note that since all the messages are 
encrypted, only a manufacturer or a customer can 
get access to the blank coupon part of her coupons. 
Since blank coupons are unforgeable, no entity other 
than the customer herself can send fake verification 
requests to invalidate other customer’s coupons. 


For early bird coupons, the retailer needs to know 
the number of coupons of the same type redeemed 
so far. For this, each early bird coupon of a promo- 
tion scheme is tagged with a class identifier (clas- 
sId), which identifies the promotion. The coupon 
mint keeps track of the number of coupons of each 
class redeemed so far and reports this number in 
the certificate of use (numClassUsed). The early 
bird coupons also contain an early bird condition 
which specifies the maximum permissible value of 
numClassUsed. 


Variable value coupons are implemented by speci- 
fying a discount function in place of the discount 
amount. This function has four input parameters: 
date and time-stamp (dateTime), number of times 
the coupon has been redeemed earlier (numUsed), 
number of coupons of this coupon class redeemed so 
far (numClassUsed) and a random number (rand). 
The certificate of use contains all the input param- 
eters of this discount value function. The retailer 
applies this function to the certificate of use and 
calculates the discount amount. Neither the retailer 
nor the customer has control over certificate of use. 
So neither can manipulate the discount amount to 
their advantage. The coupon mint has no incentive 
to give an incorrect certificate of use. The only pos- 
sibility of fraud is when the retailer and the coupon 
mint (and optionally the customer) collude and de- 
sign a certificate of use which computes the discount 
amount to their advantage. 


A number of functions may be designed by the man- 
ufacturer for early bird, aging, growing, and ran- 
dom coupons. For example, for aging and growing 
coupons the function value depends on dateTime, 
for early bird coupons the function value depends 
on numClassUsed and for random value coupons the 
function value depends on rand. A number of inter- 
esting combinations of these coupon types are also 
possible. 
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3.3 Clearing 


At a later stage, the retailer sends all the redeemed 
coupons along-with their certificate of use to their 
respective manufacturers for clearing. The manu- 
facturer checks for integrity of electronic coupons 
and certificate of use by verifying the digital signa- 
tures. The certificate of use acts as a proof for the 
retailer that the coupon was redeemed at its store. 
For variable value coupons, the manufacturer checks 
using the function specified in the coupon, and its 
certificate of use, that the discount value was de- 
termined fairly by the retailer. If all these condi- 
tions are met, the manufacturer sends the required 
amount of money to the retailer. 


The certificate of use also contains the retailer in- 
voice number and optional sales related information 
(retailerInfo), which is used by the manufacturer 
to correlate a coupon redemption with a product 
purchase at the retailer. The manufacturer may 
also carry out periodic audits at retailers to check if 
the retailers are properly verifying all the conditions 
mentioned in the coupon. 


It is to be noted that in the end, the manufacturers 
also get all the information about the usage pattern 
of redeemed coupons which can be used for design- 
ing future promotions. Also in the entire process, 
the coupon details are never revealed to the coupon 
mint. The manufacturers need to trust the coupon 
mint only for variable value coupons. If the coupon 
mint issues a valid certificate of use for a coupon 
that has been redeemed earlier, the manufacturer 
can detect it as it will finally get two valid certifi- 
cate of use from two different retailers. 


4 Discussion 


The system described in Section 3 is a generic and 
secure system for electronic coupon generation and 
verification. It solves the problem of coupon forg- 
ing, tampering, double spending, unwanted coupon 
exchanges, fair determination of coupon value for 
variable value coupons and ties coupon redemption 
to product purchase. 


Separation of the online coupon verification func- 
tionality from coupon issue and distribution is the 
main contribution of this architecture. Online 


coupon verification requires highly available on- 
line infrastructure whereas designing a promotion 
scheme, targeting, and coupon distribution requires 
data mining and domain-specific marketing knowl- 
edge. By separating the coupon verification and 
distribution, different manufacturers and stores can 
use their own promotion and coupon distribution 
policies, without maintaining online verification in- 
frastructure of their own. 


The architecture is generic enough to support manu- 
facturer, store and group-of-store coupons for online 
stores. In the case of store coupons, the functional- 
ities of manufacturer and retailer are co-located at 
the store. For group-of-stores coupons, the “other 
conditions” in the coupon contain a list of member 
stores where the coupon may be redeemed. 


All verification requests coming to a centralized 
server raises serious scalability concerns. However it 
is easy to see that there may be several such coupon 
mints providing the verification service. Thus a 
manufacturer has a choice of selecting a coupon ver- 
ification provider. It may also dynamically switch to 
a new verification provider, in case it finds the ser- 
vice of one unacceptable. The manufacturer writes 
a verification URL in the coupon which the retailer 
follows in order to send verification request. The 
coupon mint may also put a verification URL in 
the blank coupon to distribute its verification load 
across multiple verification servers. 


The coupon mint needs to store information about 
the coupons redeemed only for a limited period. 
Each blank coupon has an expiry date. The va- 
lidity period of a coupon must entirely be contained 
within this expiry date. The coupon mint keeps a 
record for each redeemed coupon only till its blank 
coupon expiry. Thus, if a verification request for 
an already redeemed coupon comes after its blank 
coupon expiry, the coupon mint simply rejects the 
request on the basis of expiry. 


5 Implementation 


The system software comprises of three main com- 
ponents, one each for the coupon mint, the manufac- 
turer and the retailer. Optionally a fourth compo- 
nent, for storage of customer’s electronic coupons, 
is also provided. Each component is a stand alone 
Web based entity implemented as a Java servlet. 
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The cryptographic operations are written in the C 
language using Java Native Interface (JNI) for per- 
formance reasons. In order to adhere to standards, 
we used XML [14] to encode all the messages and 
SSL (TLS) [15]' to encrypt them. 


5.1 Coupon Mint Component 


The coupon mint component receives blank coupon 
requests from the manufacturers and verification re- 
quests from the retailers as HTTP/POST [16] mes- 
sages and sends blank coupons or certificates of use 
as an XML document in responses. 


5.2 Manufacturer Component 


The manufacturer component allows multiple man- 
ufacturers to define different promotions, through a 
Web based interface. For each promotion, the man- 
ufacturer supplies the promotion details, such as the 
number of coupons to be distributed, the discount 
amount, the product ID etc. The software obtains 
an appropriate number of blank coupons from the 
coupon mint, writes promotion specific information 
on them and stores them. 


The manufacturer component also provides an 
HTTP interface to distribute the coupons. This 
interface may be used to flash electronic coupons 
as banner advertisements on various Internet web 
sites. The manufacturer component gets a message 
to serve an electronic coupon advertisement. With 
the message, it gets the customer profile and per- 
sonalization information. It shows a coupon image 
targeted to the customer. Clicking on a coupon im- 
age generates an HTTP/GET message at the manu- 
facturer. The manufacturer component then writes 
the personalization information on the coupon, dig- 
itally signs it and, depending on the interface, either 
saves it on the customer’s hard disk or uploads it to 
a third party coupon storage service provider. 


5.3 Customer Component 


A customer typically runs a web browser on a desk- 
top to carry out on-line purchases. Any additional 


1TLS is the IETF proposed standard for SSL. The SSL 
protocol version 3.0 is available as an Internet draft. 
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software on the customer machine may discourage 
the customer from using electronic coupons. Be- 
sides, any additional customer side software also re- 
stricts the customer to use the same machine ev- 
ery time she wants to use the electronic coupons. 
Therefore we avoided any additional software on 
the customer side. Since the customer uses a 
web browser, customer-retailer interface and the 
customer-manufacturer interface is based on the 
HTTP protocol. 


5.4 Retailer Component 


The retailer component runs at various online 
stores. This component has to be integrated with 
the e-commerce software at each online store. The 
integration is done with the order processing mod- 
ule of the online store’s e-commerce server. It 
is expected that use of Java to. code this compo- 
nent would facilitate integration with different e- 
commerce servers. 


Once a customer decides to buy some items from 
an online store and proceeds to process the order, 
the customer is given the option to redeem coupons. 
The retailer component provides an interface to up- 
load electronic coupons from a customer’s desktop 
or coupon storage provider, checks the coupons for 
applicability to the current purchase order, verifies 
the applicable coupons as described in Section 3, 
and finally reports the discount amount to the com- 
merce server. 


The uploading of coupons from the customer’s desk- 
top uses the “File Upload” proposed enhancement 
to HTML [17]. The interface with the coupon stor- 
age service provider comprises of a HTTP/POST 
request, sent to the coupon storage service provider 
to get the applicable coupons. The request con- 
tains the information about the items being pur- 
chased. The response from the coupon storage ser- 
vice provider contains the customer’s coupons in 
XML, whose purchase conditions are satisfied by the 
items being purchased. However, such an interface 
may require a significant standardization effort. In 
general, there may be several purchase conditions in 
a coupon making some of the coupons mutually ex- 
clusive. There can be scenarios when there are mul- 
tiple mutually exclusive coupons that can be used 
for the set of purchased items. The retailer compo- 
nent checks such situations and asks the customer to 
select a subset of non-mutually exclusive coupons. 
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An advanced decision support system to help the 
customer choose the best coupon subset, for a given 
purchase order, may be implemented in future. 


In order to check the validity of selected coupon 
subset, the retailer component checks the manu- 
facturer’s signature on the coupons using manu- 
facturer’s public key. It re-checks the purchase 
conditions and checks the validity, personalization 
and other conditions. For this, the retailer com- 
ponent needs purchase order details and customer 
specific information (such as customer name, mem- 
bership number, credit card number etc.) from the 
e-commerce server. Interfaces based on the pur- 
chase order identifier are defined, using which the 
retailer component can get customer-specific infor- 
mation from the e-commerce server for a given or- 
der. It is assumed that every purchase order in an 
e-commerce server will have a unique invoice num- 
ber which is passed in the HTTP/POST messages 
to the retailer component. 


Finally, for checking double spending and obtaining 
the certificate of use, the retailer component sends a 
HTTP/POST request containing the blank coupon 
part of the coupon, invoice number, and optional in- 
formation. The coupon mint returns a certificate of 
use in XML format. The retailer component stores 
the coupon and the corresponding certificate of use 
for clearing with the manufacturer. The retailer 
component then computes the discount amount and 
returns it to the e-commerce server using a prede- 
fined API. 


6 Performance Measurements 


We measured the performance of our prototype im- 
plementation to estimate the resources required for 
a production system. 


6.1 Experimental Setup 


The testbed consists of one server and one client 
system. The server system is a 600 MHz Pentium- 
Ill with 128MB of RAM, and a 100 Mbps Ethernet 
network interface running RedHat Linux 6.2. The 
client system is a 233MHz Pentium-II with 96MB of 
RAM, running RedHat Linux 6.0. The client com- 
municates with the server through a 100 Mbps LAN. 


Response time (in msec) 
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Figure 3: Peak performance: Blank coupon request. 
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Figure 4: Typical performance: Blank coupon re- 
quest. 


The server system runs an Apache web server (ver- 
sion 1.3.12) with dynamically linked Apache_Jserv 
module (version 1.1.2) to process HTTP requests 
that invoke various Java servlets. We used Sun 
JDK 1.2.2 with user-level threads and no just-in- 
time (JIT) compilation. It runs a MySQL database 
server (version 3.23.27) for serving database re- 
quests. It also runs the coupon mint component, 
the manufacturer component, the coupon storage 
provider component and the retailer component. 
We used the cryptlib encryption toolkit? for per- 
forming cryptographic operations in C. 


The client system runs httperf [18], a widely used 
Web performance measurement tool. Since httperf 
does not support SSL, it was disabled during the 
measurements. To test the system performance, 
Apache web server was configured to support per- 
sistent connections with infinite number of requests 
on each persistent connection, with number of start 


*http://www.cs.auckland.ac.nz/~pgut001/cryptlib/ 
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Figure 5: Peak performance: Verification request. 
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Figure 6: Typical performance: Verification re- 


quest. 


servers as 20 and the maximum number of simulta- 
neous connections as 20. This is to limit the number 
of Apache processes as there is one process per ac- 
tive connection. The Apache_Jserv module was con- 
figured to disable authentication of the requesting 
client, auto-reloading of classes upon modification 
and logging except for error messages. These are 
factors affecting Apache_Jserv performance. To op- 
timize database access time, a set of database con- 
nections were opened at servlet initialization. Suc- 
cessive requests obtain a free connection from the 
pool of database connections and return it to the 
pool, after the request is processed. 


The tests were conducted for main functions of the 
coupon mint, namely the blank coupon generation 
and verification request. 


For each of the messages, httperf sends appropriate 
number of HTTP requests so that it runs for ap- 
proximately 150 seconds. The following tests were 
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conducted for each of the messages. 


Peak performance: To determine the peak per- 
formance of the server. In this test, the client re- 
peatedly sends HTTP requests, one request at a 
time, on one or more persistent HTTP/1.1 con- 
nections(s). The number of simultaneous persis- 
tent connections is increased, starting from 1, till 
the server saturates. The requests are sent repeat- 
edly on all the simultaneous connections. This test 
should indicate the peak performance of the server 
since the connection setup overheads are eliminated. 


Typical performance: To determine the maxi- 
mum request rate which the server can handle before 
it reaches saturation when each request is sent on a 
separate connection. In this test, the client repeat- 
edly sends HTTP requests, opening a new connec- 
tion for each request. The request rate is increased, 
starting from 1, till the server saturates. This test 
does not pipeline requests on a peristent HTTP con- 
nection. 


6.2 Results 


Twenty five runs of the above described tests, for 
each of the messages, were conducted. The results 
were measured as the response time per request and 
the observed service rate i.e., the total number of 
requests sent divided by the total test time. Figures 
3 to 6 depict the mean and the standard deviation 
of the results obtained. 


Figure 3 shows the plot of the response time and the 
observed request rate with the number of simulta- 
neous persistent HTTP connections for the blank 
coupon request. As the number of simultaneous 
connections is increased, the observed service rate 
remains constant with an approximate value of 20 
and the response time increases linearly. This shows 
that the server can easily support 25 parallel simul- 
taneous connections without getting overloaded. 


Figure 4 shows the plot of the response time and 
the observed service rate with the request rate, 
for the blank coupon request. For loads of 19 re- 
quests/second or less, the server is not overloaded. 
The observed request rate is equal to the rate at 
which the requests are sent and the response time 
is constant. As the load increases above 19 re- 
quests/second the server begins to saturate, the 
response time increases exponentially and the ob- 
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Max. number 
of operations 


Operation 





per second 


Table 1: Performance of individual operations. 










Digital Signatures 
Keyed Hash 
Web service (using servlets) 
Database (issue) 
Database (verification) 










served request rate levels off. 


Figure 5 and 6 shows similar plot of the response 
time and the observed service rate for the verifi- 
cation request. Here the saturation occurs at the 
service rate of 10 requests per second. The perfor- 
mance for verification requests is lower because this 
message requires more cryptographic operations (a 
signature verification and another signature). 


6.3 System Scalability 


Every year 5-7 billion traditional paper coupons are 
redeemed in the USA [3]. The performance require- 
ments for a real coupon mint, serving one billion 
coupons per year, with a peak-to-mean load ratio of 
100, is about 3000 verification requests per second. 
On a PC implementation, the coupon mint was able 
to support up to 19 blank coupon issue requests per 
second and and about 10 verification requests per 
second. 


To understand the bottleneck in the system, we di- 
vided the system code into the following four logi- 
cal components: code for cryptographic operations, 
code for database operations, code for web ser- 
vice related operations, and the prototype electronic 
coupons code. We wrote small benchmark programs 
to individually measure the performnace of each of 
the standard components on the test system. The 
results are summarized in Table 1. 


Carrying out a digital signature using cryptlib with 
a key size of 1024 bits takes an average of 11.58 
ms per signature, whereas a keyed hash function 
(HMAC-SHA1) on a data of same size using a key 
of same size takes 290.5 psec per hash. In the pro- 
totype implementation, digital signatures are used 
to generate unforgeable blank coupons. Therefore, 
each blank coupon request requires one digital sig- 


nature and each verification request requires two 
digital signatures. If keyed hash function is used (as 
explained in Section 3) instead of digital signatures, 
this can be reduced to one keyed hash operation 
for blank coupon issue and one keyed hash and one 
digital signature for verification request. 


We wrote a simple servlet that outputs “Hello 
World” when invoked. Using a method similar to 
that used to measure the performance of the pro- 
totype system, we measured the performace of this 
servlet. With this servlet, the test system was able 
to serve up to 120 requests per second. 


To measure the performance of the database system, 
we wrote sample programs that perform database 
operations equivalent to those performed during 
blank coupon issue and blank coupon verification. 
Table 1 indicates that the the “issue program” is 
able to perform 203.3 operations per second and the 
“verification program” is able to perform 239.8 op- 
erations per second. 


Digital signature is the primary bottleneck that lim- 
its the system performance to 86.4 request per sec- 
ond even if the other overheads are optimized to take 
nearly zero time. One method to speedup this ar- 
chitecture is to use multiple processors to serve the 
requests arriving in parallel. There are two main is- 
sues while parallelizing any program: efficient distri- 
bution of the load among different parallel machines, 
and taking care of data dependencies between dif- 
ferent machines. 


Fortunately for our architecture the data depen- 
dencies are very minimal and therefore it seems 
amenable to a large-scale distributed implementa- 
tion. A single coupon mint may deploy several in- 
dependent subsystems for generating and verifying 
blank coupons. Each subsystem has its own local 
database, uses its own key for generating the un- 
forgeable blank coupons, but uses a common coupon 
mint key to sign the certificate of use. Now, each 
of these subsystem can function independently, pro- 
vided the verification requests are always sent to the 
subsystem that generated the blank coupon corre- 
sponding to the request. Thus, while generating a 
blank coupon, each of these subsystems puts a verifi- 
cation URL in the blank coupon, so that the retailer 
sends the coupon to the subsystem which generated 
it. All the blank coupons of the same class (for 
early bird coupons) are also generated by the same 
subsystem. Thus, each subsystem functions inde- 
pendently without sharing its database with other 
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subsystems. The load may be partitioned statically 
across these subsystems based on the identity of the 
manufacturer and its specific promotion. 


Therefore, it seems possible to incrementally scale 
the coupon mint system by adding independent sub- 
systems as the requirement grows. According to a 
highly conservative estimate, a production system 
handling a significant fraction of coupons redeemed 
in the USA (if all of them were to be converted into 
electronic coupons) will require a farm of 200 to 400 
PC-like systems to deliver adequate performance. 
This number is expected to go down significantly 
after the removal of prototyping inefficiencies and 
with constant advances in processor technologies. 


7 Conclusions 


In this paper we presented an architecture for se- 
cure generation and verification of a variety of elec- 
tronic coupons. The architecture supports man- 
ufacturer and store coupons, targeted and untar- 
geted coupons, limited and unlimited distribution 
coupons, and variable value coupons of different 
kinds (early bird, aging, growing, random value 
coupons). 


Separation of coupon issue and distribution from on- 
line coupon verification is an important part of this 
architecture. Thus, individual manufacturers can 
issue and distribute electronic coupons without re- 
quiring an online coupon verification infrastructure 
of their own. The coupon verification is done using 
the services of an independent third party coupon 
mint provider. In this way, different manufacturers 
can implement their own promotion policies through 
a variety of available couponing mechanisms. 


We have prototyped the electronic coupon system 
in Java. We briefly described the details of our pro- 
totype implementation. We also discussed the de- 
sign of the retailer component which needs to be 
integrated with the order processing modules of the 
online stores. 


We reported some preliminary performance mea- 
surements on the prototype system. While the per- 
formance of the prototype system is limited, we 
suggested some ways to scale the system for sig- 
nificantly higher performance. We therefore believe 
that, with appropriate hardware infrastructure it is 
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possible to develop a system which can give a per- 
formance required in a production environment. 
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Defective Sign & Encrypt in S/MIME, 
PKCS#7, MOSS, PEM, PGP, and XML 


Don Davis* 


Trust, but verify. — Russian proverb 


Abstract 


Simple Sign & Encrypt, by itself, is not very secure. 
Cryptographers know this well, but application pro- 
grammers and standards authors still tend to put too 
much trust in simple Sign-and-Encrypt. In fact, ev- 
ery secure e-mail protocol, old and new, has codified 
naive Sign & Encrypt as acceptable security practice. 
S/MIME, PKCS#7, PGP, OpenPGP, PEM, and 
MOSS all suffer from this flaw. Similarly, the secure 
document protocols PKCS#7, XML-Signature, and 
XML-Encryption suffer from the same flaw. Naive 
Sign & Encrypt appears only in file-security and mail- 
security applications, but this narrow scope is be- 
coming more important to the rapidly-growing class 
of commercial users. With file- and mail-encryption 
seeing widespread use, and with flawed encryption in 
play, we can expect widespread exposures. 

In this paper, we analyze the naive Sign & Encrypt 
flaw, we review the defective sign/encrypt standards, 
and we describe a comprehensive set of simple re- 
pairs. The various repairs all have a common fea- 
ture: when signing and encryption are combined, the 
inner crypto layer must somehow depend on the outer 
layer, so as to reveal any tampering with the outer 
layer. 


1 Introduction 


Since the invention of public-key cryptography, cryp- 
tographers have known that naive combinations of 
encryption and signature operations tend to yield in- 
secure results {1, 2]. To guarantee good security prop- 
erties, carefully designed security protocols are nec- 
essary. However, most security protocols of the past 
25 years have focused on securing network connec- 
tions, and relatively simple file-encryption problems 
have received surprisingly little attention from proto- 
col designers. 


“Affiliations: Shym Technology, 75 Second Ave. Suite 610 
Needham, MA 02494; Curl Corp., 400 Technology Sq., Cam- 
bridge, MA 02139; ddavis@curl.com, don@mit.edu 


Users and programmers prefer to think about se- 
curity by analogy with familiar symmetric-key “se- 
cret codes.” For mail-handling and file-handling, se- 
curity designers have relied heavily on simple asym- 
metric encryption and signing, rather naively com- 
bined. Naive sign & encrypt has surprisingly differ- 
ent security semantics from symmetric encryption, 
but the difference is subtle, perhaps too subtle for 
non-specialist users and programmers to grasp. In- 
deed, for senders, sign-and-encrypt guarantees the 
same security properties as symmetric-key cryptog- 
raphy gives. With both types of crypto, the sender is 
sure that: 


e The recipient knows who wrote the message; and 
e Only the recipient can decrypt the message. 


The difference appears only in the recipient’s security 
guarantees: the recipient of a symmetric-key cipher- 
text knows who sent it to him, but a “simple sign 
& encrypt” recipient knows only who wrote the mes- 
sage, and has no assurance about who encrypted it. 
This is because naive sign & encrypt is vulnerable 
to “surreptitious forwarding,” but symmetric-key en- 
cryption is not. Since users always will assume that 
sign & encrypt is similar to symmetric-key “secret 
codes,” they will tend to trust naive sign & encrypt 
too much. 

The standards that exist for simple file-encryption, 
chiefly PKCS#7 [23] and S/MIME [20], tend to allow 
secure Sign & Encrypt implementations (i.e., such 
as would prevent surreptitious forwarding), but sur- 
prisingly, these file-security standards don’t require 
fully-secure implementation and operation. Similarly, 
some important new security standards, such as the 
XML! security specifications [6, 26], offer only low- 
level “toolbox” APIs. Too often, both the established 
standards and the new ones allow insecure yet compli- 
ant implementations. Application programmers need 
more security guidance than these “toolbox” APIs 
offer, in order to build effective security into their 
applications. Without such guidance, programmers 
tend to suppose incorrectly that simply signing and 
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then encrypting a message or a file will give good 
security. 

The limitations of naive sign & encrypt probably 
were well-known to the designers of all of the stan- 
dards we discuss here (see § 4.6). The standards au- 
thors assumed, sometimes explicitly and sometimes 
implicitly, that applications programmers and end- 
users would understand that naive sign & encrypt 
is not a complete security solution. Application pro- 
grammers were expected to know how to bolster each 
standard’s sign & encrypt feature with other proto- 
col elements. At the same time, end-users were ex- 
pected to make careful security judgments about any 
application they might use, so as to use the appli- 
cation’s security features correctly, and so as not to 
over-rely on a product that offers only limited secu- 
rity. The standards authors’ expectations may have 
been realistic ten years ago, before Everyman and 
the Acme Boot-Button Co. began using the Inter- 
net. It seems unfair to fault the standards designers 
for insufficient prescience, but now, these expecta- 
tions are hopelessly outdated, and those standards 
cannot serve end-users well. 


1.1 Surreptitious Forwarding 


Why is naive Sign & Encrypt insecure? Most sim- 
ply, S&E is vulnerable to “surreptitious forwarding:” 
Alice signs & encrypts for Bob’s eyes, but Bob re- 
encrypts Alice’s signed message for Charlie to see. In 
the end, Charlie believes Alice wrote to him directly, 
and can’t detect Bob’s subterfuge. Bob might do this 
just to embarass Alice, or Charlie, or both: ” 


A-B 
BoC 


{{“T love you” }°}8 (1) 
{{“T love you” }2}° (2) 


Here, Bob has misled Charlie to believe that “Al- 
ice loves Charlie.” More serious is when Bob un- 
detectably exposes his coworker Alice’s confidential 
information to a competitor: 


A-B 
BoC 


{{“sales plan” }*}? 
{{ “sales plan” }2}9 


(3) 
(4) 


In this case, Alice will be blamed conclusively for 
Bob’s exposure of their company’s secrets. 

Further, when Alice signs a message to Bob, Alice 
may be willing to let Charlie see that message, but 


2Notation: “A” is Alice’s public key, and “a” is her private 
key. Thus, {msg}4 is an encrypted ciphertext, and {msg}® is 
a signed message. We assume that the asymmetric-key cryp- 
tosystem behaves similarly to RSA [21], so that a signature is 
a private-key encryption. 
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not to sign the same message for Charlie: 


A-B 
BoC 


{{“I.0.U. $10K”}*}” 
{{“I.0.U. $10K”}*}° 


(5) 
(6) 


If every user could be relied upon to understand that 
Sign & Encrypt is vulnerable to surreptitious for- 
wards, then Alice wouldn’t have to worry about Bob 
forwarding her message to Charlie. But in reality, 
when Charlie gets Alice’s message via Bob, Charlie 
very likely will assume that Alice sent it to him di- 
rectly. Thus, even if Alice doesn’t care whether Bob 
divulges the message, she may be harmed if Bob is 
able to forward her signature surreptitiously. 


1.2 Don’t Sign Ciphertexts 


Interestingly, naive Encrypt-then-Sign isn’t any bet- 
ter than Sign & Encrypt. In this case, it’s easy for 
any eavesdropper to replace the sender’s signature 
with his own, so as to claim authorship for the en- 
crypted plaintext: 


A-|B 
C+B 


{{“my idea” }? }2 
{{“my idea” ey 


(7) 
(8) 


Note that Charlie has to block Bob’s receipt of Al- 
ice’s original message, before sending the re-signed 
ciphertext. 

Another problem with Encrypt-then-Sign arises, 
when Alice uses RSA or El Gamal encryption. In a 
sequel to Abadi’s “Robustness Principles” paper [1], 
Anderson showed that Encrypt&Sign is dramatically 
weaker than had been thought [2]. Suppose Alice uses 
RSA keys to send Bob an E&S message: 


{{msg}"}° 


Then Bob can pretend that Alice encrypted and 
signed an arbitrary message msg’, of his choice. To 
alter Alice’s plaintext, Bob uses the factors of his own 
RSA modulus ng to calculate the discrete logarithm 
x of Alice’s message msg, using as base Bob’s arbi- 
trary message msq’: 


A-B (9) 


{msg'}*" = msg (mod ng) (10) 
Now, Bob needs only to certify (cB,ng) as his pub- 
lic key, in order to make Alice’s original ciphertext 


signature valid for Bob’s new encryption {msq’}*: 
B4B : {{msg'}*8) (11) 
USENIX Association 
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Anderson’s attack has two minor limitations: 


e Each modulus factor must be short enough ("120 
digits, or “400 bits) to allow a discrete-log calcu- 
lation [13]; 


e Bob’s new public exponent xB will be obviously 
unusual, in that it will be a full-length bitstring, 
instead of the usual small integer value. 


So, it might seem that Alice should be safe from this 
attack, as long as Bob’s public key B is substantially 
longer than 240 digits (800 bits). Unfortunately, Al- 
ice cannot tell, without factoring Bob’s RSA key- 
modulus, whether Bob used three or more prime fac- 
tors to prepare his RSA key-pair [22]. If Bob has a 
large-modulus key-pair made up from several small 
factors, then Alice’s naive use of Encrypt & Sign 
would still leave her vulnerable to Bob’s substituted- 
ciphertext attack. 

Thus, whenever we want to sign a ciphertext, An- 
derson’s attack forces Alice to sign, along with her 
ciphertext, either the plaintext itself or Bob’s public 
key B: 


A-B 
A-B 


(12) 
(13) 


{{msg}" ,#msg}° 
{{msg}", #B}° 


The two formats offer different advantages: sign- 
ing the plaintext alongside the ciphertext gives non- 
repudiation, while signing the encryption key is more 
easily understood as a defense against Anderson’s at- 
tack. In either format, Bob can still alter B and msg 
simultaneously, so that {msg'}® is the same as Al- 
ice’s ciphertext {msg}”. But, in order to preserve 
Alice’s signature, Bob now also has to choose msg’ 
to have the same hash value as the one Alice signed, 
and this is too difficult. 

Of course, Encrypt-then-Sign isn’t very useful any- 
way, because only the illegible ciphertext, not the 
plaintext, would be non-repudiable. In what follows, 
for simplicity, we’ll mostly ignore Encrypt & Sign, 
and we'll concentrate on analyzing and fixing Sign & 
Encrypt’s defects. 


1.3. Purpose of the Paper 


This paper intends to fill the gap between the “do- 
it-yourself” toolbox APIs and the “out-of-the-box” 
secure-networking standards: 


e Section 2 describes the problem’s technical and 
social scope, 


e Section 3 analyzes the problem cryptographi- 
cally, 


e Section 4 reviews several standards that accept 
naive Sign / Encrypt as secure, and 


e Section 5 presents a comprehensive variety of 
simple solutions. 


Our goal is to help security standards offer a variety 
of secure ways to sign and encrypt messages. Applica- 
tion programmers should not be constrained by “one 
size fits all” protocols, but they also shouldn’t have 
to understand the nuances of cryptographic design. 


2 Problem Scope 


Why is this old and easy problem worth discussing 
at this late date? Though designing a secure Sign 
& Encrypt protocol is easy for cryptographers, it’s 
a different class of engineer who faces this problem 
nowadays. Application programmers have to rely 
on crypto vendors and crypto standards, in order 
to learn how to write crypto applications. Unfortu- 
nately, the vendors and standards have left untended 
a big gap in their support for application program- 
mers. Current security standards don’t give applica- 
tion programmers a simple recipe for file-encryption 
problems. 


2.1 Technical Scope 


Secure session protocols have attracted a lot of re- 
search attention, and several effective session-security 
protocols have been standardized, so naive Sign & 
Encrypt is not a problem in session security. Session- 
security standards, like Kerberos [19], TLS [5], and 
SET [28], give straightforward, out-of-the-box solu- 
tions. For files and one-way messaging, though, cur- 
rent security standards give developers only a kind 
of “toolbox” support, with a variety of security op- 
tions, but with no clear or firm guidance about how 
to combine the options to make Sign & Encrypt an 
effective security solution. Providing only toolbox- 
style cryptographic protocols is appropriate for a 
low-level mechanism like IPSEC [12], but for user- 
visible applications like secure e-mail, programmers 
need “turnkey” cryptography, not only cryptographic 
toolkits. 

Thus, naive Sign & Encrypt has come to char- 
acterize file-handling and e-mail security applica- 
tions. PKCS#7 [23], CMS® [9], S/MIME [20], and 
PGP? [29], all suffer from this defect. Further, the 
W3C’s® XML-Signature & XML-Encryption Work- 
ing Groups have explicitly set themselves the task 


3Cryptographic Message Syntax. 
4Pretty Good Privacy 
©The World Wide Web Consortium, see http://w3.org . 
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of supplying XML with S/MIME-style security. The 
demand for simple file-security and message-security 
is big and growing, so widespread use of these 
nalve Sign & Encrypt security models will lead to 
widespread exposures. 


2.2 Social Scope 


Increasingly, secure applications are being designed 
and built by application programmers, not by cryp- 
tographers. Several factors have obliged mainstream 
application programmers to undertake public-key 
protocol design: 


e Commercial PKI is in widespread deployment; 


e Secure networking standards don’t address file- 
encryption; 


e Demand for cryptographers greatly exceeds the 
supply. 


So, when application programmers need _file- 
encryption help, they can seek help from crypto 
vendors and from crypto standards. Unfortunately, 
the vendors and the standards both offer either 
high-level secure connections, or low-level “toolkit” 
mechanisms. Neither offering makes file-encryption 
easy. The available standards specifications for file- 
encryption intend to support security applications, 
but the specifications tend to standardize only low- 
level APIs for cryptographic primitives, so as to leave 
designers as much flexibility as possible. 


3 Defective Standards 


The delicacy of naive Sign & Encrypt is a well-known 
issue in S/MIME. Similar flaws appeared in 1986 in 
the first version of the PGP message-format [30], and 
in 1988 in X.509v1 [14]. X.509’s flaw was discovered 
in 1989 by Burrows et al. [4], and a correct repair was 
proposed in 1990 by I’Anson and Mitchell [11]. Un- 
fortunately, more recent workers have failed to apply 
I’Anson’s simple repair correctly; PEM and PKCS#7 
suffer from a defective version of I’Anson’s repaired 
Sign & Encrypt, and the same defect is now codi- 
fied by S/MIME. In parallel with these developments, 
PGP independently retained the same naive Sign & 
Encrypt defect. The current protocols’ flaw is sub- 
stantially similar to the original flaws in X.509 and 
PGP. So, the historical flow of inheritance is: 


e Zimmermann described a naive RSA-based Sign 
& Encrypt protocol, which later became PGP; 


e X.509v1 codified a flawed, naive Encrypt & Sign, 
independently of PGP; 
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e Burrows et al. and I’Anson described a workable 
Sign & Encrypt protocol for X.509; 


e PEM applied X.509’s cryptography to e-mail 
transport, using naive S&E instead of I’Anson’s 
repaired S&E; 


e Three standards extended and generalized PEM: 


1. MOSS extended PEM to support MIME- 
encoded e-mail, by adding naive Sign & En- 
crypt for e-mail attachments; 


2. PKCS#7 generalized PEM to non-mail file- 
handling applications, but preserved the 
S&E flaw intact; 


3. CMS and S/MIME carried PKCS#7’s gen- 
erality and the flawed S&E back to the e- 
mail community. 


e ‘Today, the nascent XML security standards ex- 
pressly intend to support naive Sign & Encrypt. 


These relationships aren’t as complicated as they 
look, because MOSS, PKCS#7, and S/MIME are all 
descended from PEM, and through PEM from X.509, 
while PGP and XML are completely independent ef- 
forts. 

In the rest of this section, we discuss the defective 
standards in the chronological order listed above. 


3.1 PGP and OpenPGP 


PGP is similar to PEM and simpler than S/MIME, in 
that PGP provides only three security options: Sign, 
Encrypt, and Sign & Encrypt. Of these security op- 
tions, we are only interested in PGP’s Sign & En- 
crypt (we will discuss only Sign & Encrypt in the 
other standards’ subsections, too). 

PGP’s message-format had several similarities with 
later features of PEM and S/MIME: 


e symmetric-key encryption for message bodies; 
e unformatted message-bodies; 
e independent crypto layers. 


In our discussion, we’ll omit PGP’s use of symmetric- 
key ciphers for bulk encryption, because it is irrele- 
vant to our surreptitious forwarding attack. 

PGP’s strongest security option is naive Sign & 
Encrypt, so PGP is vulnerable to surreptitious for- 
warding: 


A-~B 
BoC 


{{“The deal is off.”}*}? 
{{“The deal is off .”}*}° 


(14) 
(15) 
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Here, Alice has cancelled a deal with Bob, so Bob gets 
even with her later, by re-encrypting and redirecting 
Alice’s signed message to her next business partner, 
Charlie. 

Note that PGP’s plaintext message-bodies are un- 
formatted, containing no names for the sender or re- 
cipient. Because PGP doesn’t allow formatted mes- 
sage bodies, an extra signature layer, or signed at- 
tributes, PGP doesn’t admit any of the protocol re- 
pairs we describe below for S/MIME and PKCS#7 
(see §§ 3.5, 3.6, & 5.1). 


3.2 %.509, Version 1 


The first version of X.509 included a simple protocol 
for secure message-exchange, employing secure mes- 
sage “tokens” with the following structure: 


{ Bob, #msg, {msg}? }* 


Burrows et al. [4] pointed out that C could readily 
replace A’s signature with his own, leading B to at- 
tribute A’s message to C: 


{ Bob, #msq, {msg}® }° 


(See also Eqn.7). So, Anson and Mitchell [11] of- 
fered a repaired token-structure for X.509: 


{{#(Bob, msg)}°, msg}? 


Unfortunately, ’ Anson’s cryptographic notation was 
hard to understand,® and his text didn’t emphasize 
exactly what made his corrected token secure: 


A+B (16) 


C-+B (17) 


AB (18) 


This modification involves no additional ef- 
fort as far as token construction is con- 
cerned, and it is simply to require that the 
encryption of enc-Data is done after the sig- 
nature operation instead of before. 


l’Anson’s text incorrectly implied that he had only re- 
placed E&S with S&E. In fact, his repair worked only 
because he made Alice sign her recipient’s name, Bob, 
along with her message. This signed name proved 
Alice’s intent to write for Bob. If Alice’s signature 
hadn’t included Bob’s name, then I’Anson’s new to- 
ken would have been just a naive Sign & Encrypt, 
fully vulnerable to surreptitious forwarding. 

Clearly, Anson’s paper influenced the early PKI 
standards community, because PKCS#1 and various 
later RFCs cited the paper. Though PEM and later 
mail standards didn’t cite I’Anson, they followed his 
paper’s advice: PEM, PKCS#7, and CMS provided 


®In Eqn.16, we’ve simplified the X.509 token’s structure, by 
leaving out various nonces and other parameters. 


Sign & Encrypt as a basic operation, and S/MIME 
explicitly deprecated Encrypt & Sign. We suggest 
that had l’Anson explained the necessity of signing 
the recipient’s name, the later standards would have 
used Sign & Encrypt correctly. 

Note that X.509’s original Encrypt & Sign token 
(cf. Eqn. 16, above) could have been fixed without 
signing first, by the simple addition of the sender’s 
name, similar to ’Anson’s signed recipient-name: 


A-B {#msg, {Alice, msg}?}* (19) 


This repair, like I’Anson’s, blocks Burrow’s signature- 
replacement attack (cf. Eqn. 17), because Bob can 
now detect Charlie’s replacement: if the signer’s cer- 
tificate doesn’t match Alice’s name inside the plain- 
text, then Bob can conclude that the message was 
tampered with. This repair also repairs Encrypt & 
Sign’s non-repudiation problem, since Alice signs her 
plaintext explicitly. Finally, this repair also blocks 
Anderson’s plaintext-replacing attack (see § 1.2). 


3.3 PEM 


Privacy-Enhanced Mail was the first notable secure- 
email standard for the Internet. PEM was designed 
and specified in the late 1980’s and early 1990’s 
[15]. The first version of PEM relied exclusively 
on symmetric-key cryptography, but as X.509’s PKI 
specification settled, later versions of PEM increas- 
ingly emphasized public-key cryptography. It seems 
likely that PEM’s over-reliance on naive Sign & En- 
crypt led PEM’s descendants MOSS, PKCS#7, and 
S/MIME to follow suit. Indeed, the later specifica- 
tions tried hard to support backward-compatibile in- 
teroperation with PEM. 

For our purposes, PEM provides essentially only 
two variants of mail security; a message can be signed 
only, or it can be signed and then encrypted. Like 
PGP, and like PEM’s descendants PKCS#7, CMS, 
and S/MIME, PEM applies its signature and encryp- 
tion steps to the message-body, i.e., not to the SMTP 
header, the “From: / To:” header, or to the “encap- 
sulated header,” which carries a PEM message’s keys 
and names. PEM has no notion of signing or authen- 
ticating ancillary attributes, and also doesn’t support 
extra crypto layers, so the repairs we discuss below for 
S/MIME and PKCS#7 (see §§ 3.5 & 3.6) won’t work 
for PEM. To prevent surreptitious forwarding, a PEM 
message’s author would have to include the recipi- 
ent’s name directly in the message-body. Of course, 
it could be very difficult for the receiving PEM mail- 
client to find the recipient’s name in the body, so as 
to check automatically for surreptitious forwarding. 

Today, PEM is not widely used, and PEM’s vul- 
nerability to surreptitious forwarding is mostly just 
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a matter of historical interest. But PEM’s accom- 
plishment and influence were great, because PEM 
successfully achieved platform-independent crypto- 
graphic interoperation, at a time when the still-new 
Internet was a much more heterogenous affair than it 
is today. 


3.4 MOSS 


MOSS extended PEM’s cryptography in three prin- 
cipal ways: 


1. By adding cryptographic support for MIME- 
formatted multipart messages (popularly known 
as attachments); 


2. By allowing encryptions and signatures to be ap- 
plied in any order, like S/MIME; 


3. By decoupling secure mail from the monolithic 
X.500 public-key infrastructure, which had failed 
by the mid-1990’s. 


Like PEM, MOSS was eclipsed by S/MIME and by 
PGP, and is little heard-of today. 

MOSS had another feature, one very valuable for 
our purposes: unlike the other secure e-mail pro- 
tocols, MOSS explicitly provided by default for a 
sender Alice to be able to sign her message-header, 
along with her message-body. MOSS is the only e- 
mail standard that gives users such an out-of-the-box 
mechanism for signing the recipient-list. (S/MIME’s 
ESS feature did allow header-signing, but this was 
explicitly intended as a link-oriented security feature 
for military mail servers. See the discussion of ESS, 
in the last half of §3.6.) 

Header-signing was easy for MOSS to provide, 
because MOSS treated the header as just another 
“part” in the message. If Alice’s MOSS message 
carried her signature and encryption on both the 
message-body and the message-header, Alice’s MOSS 
message and her recipients would be fairly well- 
protected against surreptitious forwarding. Unfortu- 
nately, MOSS made header-signing an optional fea- 
ture, and the MOSS RFCs don’t discuss why header- 
signing is valuable. As specified, MOSS is as vulner- 
able to our attack as the other e-mail protocols are. 

It’s worth noting that even when Alice does choose 
to sign MOSS’s header, MOSS’s cryptography still 
relies too much on Bob’s sophistication about e-mail 
security: 


e When Bob receives Alice’s MOSS message, he 
does have to read Alice’s signed header, so as to 
make sure that Alice intended to send the mes- 
sage to him. 
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e Further, when Alice’s cc-list is long, Bob still has 
to read the signed header, but this step is neither 
as automatic nor as reliable as one would like. 


e Finally, if Alice’s mail-client doesn’t bother to 
sign her mail-headers, Bob probably won’t no- 
tice, so he’ll still be vulnerable to surreptitiously- 
forwarded messages. 


All of these issues would vanish, if MOSS had made 
header-signing mandatory. Bob’s e-mail reader pre- 
sumably would automatically scan the header, look- 
ing for Bob’s decryption-key’s “name form,” and if 
this search were to fail, the MOSS mail-reader would 
raise an error-message warning Bob. 


3.5 PKCS#7 


PKCS#7 was created as a file-oriented adaptation 
and extension of PEM’s platform-independent cryp- 
tographic features. Accordingly, PKCS#7 inherited 
naive Sign & Encrypt from PEM. 

In order to bolster PKCS#7’s Sign & Encrypt se- 
curity, how might a PKCS#7 author securely attach 
names to a file or message? Each PKCS#7 message 
has SignerInfo and RecipientInfo fields, but the spec- 
ification does not allow these fields to be signed or 
encrypted. PKCS#7 does provide for application- 
defined “authenticated attributes,” though, so a 
PKCS#7 application could create a signed “To-List” 
attribute, so as to prove to recipients that they are the 
author’s intended recipients. But crucially, PKCS#7 
does not require or even suggest that for effective se- 
curity, such a signed “To-list” should accompany the 
message. Further, PKCS#9 [24], which defines vari- 
ous attributes for PKCS#7 messages, similarly fails 
to provide any attributes for holding senders’ or re- 
cipients’ names. 

Note also that in order to use authenticated at- 
tributes for repairing PKCS#7 Sign and Envelope, 
one must separately apply the signature and encryp- 
tion steps, instead of using the Signed-and-Enveloped 
construct. This is because the combined construct 
doesn’t support attributes at all [23]: 


Note. The signed-and-enveloped-data con- 
tent type provides cryptographic enhance- 
ments similar to those resulting from the 
sequential combination of signed-data and 
enveloped-data content types. However, 
since the signed-and-enveloped-data content 
type does not have authenticated or unau- 
thenticated attributes, nor does it provide 
enveloping of signer information other than 
the signature, the sequential combination 
of signed-data and enveloped-data content 
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types is gnerally preferable to the Signed- 
AndEnvelopedData content type, except 
when compatibility with the ENCRYPTED 
process type in Privacy-Enhanced Mail is in- 
tended. 


Thus, for PKCS#7’s simple Signed-and-Enveloped 
message, the protocol affords no cryptographically se- 
cure naming. The only way a Signed-and-Enveloped 
recipient can know that he is intended to see the 
message, and that no surreptitious forwarding has 
occurred, is for the sender to include the recipient’s 
name within the message-body. 


3.6 S/MIME and CMS 


S/MIME is a set of secure email standards, which 
specify not only how to encrypt and sign messages, 
but also how to handle keys, certificates, and crypto 
algorithms. CMS is the specification that describes 
the data-formats and procedures needed for encryp- 
tion and signatures. CMS is mostly identical to 
PKCS#7, from which it descends. 

The S/MIME specification itself acknowledges that 
CMS’ Sign & Encrypt isn’t very secure, but the 
S/MIME specification fails to discuss the main de- 
fect. Further, the document tells implementors noth- 
ing about how to shore up Sign & Encrypt. Instead, 
the S/MIME specification merely cautions users and 
implementors not to over-rely on a message’s secu- 
rity: 


1. “An S/MIME implementation MUST be 
able to receive and process arbitrarily nested 
S/MIME within reasonable resource limits 
of the recipient computer. 


2. “It is possible to either sign a message 
first, or to envelope’ the message first. It 
is up to the implementor and the user to 
choose. When signing first, the signatories 
are then securely obscured by the envelop- 
ing. When enveloping first, the signatories 
are exposed, but it is possible to verify sig- 
natures without removing the enveloping. 
This may be useful in an environment where 
automatic signature verification is desired, 
as no private key material is required to ver- 
ify a signature. 


3. “There are security ramifications to 
choosing whether to sign first or to encrypt 
first. A recipient of a message that is en- 
crypted and then signed can validate that 


?’The S/MIME, CMS, and PKCS#7 specification docu- 
ments use the verbs “encrypt” and “envelope” interchangeably. 


the encrypted block was unaltered, but can- 
not determine any relationship between the 
signer and the unencrypted contents of the 
message. A recipient of a message that 
is signed-then-encrypted can assume that 
the signed message itself has not been al- 
tered, but that a careful attacker may have 
changed the unauthenticated portion of the 
encrypted message” [sic]. 


— [20] Sec. 3.5, “Signing and Encrypting.” 


This excerpt is the S/MIME specification’s only dis- 
cussion of Sign & Encrypt’s limitations. Several fea- 
tures in the excerpt deserve comment: 


e Paragraph 2 presents the security issues as a 
tradeoff between confidentiality and ease of ver- 
ification; 


e Paragraph 3 hints that an attacker can replace 
the external signature in an encrypted-then- 
signed message, 


e But there’s no mention that sign-then-encrypt 
is vulnerable to surreptitious forwarding, by re- 
placement of the outermost encryption layer. (In 
paragraph 3, “unauthenticated portion” seems 
to refer not to the unauthenticated ciphertext, 
but to unauthenticated plaintext.) 


e The excerpt presents only the choice between 
signing first and encrypting first. There’s no 
mention of repairing either option’s defects. 


S/MIME is flexible enough to allow the Sign 
& Encrypt defect to be repaired. In the spec- 
ification excerpt above, the first paragraph pro- 
vides that every S/MIME application must be able 
to process Sign/Encrypt/Signed messages and En- 
crypt/Sign/Encrypted messages. Either S/E/S or 
E/S/E suffices to reveal any alteration of the sender’s 
crypto layers, as long as the receiving client knows 
how to detect the alterations (See §§5.2 & 5.3, be- 
low). 

Note that our S/E/S double-signing only su- 
perficially resembles S/MIME’s optional “triple- 
wrapping” feature; the two are different in mech- 
anism and in purpose. S/MIME’s Enhanced Se- 
curity Services specification [7] provides specialized 
security-related message-attributes, in support of cer- 
tain features such as signed receipts and secure 
mailing-lists. In order to support the ESS features, 
some mail servers will apply an extra signature to 
the ciphertext of an end-user’s Signed-and-Encrypted 
message: 
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1.1 Triple Wrapping Some of the features 
of each service use the concept of a ” triple 
wrapped” message. A triple wrapped mes- 
sage is one that has been signed, then en- 
crypted, then signed again. The signers of 
the inner and outer signatures may be dif- 
ferent entities or the same entity. Note that 
the S/MIME specification does not limit the 
number of nested encapsulations, so there 
may be more than three wrappings. 


1.1.1 Purpose of Triple Wrapping Not all 
messages need to be triple wrapped. Triple 
wrapping is used when a message must 
be signed, then encrypted, and then have 
signed attributes bound to the encrypted 
body. Outer attributes may be added or 
removed by the message originator or inter- 
mediate agents, and may be signed by inter- 
mediate agents or the final recipient. [...] 


The outside signature provides authentica- 
tion and integrity for information that is 
processed hop-by-hop, where each hop is an 
intermediate entity such as a mail list agent. 
The outer signature binds attributes (such 
as a security label) to the encrypted body. 
These attributes can be used for access con- 
trol and routing decisions. 


Triple-wrapping allows mail servers to securely an- 
notate messages on-the-fly (“hop-by-hop”), primar- 
ily for the benefit of other mail-servers. In contrast, 
in our S/E/S repair, Alice applies her outer signa- 
ture, without any extra attributes, to her own Signed 
& Encrypted message, as the basic CMS specifica- 
tion allows. Similarly, only Alice’s intended S/E/S 
recipient Bob would validate her inner and outer sig- 
natures. In sum, our S/E/S is an end-to-end security 
feature, while ESS uses triple-wrapping to support 
link-oriented security features. 

Further, ESS triple-wrapping and S/E/S serve dif- 
ferent purposes. Though the first two ESS para- 
graphs do mention that an end-user like our Alice 
might apply an outer signature herself, the ESS doc- 
ument gives no reason that she might do so, except 
to attach signed attributes to the ciphertext. The 
ESS document nowhere suggests that triple-wrapping 
might be necessary to repair a security defect in Sign 
& Encrypt. In fact, the ESS specification commit- 
tee did not intend triple-wrapping to be a repair for 
the surreptitious-forwarding defect. Instead, the ESS 
specification was written to fulfill the U.S. Dept. of 
Defense’s purchasing criteria for secure e-mail, which 
demanded server-oriented security features [8]. 

Besides S/E/S, another S/MIME repair option 
comes from the CMS specification, which is a core 
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piece of the S/MIME standards suite. Like PKCS#7, 
CMS provides for “signed attributes,” which offer a 
different way to prevent crypto alterations. Suppose 
the sender includes a signed “To-List” attribute, and 
suppose the recipient knows how to process and inter- 
pret such an attribute. Then the recipient can iden- 
tify who intended him to receive the message, and no 
attacker can profit by replacing the outer crypto lay- 
ers. Unfortunately, like the PKCS#7 specification, 
the CMS specification does not stipulate or even sug- 
gest such naming attributes, though the specification 
does suggest other signed attributes. 


These S/MIME repairs are cumbersome, and they 
only barely meet the e-mail industry’s needs. Cru- 
cially, because the specification neither requires any 
repair, nor even mentions that some features can 
serve aS repairs, the repairs’ interpretations aren’t 
standardized, and different vendors’ S/MIME appli- 
cations can’t readily interoprate with full Sign & En- 
crypt security. 


3.7 XML Security 


At this writing (Spring 2001), the XML-Signatures 
draft specification [6] is nearing completion, and the 
allied XML-Encryption Working Group [26] is just 
starting its work. Both groups have explicitly com- 
mitted to producing low-level “toolkit” specifications, 
which will describe how to combine basic public- 
key operations with a rich array of XML document- 
structuring features. In particular, both groups are 
very unwilling to stipulate any high-level security be- 
havior, such as how to sign and encrypt with full 
security. 


To some extent, this is proper: these standards 
are intended to support as broad a class of appli- 
cations as possible, including document preparation 
and handling, financial applications, wire protocols, 
and potentially even intricate cryptographic security 
protocols. The Secure XML Working Groups say that 
they don’t want to require secure high-level behavior 
in their specifications, because they don’t want to 
constrain how low-level applications will use XML’s 
security features. The WGs explicitly hope that a 
higher-level XML security specification, with out-of- 
the-box “idiot-proof” security, will be built someday 
to follow on the current WGs’ specifications. But 
for now, certainly, the XML-Signatures draft speci- 
fication is most suitable for use only by experienced 
security engineers and cryptographers, and not for 
application programmers who don’t want to special- 
ize in security. 
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4 Analysis 


We propose that users of file-security and mail- 
security need simple security semantics, and that 
symmetric-key semantics are sufficient for most users 
and most applications’ needs. Further, symmetric- 
key semantics are natural and easy for unsophisti- 
cated users to understand. 

In this section, we present three overlapping views 
of what’s wrong with naive Sign & Encrypt. Then, 
we summarize and discuss several arguments in de- 
fense of the naive Sign & Encrypt standards. Finally, 
we discuss how this flaw survived several standards- 
review committees’ deliberations. 


4.1 Asymmetric Security Guarantees 


At first glance, naive Sign & Encrypt seems quite se- 
cure, because message-author Alice gets the security 
guarantees she needs: her signature proves her au- 
thorship, and she knows who can read the message. 
The reader, Bob, doesn’t get the same guarantees, 
though. He knows who wrote the message; but he 
doesn’t know who encrypted it, and therefore doesn’t 
know who else besides Alice has read the message. 
Note the asymmetry: 


e When A sends B a signed & encrypted message, 
A knows that only B can read it, because A 
trusts B not to divulge the message, but — 


e When B receives A’s signed & encrypted mes- 
sage, B can’t know how many hands it has passed 
through, even if B trusts A to be careful. 


Seen this way, the flaw in naive Sign & Encrypt is 
that B gets no proof that it was A who encrypted 
the message. In hindsight, this is obvious: public key 
algorithms usually don’t automatically authenticate 
the encryptor of a message. 

Certainly, in some applications, it’s neither nec- 
essary nor feasible to give a recipient any. assurance 
that only the sender has seen the message-plaintext. 
Thus, for example, mail-security applications do need 
the flexibility to waive full end-to-end symmetric-key 
semantics. But, whenever possible, and by default, 
mail- and file-security applications should give end- 
users easy-to-understand security guarantees. 


4.2 Symmetric-Key Semantics 


Users tacitly expect public-key file-encryption to of- 
fer the same security semantics that a symmetric key 
offers. Thus, another way to describe the Sign & En- 
crypt problem is that whether signing or encryption is 
applied first, naive Sign & Encrypt fails to duplicate 


the security meaning of a symmetric-key ciphertext. 
When B receives a symmetric-key ciphertext from A, 
B can safely assume that: 


e A sent the message, 
e No-one else has seen the plaintext, 


e A intended B to receive the plaintext. 


With naive Sign & Encrypt, these assumptions can 
break down, because the recipient may have to rely 
on the crypto layer to supply the intended recipient’s 
names. That is, the problem arises when: 


e The message plaintexts don’t mention the 
sender’s and target’s names; 


e The sender’s and recipient’s names are impor- 
tant for understanding the message or its secu- 
rity import; 


e The recipient assumes that the signer encrypted 
the message. 


Under these conditions, an attacker can successfully 
and surreptitiously forward a naively signed and en- 
crypted message. 


4.3 Sign & Encrypt Must Cross-Refer 


We suggest that the messaging standards all erred by 
treating public-key encryption and digital signatures 
as if they were fully independent operations. This 
independence assumption is convienient for writing 
standards and for writing software, but it is crypto- 
graphically incorrect. When independent operations 
are applied one on top of another, then the outer- 
most crypto layer can undetectably be replaced, and 
security is weakened. 

In [1], Abadi and Needham presented a simple best- 
practice rule for protocol design: 


When a principal signs material that has al- 
ready been encrypted, it should not be in- 
ferred that the principal knows the content 
of the message. On the other hand, it is 
proper to infer that the principal that signs 
a message and then encrypts it for privacy 
knows the content of the message. 


In [2], Anderson and Needham presented their 
plaintext-substitution attack against Encrypt-then- 
Sign (see §1.2), and they strengthened Abadi’s pre- 
scription: 


Sign before encrypting. If a signature is 
affixed to encrypted data, then ...a third 
party certainly cannot assume that the sig- 
nature is authentic, so nonrepudiation is 
lost. 
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These principles were well-understood soon after 
X.509’s defect was discovered (if not before), and 
to be fair, they were published after the early ver- 
sions of PEM, PKCS#7 and S/MIME were pub- 
lished. But PKCS#7 and S/MIME have been revised 
since Abadi’s and Anderson’s papers became well- 
known, so the updated standards could have been re- 
paired. Nevertheless, the e-mail standards still treat 
the Sign & Encrypt problem as a user-interface issue: 
“There are security ramifications to choosing whether 
to sign first or encrypt first...” [20]. 

Though signing and encryption are not inde- 
pendent of one another, the defective standards 
treated crypto operations as independent content- 
transformations, converting “content” to “content.” 
Conceptually, this makes it easy for users and pro- 
grammers to layer crypto operations in arbitrary 
depth and in arbitrary order. By this device, the 
standards authors sought to avoid constraining ap- 
plication developers’ designs. 

With such independent operations, though, it’s 
hard to fulfill the recipient’s security expectations. In 
order to work properly together, the signature layer 
and the encryption layer actually must refer to one 
another, so as to achieve basic symmetric-key secu- 
rity guarantees that users expect. The recipient needs 
proof that the signer and the encryptor were the same 
person, which necessarily entails either signing the 
recipient’s identifier (in Sign & Encrypt), or encrypt- 
ing the signer’s identifier (in Encrypt & Sign). Once 
such cross-references are in place, an attacker can’t 
remove and replace the outermost layer, because the 
inner layer’s reference will reveal the alteration. 

In Section 5, “Repair Options,” we present five 
ways to give the recipient this cross-referenced proof 
of the encryptor’s identity. In each of these five re- 
pairs, the sender identifies the outermost operation’s 
key-holder, inside the innermost content, so as to 
bind the sender’s and recipients’ names together. For 
example, one repair for Sign & Encrypt puts the de- 
crypting recipient’s name inside the signed plaintext 
message: 


AB {{“To: Bob”, msg}*}" (20) 
This repair is straightforward for a user or an im- 
plementor to do, but it’s hard for a standards spec- 
ification to stipulate that different crypto operations 
must be tied together like this, without breaking the 


full generality of the content-transformation model. 


4.4 Trust and Risk 


A common defense of naive Sign & Encrypt is that 
users have to be careful about whom they trust, or 
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equivalently, that users should carefully assess risk 
when putting sensitive material under cryptographic 
protection. In this view, the recipient of a signed 
and encrypted message should not invest more trust 
in the message than the technology and the sender’s 
reputation can support. This argument seems very 
plausible, but it turns out not to address the problems 
with naive Sign & Encrypt. 

B has no way to gauge the risk that the message 
has been divulged to people unknown to A and B. 
To gauge the risk, B would have to know how trust- 
worthy are the people who have surreptitiously for- 
warded the message along from A towards B. Thus, 
in general, one can’t assess the privacy of a decrypted 
plaintext, and shouldn’t trust its privacy, unless one 
knows who encrypted it. In sum: if we accept the 
Trust and Risk argument, then the encryption step of 
Sign & Encrypt is quite pointless from the receiver’s 
point-of-view. 


4.5 Security and Ease-of-Use 


Another common defense of S/MIME’s naive Sign 
& Encrypt is that “Users shouldn’t trust unsigned 
information” about the signer’s intended recipients. 
This argument misses the point of S/MIME’s weak- 
ness, by supposing that users are over-relying on the 
unsigned SMTP header to identify the sender’s in- 
tended recipients. The users’ mistake is more subtle, 
though; they’re over-relying on the encrypting-key’s 
certificate, as a secure record of the sender’s intended 
recipient. 

It’s unrealistic to expect today’s users to catch such 
a subtle point. When X.509, PEM, and S/MIME 
were designed, PKI users were expected to be system 
administrators and other fairly sophisticated users; 
now, though, with the modern Internet and with elec- 
tronic commerce in play, we can’t expect most users 
to understand any cryptographic nuances at all. 

A similar defense of the defective secure mail 
standards is that the specifications aren’t actually 
broken, because “Applications can and should put 
names into the content, if that’s what they want.” 
This argument assumes that application program- 
mers shouldn’t try to incorporate cryptographic se- 
curity into programs in the first place, unless they 
understand security and cryptography well enough 
to design security protocols. Further, the argument 
insists that no security standard can be so complete 
as to prevent ignorant programmers from “shooting 
themselvers in the foot.” 

A ready answer to this argument is “SSL.” The 
SSL specification gives fairly complete security, out- 
of-the-box. Further, non-specialist programmers are 
able to set up secure SSL connections for their appli- 
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cations, without having to patch the SSL protocol on 
their own. 


4.6 How Did This Happen? 


According to the authors of the PEM [16, 17], 
S/MIME [8, 10], and XML-Security [25] standards, 
those working groups explicitly discussed surrepti- 
tious forwarding, and yet deliberately left the flaw 
unrepaired. The committees accepted this crypto- 
graphic neglect for several reasons: 


e Optional Coverage: All of the specifications al- 
low senders to put the recipient’s name, or the 
whole mail header, into the message-body before 
signing. In addition, some protocols explicitly 
provide an optional mechanism for signing the 
mail header or the recipient-list. 


e Conteztual Repair: In the same way, the PEM 
committee’s discussion explicitly decided that 
the message’s context would usually solve the 
problem. For example, Alice’s signed “Dear 
Bob” salutation would reveal any re-encryption. 


e Out of Scope: The PEM committee noted that 
surreptitious forwarding is a type of replay, and 
that no e-mail mechanism can prevent e-mail re- 
play. Thus, to the PEM committee, it seemed 
inappropriate to worry about surreptitious for- 
warding of signed-and-encrypted mail. 


More recently, the XML-Signature and XML- 
Encryption working groups explicitly decided, from 
the outset of their work, to emulate S/MIME’s secu- 
rity. Both groups decided not to address S/MIME’s 
and PKCS#7’s vulnerability to surreptitious for- 
warding, for three related reasons: 


1. XML-Signature and XML-Encryption are ex- 
plicitly low-level protocols. Thus, the XML- 
security standards mustn’t force higher-level 
protocols to follow a particular cryptographic 
model. 


2. The W3C intends that for XML documents, for- 
mat specifications and semantics specifications 
should generally be kept separate. Accordingly, 
surreptitious forwarding, being an issue of Sign 
& Encrypt “semantics,” should be treated in a 
separate XML Security Semantics specification. 


3. A document-format working group shouldn’t try 
to resolve questions about minute details of cryp- 
tographic implementation, because such discus- 
sions invariably become time-wasting “ratholes.” 


Thus, the XML-Security working groups seem to in- 
tend their specifications to be accepted as strictly 
“low-level” cryptographic primitives. It’s hard, 
though, to reconcile this “low-level” label with these 
working groups’ early proposal to emulate S/MIME, 
since S/MIME claims to offer high-level, comprehen- 
sive, and secure messaging. 

It’s hard to blame the secure-mail standards groups 
for having made a cryptographic mistake. Clearly, 
they all worked in good faith to promote secure and 
usable technologies. Further, it’s important to ac- 
knowledge how hard it is to write networking stan- 
dards in general, and mail-related standards in par- 
ticular. As hard as it is to design cryptographic secu- 
rity protocols, cryptographic difficulty is only a for- 
mal or mathematical affair, and is very different from 
the difficulty of designing workable networking pro- 
tocols for real-world deployment. In any design of a 
concrete security protocol, many hard problems have 
to be solved simultaneously, including: 


e Flexibility for application programmers; 
e Flexibility for network admins and sys-admins; 


e Interoperation with other protocols; 


OS platform differences; 
e Scaling; 


e Server statelessness; 


Exportability; 
e Time-to-market. 


Clearly, each of the secure e-mail standards commit- 
tees tried to codify a cryptographically correct pro- 
tocol. The worst that can be said of these working 
groups is that they underestimated the subtlety of 
adding cryptography to their already-burdened port- 
folio. 


9 Repair Options 


We present five independent and equivalently-secure 
ways to fix the naive Sign & Encrypt problem: 


1. Sign the recipient’s name into the plaintext, or 
2. Encrypt the sender’s name into the plaintext, or 


. Incorporate both names; or 


— Ww 


. Sign again the signed-&-encrypted message; or 


5. Encrypt again the signed ciphertext. 
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In each case, the signing layer and the encryption 
layer become interdependent, binding the sender’s 
name, in one layer, to the recipient’s name in the 
other layer. Any one of these alternatives suffices to 
establish that Alice authored both the plaintext and 
the ciphertext. Note though that an effective secu- 
rity standard should require not only that the au- 
thor must provide one of these five proofs, but also 
that the recipient must demand some such proof as 
well. That is, if a naive Sign & Encrypt message 
arrives without proof that the signer and encryptor 
were the same person, then the application software 
should warn the recipient that the message’s privacy 
and/or authenticity are suspect. 


5.1 Naming Repairs 


Perhaps part of the reason naive Sign & Encrypt 
seems secure is that with many common payload mes- 
sages, S&E is secure. For example, even if Alice just 
signs and encrypts the text “Dear Bob, The deal is 
off. Regretfully, Alice,” then Alice’s message is se- 
cure, albeit only accidentally so. The presence of 
names under both crypto layers is crucial, but in- 
cluding both names is not strictly necessary: 


1. If Alice wants to use Sign & Encrypt, then she 
needs to enclose only Bob’s name, because this 
will link the outer layer’s key to the inner layer. 

AB {{Bob, msg}*}® (21) 

By signing Bob’s name into her message, Alice 

explicitly identifies him as her intended recipi- 

ent. This is equivalent to I’Anson’s repair for 

X.509v1, as discussed above in Section 3.1. 


2. If Alice prefers instead to use Encrypt & Sign, 
then she should encrypt her own name along 
with her message, and should sign her message- 
plaintext outside the ciphertext, so as to block 
Anderson’s plaintext-replacement attack: 

AB {{ Alice, msg}”, #msg}* (22) 
Again, this links the outer layer’s key-pair to 
the inner layer, and prevents an attacker from 
replacing Alice’s signature. Encrypting the 
sender’s name works in a subtle way to prove 
that Alice performed the encryption: The en- 
closed name shows that the encryptor intends 
for the outer signature to carry the same name 

(Alice’s). The outer signature, in turn, says that 

Alice did indeed touch the ciphertext. Therefore, 

Bob knows that Alice performed the encryption. 
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3. If Alice encloses both names in the message-body, 
she can avoid having to pay attention to crypto- 
graphic choices early on, while she’s formatting 
her message text. She can send to Bob in either 
of two ways: 


A-B 
A-B 


{{“A + B”, msg}” ,#msg}° 
{{“A — B”, msg}°}? (23) 


These two-name formats might be suitable for 
a flexible standards-specification like S/MIME, 
in which the layers of crypto can be applied in 
any order. Always enclosing both names with 
the message is simpler than judging on the fly 
which names to enclose, depending on the choice 
of cryptographic wrappings. 


These repairs are rational examples of Martin Abadi’s 
and Catherine Meadows’ rule-of-thumb for designing 
security protocols: 


e Abadi: “If the identity of a principal is essen- 
tial to the meaning of a message, it is prudent 
to mention the principal’s name explicitly in the 
message.” (Principle 3 in [1]) 


e Meadows: “In general, it’s safer to include names 
explicitly inside crypto protocols’ messages.” [18] 
5.2 Sign/Encrypt/Sign 


Surprisingly, we can get an effective repair for S&E, if 
Alice signs and encrypts the plaintext, and then she 
signs the ciphertext, too:® 


{{{msg}°}" , #B}° 


(Here, #B means Alice hashes Bob’s key, not his 
name.) This message means: 


A-—-B (24) 


e Inner Signature: “Alice wrote the plaintext;” 
e Encryption: “Only Bob can see the plaintext;” 
e Outer Signature: “Alice used key B to encrypt.” 


Bob can conclude not only that Alice wrote the mes- 
sage, but that she also encrypted it. Seen another 
way, S/E/S is a variation on including the sender’s 
name inside the plaintext, which then is encrypted 
and signed (see Sec. 5.1, bullet 2). The inner sig- 
nature’s key links the encryption-layer to the outer 
signature’s layer. Alice signs Bob’s key, so as to pro- 
tect herself from Anderson’s plaintext-substitution 
attack. 


8For notational simplicity, we represent these signatures as 
{stuff }%, instead of as stuff, {#stuff}° . 
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5.3 Encrypt/Sign/Encrypt 


Conversely, Alice can get the same security guaran- 
tees by re-encrypting her ciphertext’s signature: 


A->B: {{{msg}® #msg}*}\8 (25) 


This message means: 
e First Encryption: “Only Bob sees the plaintext;” 


e Signature: “Alice wrote the plaintext and the 
ciphertext;” 


e Outer Encryption: “Only Bob can see that Alice 
wrote the plaintext and ciphertext.” 


Bob cannot forward the message without invalidat- 
ing Alice’s signature. The outer encryption serves to 
prevent an attacker from replacing Alice’s signature. 
As with S/E/S, E/S/E is a variant of including the 
recipient’s name inside the plaintext, which is then 
signed and encrypted (see Sec. 5.1, bullet 1). Al- 
ice signs her plaintext along with her ciphertext [27], 
so as to protect herself from Anderson’s plaintext- 
substitution attack. At the same time, Alice’s signed 
plaintext gives Bob non-repudiation. 


5.4 Costs and Advantages 


Of course, the naming repairs and the double-signed 
repairs offer different trade-offs. The naming re- 
pairs bring no performance cost, but they do require 
new standards, and those standards would arguably 
be more intricate than the current standards (be- 
cause interdependence of layers conflicts with arbi- 
trary nesting of layers). The double-signed repairs are 
quite expensive in speed, but they have two virtues: 


e Double-signing is quite compatible with the ex- 
isting CMS and S/MIME specifications. The 
only change double-signing would bring is that 
the standard would have to require that the re- 
cipient check the innermost layer’s key against 
the outermost layer’s key. 


e For some applications, double-signing may be 
preferable to having to put names into message- 
bodies or payloads. 


Overall, it’s clear that the simplest repair is to add 
the recipient’s name, then Sign & Encrypt(§ 5.1, bul- 
lets 1 and 3). The other solutions all require an extra 
hash of the message or of the encrypting key, so as to 
block Anderson’s plaintext-replacement attack. 


6 Conclusions 


We have presented a forensic history of how naive 
Sign & Encrypt, an insecure cryptographic primitive, 
has come to be widely trusted, standardized, and im- 
plemented, despite its insecurity. The notion that 
naive Sign & Encrypt is secure seems to have arisen 
with PGP’s first description in 1986. This mistake 
was reinforced by a misstatement in a paper that 
proposed several repairs for X.509v1. Since then, all 
of the leading standards for file-encryption and for 
secure e-mail have relied on naive Sign & Encrypt. 
Some of these defective standards can be fixed eas- 
ily, but for others, the repair would become intricate. 
Secure-session protocols and authentication protocols 
typically do not rely on naive Sign & Encrypt, so they 
are not affected by this paper’s findings. 

The weakness of naive Sign & Encrypt is somewhat 
subtle, but it is easily fixed in several ways. The re- 
pairs all show that Signing and Encryption should not 
be viewed as independent operations; the repairs pre- 
sented here all rely on linking the outer operation’s 
key to the inner operation’s payload. This realiza- 
tion, that public-key operations are not necessarily 
so independent as they’re commonly thought to be, 
and that coupling two layers together is a profitable 
primitive, may prove to be a novel and useful axiom 
for beginning protocol designers and analysts. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes an efficient and elegant architec- 
ture for unifying the meta-data protection of journaling 
file systems with the data integrity protection of colli- 
sion-resistant cryptographic hashes. Traditional file sys- 
tem journaling protects the ordering of meta-data 
operations to maintain consistency in the presence of 
crashes. However, journaling does not protect important 
system meta-data and application data from modifica- 
tion or misrepresentation by faulty or malicious storage 
devices. With the introduction of both storage-area net- 
working and increasingly complex storage systems into 
server architectures, these threats become an important 
concern. 


This paper presents the protected file system (PFS), a 
file system that unifies the meta-data update protection 
of journaling with strong data integrity. PFS computes 
hashes from file system blocks and uses these hashes to 
later verify the correctness of their contents. Hashes are 
stored within a system log, apart from the blocks they 
describe, but potentially on the same storage system. 
The write-ahead logging (WAL) protocol and the file 
system buffer cache are used to aggregate hash writes 
and allow hash computations and writes to proceed in 
the background. 


PFS does not require the sharing of secrets between the 
operating system and the storage system nor the deploy- 
ment of any special cryptographic firmware or hard- 
ware. PFS is an end-to-end solution and will work with 
any block-oriented device, from a disk drive to a mono- 
lithic RAID system, without modification. 


1 Introduction 


For a variety of economic and management reasons, 
server Operating systems are moving towards a looser 
coupling with their storage subsystems [6]. There are 
two important components to this change. First, the 
technology connecting the server operating system to 
the underlying storage system is changing. Busses are 


being replaced by networking fabrics known as storage 
area networks (SAN) that utilize protocols such as Fibre 
Channel or Gigabit Ethernet [2]. In the future we may 
even see IP networks within the SAN. The IETF IP 
Storage working group is designing a protocol for trans- 
porting block-level storage commands over IP networks 
[10]. This shift from protected busses to networking fab- 
rics introduces an increased risk of malicious intrusion. 


Storage Service Providers (SSPs) offer storage out- 
sourcing services, connecting a client’s application 
server to their storage system, which can be partitioned 
across several clients. In these cases, strong protection 
guarantees become important because the network 
between the server operating system and the storage 
system now spans commercial boundaries. The server 
and the storage are no longer under a single administra- 
tive control. The client will undoubtedly have a data 
integrity contract with the SSP, but an alarm should be 
raised immediately if the SSP, either intentionally or 
unintentionally, delivers bad data. 


Second, the complexity of storage is increasing. Storage 
systems have evolved from direct attached hard disks to 
large network-attached disk arrays with internal RAIDs. 
These systems have complicated firmware, and many 
run non-trivial operating systems. This new complexity 
introduces software failure modes that are not described 
by the traditional fail-stop model of hardware. 


Many problematic scenarios can arise in this new envi- 
ronment. For example, malicious intruders spoof blocks 
to the server, a software bug on the storage corrupts 
data, or the storage receives or transmits a different 
block than the one requested. The server operating sys- 
tem must protect itself against all such failures. Blocks 
containing file system meta-data are particularly impor- 
tant because they contain operating system state and 
will crash the server operating system, and consequently 
all applications, if they are corrupted. 
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This paper introduces the Protected File System (PFS). 
PFS is intended for server operating systems and pro- 
vides strong integrity at the level of file system blocks. 
Block hashes are computed with a collision-resistant 
hash function and are subsequently used to verify block 
reads from the storage. PFS does not change the file sys- 
tem interface. Applications are free to open, close, read 
and write files as they always have. PFS also makes no 
changes to the on-disk layout of data and meta-data. 
This allows for backward compatability with existing 
data and the freedom to use existing utilities. PFS uni- 
fies block verification with the existing file system pro- 
tection mechanism, the file system journal. This 
unification is achieved using a generic system service 
known as the write-ahead file system (WAFS) [19]. The 
WAFS stores records and provides its clients with log 
sequence numbers (LSNs) for their record writes. PFS 
uses the WAFS for both journaling and hash logging. 
This centralizes recovery in a single component, consol- 
idates potentially disparate I/O streams into a single 
sequential stream, and avoids code duplication. 


PFS uses collision-resistant hashes to protect data integ- 
rity. Collision-resistant hashes have the property that it 
is computationally infeasible to find two different data 
blocks with the same hash value. SHA-1 [4] is one pop- 
ular such hash, mapping a data block of any size to a 20- 
byte hash value. MD-5 [17] is another, mapping to a 16- 
byte value. 


Section 2 outlines the properties that we sought in a 
solution and discusses some candidate architectures. 
The goal is to give readers an understanding of the pro- 
cess we followed in order to arrive at the PFS architec- 
ture. Section 3 discusses related work. Section 4 
provides an overview of the PFS architecture, and Sec- 
tion 5 discusses some of the more important issues in 
detail. Section 6 presents our performance results, and 
Section 7 concludes. 


2 Desired Properties and Potential Solu- 
tions 


At the beginning of this project, we set out the following 
requirements for our architecture. 


¢ Detect all bad blocks. With a very high degree of 
certainty, any unauthorized block modification must 
be detected by the file system. This includes both 
data and meta-data blocks. With the same degree of 
certainty, the file system must detect that the stor- 
age returns a block other than the one requested. 


¢ Nochanges to storage systems. No special crypto- 
graphic logic, either hardware or software, should 
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be necessary. File system block sizes must remain a 
power of two so that they can be expressed effi- 
ciently in terms of storage blocks (e.g., sectors), 
which tend to default to a power of two smaller than 
traditional file system blocks. 

¢ Straightforward to implement in both legacy and 
modern file systems. The on-disk structure of the 
file system must be maintained. The architecture 
must interact well with the operating system buffer 
cache. The popular file system interface must 
remain unchanged. 

¢ Minimal requirements for local non-volatile stor- 
age. Centralizing non-volatile state on the storage 
has the added benefit that a failed server can be 
quickly replaced by another trusted server. 

¢ High performance. Sacrifice as little performance 
as possible. 


A first potential solution would be to compute a hash for 
each block and store it along with the block, either 
appended to it or in a special header. When the data is 
faulted in, the operating system computes the hash and 
compares it with the hash value stored alongside the 
block. There are several problems with this solution. 
First, the storage system block size must be larger than 
the file system block size by the size of the hash, which 
is 20 bytes under SHA-1 and 16 bytes for MD-5. This 
may rule out a large class of storage devices that lack 
flexible block sizes. Second, malicious intruders with 
knowledge of the hash function can spoof data and gen- 
erate a hash, which will be verified successfully, but for 
incorrect data. Third, a class of storage failures are not 
protected against. For example, the operating system 
requests block X and the storage system returns block Y 
along with the hash appended to Y, the operating system 
will compute the hash from the value of Y and compare 
with the appended one. The two, assuming no other fail- 
ure, will be the same, and the operating system will 
incorrectly conclude that the block is correct. Simple 
self-certifying blocks can solve the third of these con- 
cerns. A self-certifying block combines both the hash of 
the data and the block number, so if a block other than 
the one requested is delivered, that fact will be detected. 
Signed self-certifying blocks can solve the second and 
third of these concerns, using a private key to generate a 
signature so that malicious intruders cannot spoof 
blocks with correct hashes. However, neither simple nor 
signed self-certifying blocks can solve the first concern. 
Under both the simple and signed self-certifying block 
potential solutions, the storage block size must be larger 
than the file system block size to accommodate the 
block number or the hash. 
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A second potential solution stores the hashes with the 
file system pointers. For example, the UFS inode, the 
on-disk structure representing a file, contains an array of 
pointers to data blocks and, for larger files, pointers to 
blocks containing pointers. Data block hashes are stored 
alongside the pointers, within the meta-data. This solu- 
tion separates the storage of hashes from their data 
blocks, overcoming the need to increase the storage sys- 
tem block size. Unfortunately, this solution has several 
problems of its own. First, new dependencies are intro- 
duced between file data and meta-data. Suppose the 
block’s hash was written alongside the inode’s block 
pointer and before the block write. If the system crashed 
before the modified block reached storage, the hash and 
block would be inconsistent after a reboot. The hash and 
block would also be inconsistent if the hash was to be 
written after the block, but the system crashed before the 
hash could be committed. The update of the block and 
hash needs to be atomic or at least subject to strict write 
ordering constraints. Unfortunately, while it might be 
possible to overcome the ordering challenges associated 
with this potential solution by applying sophisticated 
design, a more serious problem exists. 


Storing the hashes with the file system pointers presents 
another problem that is more serious. Many pieces of 
meta-data are indexed directly and not referenced via 
pointers. These include the blocks containing inodes, 
cylinder groups, and superblocks. User data, if cor- 
rupted, will not crash the system because it is opaque 
and passed through to applications. Meta-data, on the 
other hand, is interpreted by the operating system and its 
corruption can crash the system. The protection of such 
meta-data is critical, because these are the blocks whose 
correctness is most important for system stability. If the 
inodes are not protected from modification, then a mali- 
cious entity could change the hash value associated with 
a block pointer to match that of a spoofed block. Again, 
a signature scheme could be used to sign meta-data. 
These techniques could be feasible under read-only 
workloads, but become problematic under workloads 
with frequently changing meta-data, due to the introduc- 
tion of update dependencies and the need to sign meta- 
data. 


The best features of the above-mentioned two solu- 
tions—hash protection of all blocks, both data and meta- 
data, and the separation of hashes from their corre- 
sponding blocks—are both achieved through a tech- 
nique that we have developed called hash logging. 
Hashes, along with a unique block identifier, are written 
as records into a log, a separate append-only system file. 
The hashes of all blocks, both data and meta-data, are 
stored within this log and are thereby separated from the 


blocks they describe. Log records are keyed by mono- 
tonically increasing LSNs. When record writes reach the 
end of the log, they start anew at the beginning (this 
necessitates a log space reclamation mechanism, which 
will be described in section 5). 


3 Related Work 


Fu et al. describe the read-only secure file system 
(SFSRO) [5]. SFSRO is most like the second potential 
solution described above. File system blocks are named 
and requested by their hash value. The traditional disk 
address pointers contained in file system index nodes 
are replaced by hash values. This scheme depends on 
the collision-resistant property of cryptographic hashes. 
As SFSRO is designed for read-only workloads it does 
not handle frequent updates well. If the contents of the 
file system change, a database must be reconstructed on 
a trusted server and shipped to the untrusted server, 
where it cannot be modified. In contrast, PFS allows for 
modification directly on the untrusted storage server. 
PFS protects data and meta-data at the level of blocks, 
including all the blocks required to implement a file sys- 
tem on storage: data blocks, allocation bitmaps, inodes, 
and superblocks. SFSRO protects data blocks and 
inodes, but not other meta-data. 


The Trusted Database (TDB) implements a database 
buffer cache on an untrusted store [14]. TDB shares sev- 
eral characteristics in common with PFS and SFSRO. 
All three use collision-resistant hashes to verify blocks. 
TDB uses a log-structured store for both block and hash 
writes. PFS and TDB have different philosophies, how- 
ever. TDB is a monolithic database system that presents 
a new interface and a new on-disk storage format. In 
contrast, PFS is an existing file system modified inter- 
nally to do hash data protection. The logic fits within the 
prior file system architecture — the most interesting 
characteristic being the unification of hash and meta- 
data logging within the file system journal. The popular 
and well-documented file system interface remains 
unchanged so that applications can benefit from PFS 
protection transparently. Also, the on-disk format of the 
file system remains unchanged, so that large file system 
partitions run under PFS immediately without copy- 
overs and utilities that access the raw disk interface con- 
tinue to work (e.g., dump, restore, fsck). 


Tripwire is a user-level system administration tool that 
computes hashes on a per-file basis and stores these in a 
protected database [12]. To verify and check for intru- 
sion, Tripwire computes the hashes of specified files and 
compares these against the database, raising a flag for 
the system administrator if the two differ. Tripwire will 
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not update a file’s hash value when the file is modified 
by a trusted party. Tripwire simply identifies changed 
files. Figuring out if a file was changed by a malicious 
user or a trusted user is a problem left to the system 
administrator. PFS protects the system at a lower level 
of abstraction; the file system block, protecting file sys- 
tem meta-data in addition to the file data. PFS block 
updates will never be committed to storage without the 
hash being computed and committed beforehand. 


For high performance, PFS commits block hashes and 
meta-data update (journal) records to the same log. The 
idea of shared logging was investigated within the 
Quicksilver operating system project [9]. Quicksilver 
was a distributed microkernel operating system built at 
IBM research in the mid-1980s for System/6000 work- 
stations. The salient feature of Quicksilver was its use of 
transactions for recovery, failure notification, and 
resource reclamation. As a microkernel, Quicksilver 
typically implemented system services in user-level 
servers. The log manager server was used primarily by 
the transaction manager, but was theoretically available 
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Figure 1: Block Write Example. (1) Data is written 
by an application. This step will not occur if the block 
modification is an internally generated meta-data 
update. (2) PFS writes data into block buffer B3 
currently resident in the buffer cache. A buffer flag is 
set to indicate that the hash must be computed. At this 
point, the system is free to return. Steps 3-6 happen 
asynchronously within the context of the background 
process hashd. (3) PFS applies a hash function to the 
data contents of B3. This hash and B3’s physical block 
number are encapsulated within a record and written to 
the WAFS via the vnode interface. (4) The WAFS takes 
the record and does a buffered write to the head of its 
log in B6. (5) It returns the LSN. (6) PFS stores the 
LSN in B3’s buffer header. 
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to other subsystems. Later work explored sharing the 
log service across multiple resources [3]. The WAFS 
used by PFS is also a service for shared logging, built 
into a monolithic kernel architecture. Other work has 
explored sharing the WAFS service between the kernel 
and user applications [20]. 


4 PFS Architecture Overview 


4.1 Block Modification and Writes 


When buffered file system blocks are modified, either 
through direct user write system calls or internally gen- 
erated meta-data updates, PFS flags the buffers to indi- 
cate that their hashes must be computed and logged 
before they may be written to the storage system. A 
background system thread known as hashd wakes peri- 
odically and cycles through the dirty buffers, identifying 
those buffers for which a hash must be computed. Once 
such a buffer is identified, hashd applies the hash func- 
tion to the buffer’s data block, yielding a hash value that 
is packed into a record along with the block identifier 
and written to the log. The log write returns an LSN. 


Dirty block flush 





/ 
3 Z Trusted \2 


‘ Untrusted \ 


WAFS Storage 
PFS Storage 


Figure 2: Dirty Block Flush Example. (1) This is the 
write-ahead comparison. The LSN stored in buffer B3 
is compared to the WAFS highest stable LSN. If the 
buffer’s LSN is less than or equal to the highest stable 
LSN, then the log record describing B3 must be stable. 
It is safe to write B3 without forcing the log (go to Step 
3). (2) The hash record describing B3 needs to be 
committed. Flush the log up to the LSN stored in B3’s 
buffer. The record happens to be stored within B6, so 
B6 is written. (3) Write block B3. 
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This LSN is stored in the block’s buffer. These steps are 
shown in Figure 1. Steps | and 2 of that figure occur 
synchronously with the system call. Steps 3 through 6 
take place in the background in the context of hashd. 
None of these steps require communication with the 
storage system. 


To ensure the integrity of the data, PFS uses the well- 
known write-ahead logging protocol (WAL) [7]. Before 
PFS finally decides to write a buffer, it must ensure that 
the corresponding hash record has reached stable stor- 
age. If the block were written otherwise and the system 
crashed, a subsequent comparison of the old hash 
against the new data would erroneously conclude that 
the data was bad. Therefore, hashes must reach stable 
storage before their corresponding blocks. LSNs are 
used to enforce this dependency. 


Before a block is written to disk, the LSN stored within 
its buffer header is compared with the stable LSN of the 
log. If it is greater than the stable LSN, then in order for 
this write to proceed, the log must first be flushed up to 
the buffer’s LSN. This is shown in Figure 2. 


Using an asynchronous thread to compute and log the 
hashes has several important advantages. First, it 
removes the hash computation from the system-call 
path, reducing the likelihood of needless hash recompu- 
tations. Second, it increases the likelihood that a hash 
will be stable by the time its corresponding dirty block 
reaches the device driver. If the hash were not stable by 
this time, two I/Os would be necessary. A synchronous 
write of the block’s hash to the log followed by the data 
block write. Third, using an asynchronous thread allows 
hash records to be batched together. As long as WAL is 
followed, integrity will be protected and the hash record 
can be written asynchronously. 


4.2 Reading a Block 


The block map is the PFS data structure used to verify 
block reads. It contains the committed hash for every 
block, indexed by file system block number. The block 
map resides in kernel virtual memory and need not be 
entirely resident in physical memory. The portion of the 
map present in memory is a function of file system 
locality. Using paging to cache the recently accessed 
pages of the block map requires a trusted swap device. 
The block map is a volatile data structure. When the sys- 
tem crashes, it is reconstructed from the hash log 
records contained within the WAFS. 


On a read, if PFS does not find a block in the buffer 
cache, it issues a read request to the storage system. 


Upon receiving the block from storage, PFS computes 
the hash and compares this value with the value in the 
block map. If the block fails this verification step, it is 
expelled and the associated system call fails. 


4.3 Journaling and Hash Logging 


File systems that do not employ techniques such as jour- 
naling or soft updates do not perform well under meta- 
data intensive workloads [19]. This is because they must 
perform synchronous writes to order meta-data updates. 
Journaling solves this problem by allowing the file sys- 
tem to buffer meta-data updates, using a log and WAL to 
enforce dependencies, much as hash logging does. Jour- 
naling can be thought of as protecting the operating sys- 
tem from itself or, at a finer level of detail, protecting the 
file system from the buffer cache, which is responsible 
for committing delayed writes, but has no knowledge of 
crucial file-system-specific update dependencies. Hash 
logging benefits from the delayed meta-data updates of 
journaling. If Step 2 of Figure 1 were a synchronous 
meta-data update, then all of the following steps within 
Figure | and the two writes of Figure 2 would have to be 
performed synchronously. By allowing meta-data 
updates to be cached delayed-write, journaling gives the 
system the freedom to perform hash computation in the 
background and to batch hash record writes. 


Rather than have two logs in the system, each serving its 
own LSNs to enforce WAL, it makes sense to unify the 
two logs into one single system WAL service. PFS uses 
the write-ahead file system (WAFS) [19] for this pur- 
pose, employing it for both meta-data and hash logging. 
The WAFS resides on a separate partition from PFS. 
This allows the WAFS to be located on a different stor- 
age system from PFS, potentially removing disk head 
contention. On systems with NVRAM, the WAFS could 
be placed there. 


The WAFS is not confined to trusted local storage. 
Therefore, it must be protected from the same classes of 
faults and attacks as PFS. If an adversary were able to 
spoof WAFS blocks, then PFS would no longer be able 
to protect its own blocks. During a server crash, an 
adversary could read the log records, which are stored in 
the clear on the storage, find the most recent record 
describing a PFS block, modify the corresponding PFS 
block, compute the new hash and insert it in the WAFS 
block in place of the old value. From this example, it is 
clear that the protection of WAFS blocks is paramount 
to the protection of PFS blocks. 


WAFS does not rely on an external mechanism for its 
protection, instead storing an authentication tag in the 
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header of every WAFS block. The authentication tag is 
generated by a message authentication code (MAC). 
Unlike hash functions, MACs are parameterized by a 
secret key. Recent work has shown that MACs can be 
constructed from hash functions with a degree of secu- 
rity that is provably strong [1]. The benefit of this 
approach is performance, which is essentially that of the 
underlying hash function. 


Unlike PFS, the WAFS is able to include the tag within 
the file system block because its units of read/write 
access are variable length records. Any notion of file 
system blocks is withheld from its clients, which read 
and write records, not blocks. The WAFS header also 
includes an LSN. This is protected by the authentication 
tag and used to verify that the correct block was 
returned. Since the server is the only system that 
requires verification of WAFS blocks, public key tech- 
nology need not be used. 


The authentication tag is computed when the WAFS 


block is written to storage. Since WAFS blocks are nei- 
ther read nor rewritten during normal operation, the 


* 
. 


authentication tag will only need to be recomputed for 
partial block writes that are forced to storage. 


The secret key used for HMAC computation must be 
secure and protected on a trusted device. It could be 
located on the server’s trusted disk and managed as a 
dynamically loadable kernel module. More advanced 
technology such as smart cards could be used. 


Figure 3 shows the journal and hash log multiplexed on 
the WAFS. 


5 PFS Architecture Details 


5.1 Asynchronous I/Os 


After the server sends the write request to the storage 
and before it receives the I/O completion notification, 
the block may be either in the new or old state. If the 
server crashes before receiving notification, then it must 
have both hashes stable for comparison in the next ses- 
sion. If the write did not make it to the storage system, 
the block is still correct so the old hash must be avail- 
able for comparison. The block map contains the com- 
mitted hash of every block. Hashes are only entered into 


WAFS block héader’s 


WAFS Log 





ee révord headers 


Figure 3: Multiplexing the WAFS. This figure shows two physical WAFS blocks containing four hash log 
records (diagonal-striped blocks) and 3 journal records (grey blocks). PFS uses the WAFS for its hash 
logging and journaling. The journaling and hash logging components write records during normal 
operation. Each component sees a distinct logical log, but the records are physically interleaved. Records 
are read only during recovery. WAFS does not export a block abstraction and hides the WAFS block header 
from its clients. The header contains an LSN needed during recovery and an authentication tag to verify 
WAFS block reads. The WAFS prepends a record header to every record write. This contains a client 
identifier used by the cursor read routines to ensure that the block map recovery code does not retrieve 


journal records and vice versa. 
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the block map once the I/O completion interrupt has 
been received. The async map is a small hash table con- 
taining all hashes describing block updates sent to stor- 
age, but for which PFS has not received I/O completion 
notification. Upon receiving this notification, the hash is 
removed from the async map and inserted into the block 
map, Overwriting the previous value. 


5.2 Checkpointing 


For a 16GB partition with 8KB file system blocks, the 
block map will have 2M entries. If the hashes are MD-5, 
the block map will be 32MB. Clearly, it is undesirable to 
checkpoint the entire block map at once. The block I/O 
interrupt code accesses both the block map and the 
async map, so access to these data structures must be 
exclusively locked during the checkpoint. Locking out 
block interrupts in order to checkpoint tens of mega- 
bytes of data would undoubtedly result in dropped inter- 
rupts. In addition, system call latencies would be 
severely skewed and unpredictable. We solve this prob- 
lem with partial checkpoints. The block map is broken 
up into distinct chunks approximately the size of the 
data portion of WAFS file system blocks. Each chunk is 
checkpointed independently and the chunks are selected 
in a round-robin fashion. 


A chunk checkpoint is not complete until a small record 
known as the async record has been committed to the 
log following the chunk. The async record contains the 
contents of the async map for the file system blocks 
described by the chunk. These are the block I/Os in 
progress at the time of the checkpoint. Since there can 
be only one outstanding I/O on any particular block, the 
current state of the block is either described by the hash 
in the chunk or the hash in the async record. Once a 
chunk checkpoint completes, the log is free to reclaim 
earlier records for blocks described by the chunk. 


For a given block, many hash records may be written 
after the chunk checkpoint. PFS must attempt to bound 
the number of potentially valid hashes, or candidate 
hashes, for a given block. Having many candidate 
hashes to test would slow down recovery and adversely 
affect security. One way to bound the number of candi- 
date hashes per block would be to insert code in the I/O 
completion interrupt handler to write a special record to 
the hash log. This record would contain the hash value 
and block number like other records, but its type field 
would identify it as an I/O completion record. During 
recovery, on a read of such a record, the recovery code 
would deprecate all earlier hash values associated with 
the block. This solution would place a fairly tight bound 
on the number of candidate hashes per block, dependent 


on the flush rate of the buffer cache and the hash compu- 
tation rate of hashd. The bound would be inversely pro- 
portional to the flush rate of the buffer cache and 
directly proportional to the buffer processing rate of 
hashd. Unfortunately, there is a fundamental architec- 
tural problem. Locks (e.g., the WAFS vnode lock) 
would have to be acquired during interrupt processing, 
which runs at a higher priority level than the top half of 
the kernel. This would introduce the potential for dead- 
lock. 


Our solution places the bounding responsibility within 
hashd. In order to bound the number of candidate 
hashes, every PFS buffer contains two LSNs. The first is 
the LSN immediately following the buffer’s most 
recently written log record. The hash stored in the 
record preceding this LSN might not describe a commit- 
ted PFS block. This LSN is known as the buffer-end. 
The second is the LSN immediately following the most 
recent hash describing a stable version of this buffer. 
This is known as the buffer-begin. For a given buffer, all 
of the hashes between buffer-begin and buffer-end have 
not had their corresponding data committed to disk. As 
hashd computes and logs hash records, buffers’ buffer- 
end LSNs will move forward. When the PFS block is 
written to disk, the I/O completion interrupt will copy 
buffer-end into buffer-begin, moving it forward. At this 
point, the most recent hash in the log must be stable, due 
to the protection of the WAL protocol, and it must 
describe this particular write because the buffer is 
locked during physical I/O. This process is shown in 
Figure 4. 


When hashd executes, it scans the buffer-begin values of 
all the PFS buffers, selecting the minimum from the 
buffers for which buffer-begin differs from buffer-end. 
This LSN is written to the log in a special record. This 
LSN has the property that if there are no hash records 
describing a particular block after this LSN, then the 
most recent hash record preceding the LSN describes 
this block. In Section 5.3 we will describe how this 
LSN, known as logged, is used in recovery. 


The WAFS is a finite circular log and is responsible for 
managing this space. When the WAFS reaches a mini- 
mum free space threshold, it synchronously checkpoints 
its clients. The journal follows the methodology 
described in Seltzer et al. [19] and is beyond the scope 
of this paper. WAFS checkpoints the hash log by calling 
a PFS handler and providing a minumum acceptable 
LSN. The handler compares this against the LSN of the 
oldest live checkpoint chunk. If it is less, then PFS sim- 
ply returns the LSN of the oldest checkpoint without 
any I/O. Otherwise, PFS checkpoints enough chunks for 
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Figure 4: Updating the buffer-begin LSN. On reception 
of a block I/O completion interrupt, the buffer-end LSN is 
copied into the buffer-begin LSN. These two LSNs are 
used by hashd to compute the global logged LSN. If the 
buffer-begin and buffer-end LSNs are equal, the block 
contained within the buffer does not have any logged 
hashes that must be tested and resolved during recovery. 


the oldest live LSN to move beyond the minimum 
acceptable LSN. This illustrates the fact that the WAFS 
space reclamation checkpoint must occur with enough 
free space to accomodate possible hash log checkpoints. 
Journal checkpointing will also require free space. Inter- 
estingly, the minimum free space is easier to bound for 
hash logging than for journaling. Heuristic bounds for 
journaling use the maximum number of open file 
descriptors and the maximum number of journal entries 
per system call [19]. The upper bound for hash logging 
is simply the size of the block map plus a small amount 
of space for an async record. 


5.3 Recovery 


The WAFS itself must be recovered before any PFS 
recovery can begin. The most recent checkpoint is 
found, and the log is then read sequentially until the end 
of the log is detected. The LSNs stored in the WAFS 
block headers are monotonically increasing, allowing 
the recovery code to find the most recent block. The 
authentication tag protects against incomplete writes. 


PFS recovery has two phases: hash recovery and journal 
recovery. The hash recovery restores the block map to a 
consistent state. The journal recovery follows and 
restores the meta-data integrity. The journal recovery 
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process is unmodified from the original implementation 
described by Seltzer et al [19]. 


The hash recovery code reconstructs the block map and 
verifies the contents of any blocks for which multiple 
hash values are potentially valid. The hash recovery 
code receives a log cursor handle from the WAFS that 
allows it to iterate through the log without receiving the 
journal records. The hash recovery code finds the oldest 
valid chunk checkpoint and rolls forward searching for 
the most recent record containing a logged LSN (see 
section 5.2 for a description of this special LSN). Once 
this is found, hash recovery returns to the start of the log 
for a second pass. Block map recovery requires little I/O 
up to the logged LSN. This is because every hash value 
either describes a committed block or is deprecated by a 
later record that does. Therefore, the hash values can be 
inserted directly into the block map with no I/O. Once 
recovery passes the logged LSN, every hash value must 
be checked for validity. The recovery code maintains a 
linked list of candidate hashes for every block. On 
reaching the log end, the hashes are resolved. Every 
block with multiple valid hashes is read in, the hash 
function is computed, and the resulting value is com- 
pared against all the potentially valid hashes. If it does 
not match any, recovery fails. Otherwise, the matching 
hash is inserted into the block map and all the others dis- 
carded. This illustrates the importance of bounding the 
number of candidate hashes per block as described in 
Section 5.2. 


6 Performance Analysis 


PFS and WAFS have been implemented in_ the 
FreeBSD-4.1 operating system. PFS is a set of changes 
to the Logging Fast File System (LFFS) [19], a journal- 
ing version of FFS [15]. PFS maintains the on-disk 
structure of FFS, and it uses the WAFS for both its jour- 
naling and hash logging as described in this paper. 


For these experiments, PFS computes hashes using the 
MD-5 algorithm and WAFS computes its block authen- 
tication tags using the IETF RFC 2104 implementation 
of HMAC using MD-5 [13]. The HMAC secret key is 
stored within the kernel binary. 


Our test system consists of a single S00Mhz Xeon Pen- 
tium II] CPU with 512MB RAM and three 9GB 10,000 
RPM Seagate Cheetah (ST39102LW) disks. The disks 
are connected to the host operating system via a single 
shared Adaptec AHA-2940UW Ultra SCSI card. The 
first disk contains the operating system and swap space, 
the second contains a 256MB WAFS partition, and the 
third contains an 8.5GB test partition. 
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We ran two macrobenchmarks and a microbenchmark 
suite. We compare PFS against LFFS. In our experi- 
ments, both PFS and LFFS do asynchronous journaling. 
This means that journal records are not committed to 
disk before the system call returns. WAL still maintains 
the ordering of updates so that the file system will be 
recoverable to a consistent state. However, it is possible 
that a create will return, the system will crash, and the 
file will not exist after recovery, violating the durability 
semantics that FFS has traditionally offered. We believe 
that these semantics grew out of convenience, rather 
than application demand. Originally, FFS used synchro- 
nous updates to order meta-data operations and ensure 
recoverability and consistency. Since the updates had to 
happen anyway, the semantics of durability came at no 
additional cost. Soft updates [8][16] and asynchronous 
journaling abandon these semantics. The difference 
between the performance of synchronous journaling and 








either asynchronous journaling or soft updates, which- 
ever is better, is the cost of FFS system call durability. 
Seltzer et al. determined that the cost of durability far 
exceeds the cost of integrity [19]. The goal of our 
benchmarking experiments is to quantify the cost of the 
block-level integrity protection of PFS. 


6.1 Microbenchmarks 


The microbenchmarks are similar to those used in recent 
file system performance studies [18][19]. For file sizes 
ranging from 16KB to 1MB they create, write, read, 
then delete a directory hierarchy of files. The file system 
is unmounted between each operation phase, to ensure 
that each phase begins with a cold cache. This is useful 
for isolating the cost of individual operations, but is 
somewhat artificial. Much of the design of modern file 
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Figures 5-8: Cold cache microbenchmarks. Figures 5 through 7 show the throughput of both PFS 
and LFFS expressed in MB per second. Figure 8 shows delete throughput expressed in thousands of 
files per second. The create and delete benchmarks are meta-data intensive. Note that the scale of the 
y-axis varies. Each test was run 5 times and standard deviations were small. 
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systems is predicated on a large cache with a high hit 
rate. 


The hierarchy contains either 128MB of data or 512 
files, whichever results in more data. No more than 50 
files are allocated per directory to limit pathname 
lookup times. 


The results of the microbenchmarks are shown in Fig- 
ures 5 through 8. The performance of PFS and LFFS are 
similar on the create and delete tests. This shows how 
hash logging benefits from journaling. Journaling allows 
meta-data updates to be cached and updates combined. 
The performance of hash logging depends on the ability 
of the operating system to cache writes. This gives 
hashd time to generate hash log records and group these 
records together into full block writes, amortizing the 
cost of block writes. 


On the read and write tests, LFFS outperforms PFS 
because PFS must compute hashes when blocks are 
written to and read from disk. 


The largest disparity is on the read benchmark. This test 
has no data locality, but some meta-data locality due to 
the repeated lookup of directory components. For 
medium-sized files between 32KB and 96KB LFFS 
throughput is nearly double that of PFS. At 96KB, the 
read throughput collapses as the two systems must read 
the indirect block. For larger files these layout issues, 
which are independent of the hashing mechanism, play a 
more significant role and PFS performance improves 
relative to LFFS. The performance disparity is narrower 
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Figure 9: Throughput of PostMark macrobench- 
mark. Expressed in transactions per second. 
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on the write test. Here, the buffer cache is able to absorb 
many of the writes. 


6.2 Macrobenchmarks 


The microbenchmarks are useful for isolating the opera- 
tions for which PFS and LFFS performance differs. 
However, it is difficult to use their results to predict 
application performance. The goal of our macrobench- 
mark experiments is to quantify the cost of block-level 
protection for realistic workloads. 


FFS mounted asynchronously (FFS-async) does not 
make any attempt to ensure file system recoverability or 
protection. It is useful as an upper bound on perfor- 
mance because it shares layout format and algorithms 
with PFS and LFFS. 


6.2.1 POSTMARK Benchmark 


The PostMark benchmark was designed to model a 
combination of electronic mail, netnews, and e-com- 
merce transactions, the type of load typically seen by 
Internet Service Providers (ISP) [11]. PostMark is meta- 
data intensive with many small files and high memory 
pressure. File sizes vary uniformly from 512 bytes to 
16KB. Figure 9 shows the performance of the three sys- 
tems. The throughput of PFS is 7.9% lower than LFFS 
and 9.1% slower than FFS-async. Although PFS per- 
forms well on meta-data operations, due to the fact that 
it is journaled and meta-data updates are cached, it does 
not perform comparatively well on small reads and 
writes. 
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Figure 10: Time (s) taken for SSH-Build to com- 
plete. Unlike figures 5 to 9, here lower values 
indicate higher performance. 
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6.2.2 SSH-BUILD Benchmark 


The SSH-Build benchmark unpacks, configures, and 
builds the secure shell (SSH) program, a medium sized 
software package [21]. It consists of three phases. The 
first, unpack, decompresses a tar archive and pulls the 
source files out of the archive. This phase is relatively 
short and characterized by meta-data operations. The 
second, config, runs small scripts and programs and gen- 
erates small files. The third, build, compiles the source 
tree, reading and parsing the source files and generating 
object files, that are subsequently linked into the execut- 
able. Figure 10 shows the performance of the three sys- 
tems across the three stages. The performance of the 
three systems on the first two phases is not statistically 
distinguishable. PFS takes 3.5% longer to complete the 
build phase. Being less meta-data intensive with larger 
files than the two earlier phases, this reconciles with our 
observations from the microbenchmarks. 


7 Conclusions 


We have presented an evolutionary file system architec- 
ture for strong block-level integrity. Our architecture 
changes neither the file system interface nor its on-disk 
layout and requires no special support from storage sys- 
tems. This has been accomplished by modifying the file 
system to log collision-resistant hashes to a general 
operating system logging service. This service is shared 
with the file system journal. For efficiency, a back- 
ground thread computes and logs hashes, removing the 
hash computation from the system call path and the log 
commit from the data I/O path. 


We measured the performance of PFS using micro and 
macrobenchmarks. PFS performance is similar to that of 
the LFFS journaling file system under the meta-data 
intensive create and delete tests. Under the read and 
write tests, PFS incurs hashing costs as data is transmit- 
ted to and from storage. On the macrobenchmarks, the 
overhead of block-level integrity is only 3.5% on SSH- 
Build and 7.9% on PostMark. We believe this is a small 
price to pay for strong protection. 
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Abstract 


This paper reports our research results that improve 
second level buffer cache performance. Several pre- 
vious studies have shown that a good single level 
cache replacement algorithm such as LRU does not 
work well with second level buffer caches. Second 
level buffer caches have different access pattern from 
first level buffer caches because Accesses to second 
level buffer caches are actually misses from first level 
buffer caches. 


The paper presents our study of second level buffer 
cache access patterns using four large traces from 
various servers. We also introduce a new sec- 
ond level buffer cache replacement algorithm called 
Multi-Queue (MQ). Our trace-driven simulation re- 
sults show that MQ performs better than all seven 
tested alternatives. Our implementation on a real 
storage system validates these results. 


1 Introduction 


Servers such as file servers, storage servers, and web 
servers play a critical role in today’s distributed, 
multiple-tier computing environments. In addition 
to providing clients with key services and maintain- 
ing data consistency and integrity, a server usu- 
ally improves performance by using a large buffer 
to cache data. For example, both EMC Symmetric 
Storage Systems and IBM Enterprise Storage Server 
deploy large software-managed caches to speed up 
I/O accesses |7, 8]. 


Figure 1 shows two typical scenarios of networked 
clients and servers. A client can be either an end 
user program such as a file client (Figure 1a), or 
a front-tier server such as a database server (Fig- 
ure 1b). A server buffer cache thus serves as a 


second level buffer cache in a multi-level caching hi- 
erarchy. In order to distinguish server buffer caches 
from traditional single level buffer caches, we call a 
server buffer cache a second level buffer cache. In 
contrast, we call a client cache or a front-tier server 
cache as a first level buffer cache. 


Second level buffer caches have different access pat- 
tern from single level buffer caches because accesses 
to a second level buffer cache are misses from a first 
level buffer cache. First level buffer caches typically 
employ an LRU replacement algorithm, so that re- 
cently accessed blocks will be kept in the cache. As 
a result, accesses to a second buffer cache exhibit 
poorer temporal locality than those to a first level 
buffer cache; a replacement algorithm such as LRU, 
which works well for single level buffer caches, may 
not perform well for second level buffer caches. 


Muntz and Honeyman [28] investigated multi-level 
caching in a distributed file system, showing that 
server caches have poor hit ratios. They concluded 
that the poor hit ratios are due to poor data shar- 
ing among clients. This study did not character- 
ize the behavior of accesses to server buffer caches, 
but raised the question whether the algorithms that 
work well for client or single level buffer caches can 
effectively reduce misses for server caches. Willick, 
Eager and Bunt have demonstrated that the Fre- 
quency Based Replacement (FBR) algorithm per- 
forms better for file server caches than locality based 
replacement algorithms such as LRU, which works 
well for client caches [43]. However, several key 
related questions still remain open. 


e Do other server workloads have access patterns 
similar to file servers? 


e How do recently proposed client cache replace- 
ment algorithms such as LRU-k [15], Least Fre- 
quently Recently Used (LFRU) [14] and Two 
Queues (2Q) [23] perform for server caches? 
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Figure 1: Second level buffer caches. 


e What properties should a good server buffer 
cache replacement algorithm have? 


e Is there an algorithm that performs better than 
FBR for server buffer caches? 


This paper reports the results of our study of these 
questions. We first studied second level buffer 
cache access patterns using four large traces from 
file servers, disk subsystems and database back-end 
storage servers. Our analysis shows that a good sec- 
ond level buffer cache replacement algorithm should 
have three properties: minimal life time, frequency- 
based priority and temporal frequency. Finally, we 
introduce a new algorithm called Multi-Queue. Our 
trace-driven simulation results show that the new 
algorithm performs better than LRU, MRU, LFU, 
FBR, LRU-2, LFRU and 2Q, and that it is robust 
for different workloads and cache sizes. Our re- 
sult also reveals that the 2Q algorithm, which does 
not perform as well as others for single level buffer 
caches, has higher hit ratios than all tested alter- 
natives except Multi-Queue for second level buffer 
caches. 


To further validate our results, we have imple- 
mented the Multi-Queue and LRU algorithms on a 
storage server system with the Oracle 8i Enterprise 
Server as the client. Our results using the TPC-C 
benchmark on a 100 GBytes database demonstrate 
that the Multi-Queue algorithm improves the trans- 
action rate by 8-11% over LRU. To achieve the same 
improvement with LRU requires doubling the cache 
size of the storage server. 
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2 Methodology 


The goal of our study is to improve the second level 
buffer cache performance. In this section, we briefly 
describe the existing algorithms tested in our evalu- 
ation and present the four traces used in our study. 


2.1 Algorithms 


We evaluate seven existing on-line replacement algo- 
rithms that were original designed for client/single 
level buffer caches. 


The Least Recently Used (LRU) algorithm has 
been widely employed for buffer cache manage- 
ment [9, 6]. It replaces the block in the cache which 
has not been used for the longest period of time. It 
is based on the observation that blocks which have 
been referenced in the recent past will likely be ref- 
erenced again in the near future. However, for sec- 
ond level buffer caches, this observation is no longer 
present, or exists to much lesser extent. That is 
the reason why LRU does not perform well for file 
server caches in Willick, Eager and Bunt’s study 
[43]. It is interesting to see whether this is also true 
for other workloads such as database back-end stor- 
age servers. The time complexity of this algorithm 


is O(1). 


The Most Recently Used (MRU) algorithm 
is also called Fetch-and-Discard replacement algo- 
rithm [9, 6]. This algorithm is used to deal with 
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the case such as sequential scanning access pattern, 
where most of recently accessed pages are not reused 
in the near future. Blocks that are recently accessed 
in a second level buffer cache will likely stay in a first 
level buffer cache for a period of time, so they won’t 
be reused in the second level buffer cache in the near 
future. Does this mean MRU is likely to perform 
well for second level buffer caches? Willick, Eager 
and Bunt did not evaluate this algorithm in their 
study [43]. The time complexity of this algorithm 
is O(1). 


The Least Frequently Used (LFU) algorithm is 
another classic replacement algorithm. It replaces 
the block that is least frequently used. The mo- 
tivation for this algorithm is that some blocks are 
accessed more frequently than others so that the ref- 
erence counts can be used as an estimate of the prob- 
ability of a block being referenced. The “aged” LFU 
usually performs better than the original LFU be- 
cause the former gives different weight to the recent 
references and very old references. In [43], “Aged” 
LFU always performs better than LRU for the file 
server workload, except when the client cache is 
small compared to the second level buffer cache. 
Our results show this is true for two traces, but 
for the other four, LFU performs worse than LRU 
because they have some temporal locality. The time 
complexity of this algorithm is O(log(n)). 


The Frequency Based Replacement(FBR) al- 
gorithm was originally proposed by Robinson and 
Devarakonda [31] within a context of a stand-alone 
system. It is a hybrid replacement policy combining 
both LRU and LFU algorithms in order to capture 
the benefits of both algorithms. It maintains the 
LRU ordering of all blocks in the cache, but the 
replacement decision is primarily based upon the 
frequency count. The time complexity of this algo- 
rithm ranges from O(1) to O(logg2n) depending on 
the section sizes. The algorithm also requires pa- 
rameter tuning to adjust the section sizes. So far, 
no on-line adaptive scheme has been proposed. In 
Willick, Eager and Bunt’s file server cache study 
(1992) [43], FBR is the best algorithm among all 
tested ones including LRU, LFU, MIN, and RAND. 


The Least kth-to-last Reference (LRU-k) al- 
gorithm was first proposed by O’ Neil, et.al for 
database systems [15] in 1993. It bases its replace- 
ment decision on the time of the K*-to-last refer- 
ence of the block, i.e., the reference density observed 
during the past K references. When K is large, it 
can discriminate well between frequently and infre- 
quently referenced blocks. When K is small, it can 


remove cold blocks quickly since such blocks would 
have a wider span between the current time and the 
Kth-to-last reference time. The time complexity of 
this algorithm is O(log(n)). 


The Least Frequently Recently Used (LFRU) 
algorithm was proposed by Lee, et.al in 1999 to 
cover a spectrum of replacement algorithms that in- 
clude LRU at one end and LFU at the other [14]. 
It endeavors to replace blocks that are the least fre- 
quently used and not recently used. It associates 
a value, called Combined Recency and Frequency 
(CRF), with each block. The algorithm replaces 
the block with the minimum CRF value. Each ref- 
erence to a block contributes to its CRF value. A 
reference’s contribution is determined by a weight- 
ing function F(x) where z is the time span from 
the reference to the current time. By changing the 
parameters of the weighting function, LFRU can im- 
plement either LRU or LFU. The time complexity 
of this algorithm is between O(1) and O(log(n)). 
It also requires parameter tuning and no dynamic 
scheme has been proposed. 


The Two Queue (2Q) algorithm was first pro- 
posed for database systems by Johnson and Shasha 
in 1994 [23]. The motivation is to removed cold 
blocks quickly. It achieves this by using one FIFO 
queue Al;, and two LRU lists, Alo. and Am. 
When first accessed, a block is placed in Al;,; when 
a block is evicted from Aljn, its identifier is in- 
serted into Alo,;. An access to a block in Alou: 
promotes this block to A,,. The time complexity 
of the 2Q algorithm is O(1). The authors have pro- 
posed a scheme to select the input parameters: Alj;, 
and Al out sizes. Lee and et. al. showed that 2Q 
does not perform as well as others for single level 
buffer caches [14]. However, our results show that 
2Q in most cases performs better than tested alter- 
natives except the new algorithm for second level 
buffer caches. 


2.2 Traces 


We have collected four server buffer cache traces 
from file servers, disk subsystems and database 
back-end storage servers. These traces are chosen 
to represent different types of workloads. All traces 
contained only misses from one or multiple client 
buffer caches that use LRU or its variations as their 
replacement algorithms. The block sizes for these 
traces are 8 Kbytes. 


Table 1 shows the characteristics of the four traces. 
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Table 1: Characteristics of the four traces used in the study. 


The first level buffer cache size clearly affects server 
buffer cache performance. We set the first level 
buffer cache sizes for the two Oracle traces to rep- 
resent typical configurations in real systems. How- 
ever, we could not change the first level buffer cache 
sizes of the other two traces because they were ob- 
tained from other sources. 


Oracle Miss Trace-128M is collected from a stor- 
age system connecting to an Oracle 8i database 
client running the standard TPC-C benchmark [42, 
27] for about two hours. The Oracle buffer cache 
replacement algorithm is similar to LRU [5]. The 
TPC-C database contains 256 warehouses and oc- 
cupies around 100 GBytes of storage excluding log 
disks. The trace captures all I/O accesses from the 
Oracle process to the storage system. That is, the 
trace includes only reads that are missed on the Or- 
acle buffer cache and writes that are flushed back to 
the storage system periodically or at commit time. 
The trace ignores all accesses to log disks. In order 
to better represent the workload on a real database 
system, we used 128 MBytes for the Oracle buffer 
cache. 


Oracle Miss Trace-16M is collected with the 
same setup as the previous trace except the 
database buffer cache (first level buffer cache) size 
is set to 16 MBytes. For both traces, we fixed the 
execution time to be 2 hours instead of fixing the 
total number of transactions. Oracle Miss Trace- 
128M has performed many more transactions than 
the second trace. That is why both traces have sim- 
ilar amount of misses. 


HP Disk Trace was collected at Hewlett-Packard 
Laboratories in 1992 (33, 32]. It captured all low- 
level disk I/O performed by the system. We used 
the trace gathered on Cello, which is a timesharing 
system used by a group of researchers at Hewlett- 
Packard Laboratories to do simulations, compila- 
tion, editing and mail. We have also tried other 
HP disk trace files, and the results are similar. 


Auspex Server Trace was an NFS file system 
activity trace on an Auspex file server in 1993 at 
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UC Berkeley [16]. The system included 237 clients 
spread over four Ethernets, each of which connected 
directly to the central server. The trace covers seven 
days. We preprocessed the trace to include only 
block and directory read and write accesses. 


Similarly to [16], we first split the trace into small 
trace files according to the client host ID. We then 
ran these traces through a multi-node cache sim- 
ulator and collected the interleaved misses from 
different client caches as our server buffer cache 
trace. The multi-node client cache simulator uses 
8 MBytes for each client cache and runs the LRU 
replacement algorithm. 


3 Server Access Pattern 


We have studied the access pattern of these four 
traces with the goal of understanding the behavior 
of server buffer cache accesses by examining their 
temporal locality and the distribution of access fre- 
quency. 


3.1 Temporal Locality 


The first part of our study explored the temporal 
locality of server buffer cache accesses. Past stud- 
ies have shown that client buffer cache accesses ex- 
hibit a high degree of spatial and temporal locality. 
An accessed block exhibits temporal locality if it is 
likely to be accessed again in the near future. An ac- 
cessed block exhibits spatial locality, if blocks near 
it are likely to be accessed in the near future [11, 38]. 
The LRU replacement algorithm, typically used in 
client buffer caches, takes advantage of temporal lo- 
cality. Thus, blocks with a high degree of temporal 
locality are likely to remain in a client buffer cache, 
but accesses to a server buffer cache are misses from 
a Client buffer cache. Do server buffer cache acc- 
cesses exhibit temporal locality similar to those of a 
client buffer cache? 
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Figure 2: Comparison of temporal locality of client 
and server buffer cache accesses using temporal dis- 
tance histograms. (Note: figures are in different 
scales) 


We used temporal distance histograms to observe the 
temporal locality of the server buffer cache traces. 
A reference sequence (or reference string) is a num- 
bered sequence of temporally ordered accesses to a 
server buffer cache. The temporal distance is the 
distance between two accesses to the same block in 
the reference sequence. It is similar to the inter- 
reference gap in [30]. For example, in the reference 
sequence ABCDBAX, the temporal distance from 
A, to Ag is 5 and the temporal distance from Bp 
to Bs is 3. Formally speaking, if we denote the 
sequence number of the current access and previ- 
ous access to a block b as current(b) and prev(b) 
respectively, then the temporal distance of the cur- 
rent access to block b is current(b) — prev(b). A 
temporal distance histogram shows how many cor- 
related accesses (accesses to the same block) for var- 
ious temporal distances reside in a given reference 
sequence. 


Figure 2 compares the client and server buffer 
cache’s temporal locality using temporal distance 
histograms with the Auspex traces. The client 
buffer cache trace is collected at an Auspex client, 
while the server buffer cache trace is captured at the 
Auspex File Server. Each Auspex client uses an 8 
megabyte buffer cache. The data in the figure shows 
the histograms by grouping temporal distances by 
powers of two. The block size is 8 Kbytes. Re 
sults are similar with other block sizes. Distances 
that are not a power of two are rounded up to the 
nearest power of two. Significantly, for the client 
buffer cache 74% of the correlated references have 
a temporal distance less than or equal to 16. This 
indicates a high degree of temporal locality. Even 
more significantly, however, 99% of the correlated 
accesses to the server buffer cache have a temporal 
distance of 512 or greater, exhibiting much weaker 
temporal locality. 


Figure 3 shows the temporal distance histograms of 
four server buffer cache traces. These traces exhibit 
two common patterns. First, all histogram curves 
are hill-shaped. Second, peak temporal distance val- 
ues, while different, are all relatively large and oc- 
cur at distances greater than their client cache sizes 
(see Table 1). This access behavior at server buffer 
caches is expectable. If a client buffer cache of size 
k uses an locality-based replacement policy, after a 
reference to a block, it takes at least k references to 
evict this block from the client buffer cache. Thus, 
subsequent accesses to the server buffer cache should 
be separated by at least k non-correlated references 
in the server buffer cache reference sequence. 


A good replacement algorithm for server buffer 
caches should retain blocks that reside in the “hill” 
portion of the histogram for a longer period of time. 
In this paper, “time” means logical time, measured 
by the number of references. For example, initially, 
time is 0, after accesses ABC, time is 3. We call 
the beginning and end of this “hill” region mini- 
mal distance (or minDist) and mazimal distance 
(or mazxDist) respectively. We picked minDist and 
max Dist for each trace by examining the histogram 
figure for simplicity. Since the temporal distance 
values in the “hill” are relatively large, a good re- 
placement algorithm should keep most blocks in this 
region for at least the minDist time. We call this 
property minimal lifetime property. It is clear that 
when the number of blocks in a server buffer cache 
is less than the minDist of a given workload, the 
LRU policy tends to perform poorly, because most 
blocks do not stay in the server buffer cache long 
enough for subsequent correlated accesses. 


3.2 Access Frequency 


Next, we examined the behavior of server buffer 
cache accesses in terms of frequency. While it 
is clear that server buffer cache accesses represent 
misses from client buffer caches, the distribution of 
access frequencies among blocks remains uncertain. 
If the distribution is even, then most replacement 
algorithms will perform similarly to or worse than 
LRU. If the distribution is uneven, then a good re- 
placement algorithm will keep frequently accessed 
blocks in a server buffer cache. Past studies [11, 38] 
have shown that blocks are typically referenced un- 
evenly: a few blocks are hot (frequently accessed), 
some blocks are warm, and most blocks are cold 
(infrequently accessed). Is this also true for server 
buffer caches? 
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Figure 4: Access and block distribution among different frequencies. A point (f,p1) on the block percentage curve 
indicates that p1% of total number of blocks are accessed at least f times, while a point (f,p2) on the access 
percentage curve represents that p2% of total number of accesses are to blocks accessed at least f times. 


Our hypothesis is that both hot and cold blocks will 
be referenced less frequently in server buffer caches, 
because hot blocks will stay in client buffer caches 
most of the time and cold blocks will be accessed 
infrequently by definition. If this hypothesis is true, 
the access frequency distributions at server buffer 
caches should be uneven, though probably not as 
uneven as those at client buffer caches. A good 
server buffer cache replacement algorithm should be 
able to identify warm blocks and keep them in server 
buffer caches for a longer period of time than others. 


In order to understand the frequency distributions 
of reference sequences seen at server buffer caches, 
we examined the relationship between access distri- 
bution and block distribution for different frequen- 
cies. Similar to most cache studies, frequency here 
means the number of accesses. Figure 4 shows, for 
a given frequency f, the percentage of total number 
of blocks accessed at least f times. It also shows 
the percentage of total accesses to those types of 
blocks. Notice that the number of blocks accessed 
at least 7 times includes blocks accessed at least 7 
times (j7 > i). This explains why all the curves 
always decrease gradually. The access percentage 
curves decrease similarly for the same reason. 
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For all four traces, the access percentage curves de- 
crease more slowly than the block percentage curves, 
indicating that a large percentage of accesses are to 
a small percentage of blocks. For example, in the 
Oracle Miss Trace-128M, around 60% accesses are 
made to less than 10% blocks, each of which are 
accessed at least 16 times. This shows that the ac- 
cess frequency distribution among blocks at server 
buffer caches is uneven. In other words, a subset of 
blocks are accessed more frequently than others even 
though the average temporal distance between two 
correlated accesses in this subset is very large (Fig- 
ure 3). Thus, if the replacement algorithm can se- 
lectively keep those blocks for a long period of time, 
it will significantly reduce the number of misses, es- 
pecially when the server buffer cache size is small. 


3.3 Properties 


To summarize our study results, a good server buffer 
cache replacement algorithm should have the follow- 
ing three properties: 


1. Minimal lifetime: warm blocks should stay 
in a server buffer cache for at least minDist 
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time for a given workload. 


2. Frequency-based priority: blocks should be 
prioritized based on their access frequencies. 


3. Temporal frequency: blocks that were ac- 
cessed frequently in the past, but have not been 
accessed for a relatively long time should be re- 
placed. 


The first two properties are derived from our study 
of the traces. The third property is obvious. It 
addresses the common access pattern where a block 
is accessed very frequently for some time and then 
has no accesses for a relatively long time. 


Algorithms developed in the past do not possess all 
three properties. Both LRU and MRU algorithms 
satisfy the temporal frequency property, but lack 
the other two. The basic LFU algorithm possesses 
only the second property. With frequency aging, it 
can satisfy the third. LRU-2 can satisfy the third 
property but it only partially satisfies the first and 
second. FBR and LFRU vary between LRU and 
LFU depending on the input parameters, but it is 
almost impossible to find parameters that satisfy 
all three properties at once. 2Q satisfies the third 
property, but it can only partially satisfy the second 
property. When the server buffer cache is small, 2Q 
lacks the first property, but, for large cache sizes, 
satisfies it. 


4 Multi-Queue Algorithm 


We have designed a new replacement algorithm, 
called Multi-Queue (MQ), that satisfies the three 
properties above. This algorithm maintains blocks 
with different access frequencies for different periods 
of time in the second level buffer cache. 


The MQ algorithm uses multiple LRU queues: Qo, 
..+; Qm-1, where m is a parameter. Blocks in Q; 
have a longer lifetime in the cache than those in Q; 
(i < j). MQ also uses a history buffer Qouz, simi- 
larly to the 2Q algorithm [23], to remember access 
frequencies of recently evicted blocks for some pe- 
riod of time. Qoue only keeps block identifiers and 
their access frequencies. It is a FIFO queue of lim- 
ited size. 


On a cache hit to block b, 6 is first removed from the 


current LRU queue and then put at the tail of queue | 


Q;, according to b’s current access frequency. In 


other words, k is a function of the access frequency, 
QueueNum(f). For example, for a given frequency 
f, QueueNum(f) can be defined as logo f. So the 
8th access to a block that is already in the second 
level buffer cache will promote this block from Q»2 
to Q3 according to this QueueNum(f) function. 


On a cache miss to block b, MQ evicts the head of 
the lowest non-empty queue from the second level 
buffer cache in order to make room for b, i.e. MQ 
starts with the head of queue Qo when choosing 
victims for replacement. If Qo is empty, then MQ 
evicts the head block of Q;, and so on. If block 
c is the victim, its identifier and current access fre- 
quency are inserted into the tail of the history buffer 
Qout- lf Qout is full, the oldest identifier in Qou: 
will be deleted. If the requested block 6 is in Qout. 
then it is loaded and its frequency f is set to be 
the remembered value plus 1, and then b’s entry is 
removed from Qouz- If b is not in Qout, it is loaded 
into the cache and its frequency is set to 1. Finally, 
block b is inserted into an LRU queue according to 
the value of QueueNum(f). 


MQ demotes blocks from higher to lower level 
queues in order to eventually evict blocks that have 
been accessed frequently in the past, but have not 
been accessed for a long time. MQ does this by 
associating a value called expireTime with each 
block in the server buffer cache. “Time” here refers 
to logical time, measured by number of accesses. 
When a block stays in a queue for longer than a 
permitted period of time without any access, it is 
demoted to the next lower queue. This is easy to 
implement with LRU queues. When a block en- 
ters a queue, the block’s expireTime is set to be 
currentTime + lifeTime, where lifeTime, a tun- 
able parameter, is the time that each block can be 
kept in a queue without any access. At each ac- 
cess, the expireTtme of each queue’s head block is 
checked against the currentTime. If the former is 
less than the latter, it is moved to the tail of the 
next lower level queue and the block’s expireTime 
is reset. Figure 5 gives a pseudo-code outline for the 
MQ algorithm. 


When m equals 1, the MQ algorithm is the LRU 
algorithm. When m equals 2, the MQ algorithm 
and the 2Q algorithm [23] both use two queues and a 
history buffer. However, MQ uses two LRU queues, 
while 2Q uses one FIFO and one LRU queue. MQ 
demotes blocks from Q, to Qo when their life time 
in Q, expires, while 2Q does not make this kind of 
adjustment. When a block in Q, (or A») is evicted 
in the 2Q algorithm, it is not put into the history 
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/* Procedure to be invoked upon a reference 
to block b */ 
if b is in cache{ 
i = b. queue; 
remove b from queue Q[i]; 
jelse{ 
victim = EvictBlock(); 
LE Gb is an Cout ¢{ 
remove b from Qout; 
jelse{ 
b.reference = 0; 
} 
load b’s data into victim’s place; 
} 
b.reference ++; 
b.queue = QueueNum(b.reference) ; 
insert b to the tail of queve Q[k]; 
b.expireTime = currentTime + lifeTime; 
Adjust (); 


EvictBlock() { 
i = the first non-empty queue number; 
victim = head of Q[i]; 
remove victim from Q[i]; 
if Qout is full 
remove the head from Qout; 
add victim’s ID to the tail of Qout; 
return victim; 


} 


Adjust () { 
currentTime ++; 
for(k=1; k<m; k++) { 
c = head of Q[(k); 
if(c.expireTime < currentTime) { 
move c to the tail of Q[k-1]; 


c.expireTime = currentTime + lifeTime; 





Figure 5: MQ algorithm 
buffer whereas it is with MQ. 


Like the 2Q algorithm, MQ has a time complexity 
of O(1) because all queues are implemented using 
LRU lists and m is usually very small (less than 
10). At each access, at most m — 1 head blocks are 
examined for possible demotion. MQ is faster in 
execution and also much simpler to implement than 
algorithms like FBR, LFRU or LRU-K, which have 
a time complexity close to O(log2n) (where n is the 
number of entries in the cache) and usually require 
a heap data structure for implementation. 


MQ satisfies the three properties that a good sec- 
ond level buffer cache replacement algorithm should 
have. It satisfies the minimal lifetime property 
because warm blocks are kept in high level LRU 
queues for at least expireTime time, which is usu- 
ally greater than the minDist value of a given 
workload. It satisfies the frequency-based priority 
property because blocks that are accessed more fre- 
quently are put into higher level LRU queues and 
are, therefore, less likely to be evicted. It also sat- 
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isfies the temporal frequency property because MQ 
demotes blocks from higher to lower level queues 
when its lifetime in its current queue expires. A 
block that has not been accessed for a long time will 
be gradually demoted to queue Qo and eventually 
evicted from the second level buffer cache. 


5 Simulation and Results 


This section reports our trace-driven simulation re- 
sults of nine replacement algorithms including LRU, 
MRU, LFU, LRU-2, FBR, LFRU, 2Q, OPT (an op- 
timal off-line algorithm), and MQ. Our goal is to 
answer three questions: 


e How does MQ compare with other algorithms? 
How does recently proposed single level cache 
replacement algorithms such as LRU-2, LFRU 
and 2Q perform for second level buffer caches? 


e How can we use the second level buffer cache 
access behaviors to explain the performance? 


e How do one use the simulation information to 
tune the performance of the MQ algorithm? 


The following addresses each question in turn. 


5.1 Simulation Experiments 


We have implemented the nine replacement algo- 
rithms in our buffer cache simulator. The block 
size for all simulations is 8 KBytes. With ex- 
periements, we found out that using log(f) function 
as our QueueNum(f) function works very well for 
all traces. Our experiments also show that eight 
LRU queues are enough to seperate the warmer 
blocks from the others. The history buffer Qouz size 
is set to be four times of the number of blocks in 
the cache. Each entry of the history buffer occupies 
fewer than 32 bytes so that the memory requirement 
for the history buffer is quite small, less than 0.5% 
of the buffer cache size. The lifeTime parameter is 
adjusted adaptively at running time. The main idea 
for dynamic lifeTime adjusting is to efficiently col- 
lect statistic information on the temporal distance 
distributions from access history. Due to page lim- 
its, we will not discuss it in this paper, but details 
can be found in [44]. 
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The history buffer size for 2Q is one half of the num- 
ber of blocks in the cache as suggested by Johnson 
and Shasha in [23]. For fairness, we have extended 
the LFRU, LRU-2, FBR and LFU algorithms to 
use a history buffer to keep track of CRF’ values, 
second-to-last reference time and access frequen- 
cies for recently evicted blocks respectively (see sec- 
tion 2), using a history buffer of size equal to that in 
MQ. We have tuned the FBR and LFRU algorithms 
with several different parameters as suggested by 
the authors and report the best performance. The 
off-line optimal algorithm (OPT) was first proposed 
by Belady (2, 17] and is widely used to derive the 
lower bound of cache miss ratio for a given reference 
string. This algorithm replaces the block with the 
longest future reference distance. Since it relies on 
the precise knowledge of future references, it cannot 
be used on-line. 


ws Belady’s OPT algorithm and WORST algo- 
rithm [2, 17] 


As with all cache studies, interesting effects can only 
be observed if the size of the working set exceeds 
the cache capacity. The three traces provided by 
other sources (HP Disk Trace, Auspex Server Trace 
and Web Server Trace) have relatively small working 
sets. To anticipate the current trends that working 
set sizes increase with user demands and new tech- 
nologies, we chose to use smaller buffer cache sizes 
for these three traces. In most of experiments, we 
set the second level buffer cache size to be larger 
than the first level buffer cache size. However, this 
property does not always hold in real systems, For 
example, most of storage systems such as the IBM 
Enterprise Storage Server have less than 1 Giga 
Bytes of storage cache (second level buffer cache), 
while the frontier server, database or file servers, 
typically have more than 2 Gigabytes of buffer cache 
(first level buffer cache). Because of this reason, we 
have also explored a few cases where the second level 
buffer cache is equal to or smaller than the first level 
buffer cache. 


5.2 Results 


Table 2 shows that the MQ algorithm performs bet- 
ter than other on-line algorithms. Its performance is 
robust for different workloads and cache sizes. MQ 
is substantially better than LRU. With the Oracle 
Miss Trace-128M, LRU’s hit ratio is 30.9% for a 512 
Mbytes server cache, whereas MQ’s is 47.5%, a 53% 
improvement. For the same cache size, MQ has a 


10% higher hit ratio than FBR. The main reason for 
MQ’s good performance is that this algorithm can 
selectively keep warm blocks in caches for a long 
period of time till subsequent correlated accesses. 


LRU does not perform well for the four server cache 
access traces, though it works quite well for client 
buffer caches. This is because LRU does not keep 
blocks in the cache long enough. The LFU algo- 
rithm performs worse than LRU. The long tempo- 
ral distance (minDist) at server buffer caches makes 
frequency values inaccurate. Of the eight on-line al- 
gorithms, the MRU algorithm has the worst perfor- 
mance. Although this algorithm can keep old blocks 
for a long time in server buffer caches, it does not 
consider frequencies. As a result, some blocks kept 
in server buffer caches for a long time are not ac- 
cessed frequently. 


FBR, LFRU and LRU-2 perform better than LRU 
but always worse than MQ. The gap between these 
three algorithms and MQ is quite large in several 
cases. Although FBR and LFRU can overcome 
some of the LRU drawbacks by taking access fre- 
quency into account, it is difficult to choose the right 
combination of frequency and recency by tuning the 
parameters for these two algorithms. LRU-2 does 
not work well because it favors blocks with small 
temporal distances. 


2Q performs better than other on-line algorithms 
except MQ. With a separate queue (A1j;,) for blocks 
that have only been accessed once, 2Q can keep fre- 
quently accessed blocks in the A,, queue for a long 
period of time. However, when the server buffer 
cache size is small, 2Q performs worse than MQ. 
For example, with Oracle Miss Trace-128M, 2Q has 
a 4% lower hit ratio than MQ for a 512 MBytes 
cache. With Oracle Miss Trace-16M, the gap be- 
tween MQ and 2Q is 6.7% for a 64 MBytes cache. 
This is because the lifetime of a block in the 2Q 
server buffer cache is not long enough to keep the 
block resident for the next access. 


5.3 Performance Analysis 


To understand the performance results in more de- 
tail, we use temporal distance as a measure to an- 
alyze the algorithms. Since the traces in our study 
have similar access patterns, this section reports the 
analysis using the Oracle Miss Trace-128M trace as 
a representative. 


The performance of a replacement algorithm at 
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(a) Oracle Miss Trace-128M 


(c) HP Disk Trace 
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(d) Auspex Server Trace 


Table 2: Hit ratios in percentage 





distance < 64k distance > 64k 


Algor- 
ithms 





Table 3: Oracle Miss Trace-128M hits and misses 
distribution with a 512 MBytes cache (Note: first- 
time accesses to any blocks are not counted in either 
category). 


server caches primarily depends on how well they 
can satisfy the life time property. As we have ob- 
served from Section 3, accesses to server caches tend 
to have long temporal distances. If the majority of 
accesses have temporal distances greater than D, 
a replacement algorithm that cannot keep blocks 
longer than D time is unlikely to perform well. 


Our method to analyze the performance is to clas- 
sify all accesses into two categories according to 
their temporal distances: < C and > C where C 
is the number of entries in the server buffer cache. 
Table 3 shows the number of hits and misses in the 
two categories for a 512 MBytes server buffer cache. 


LRU has no miss in the left category because any ac- 
cess in this category is less than C references away 
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from its previous access to the same block. The 
block being accessed should still remain in the cache 
since the buffer cache can hold C blocks. However, 
LRU has a large number of misses in the right cat- 
egory because any block that has not been accessed 
for more than C’ time can be evicted from the cache 
and therefore lead to a miss for the next access to 
this block. Since the right category dominates the 
total number of accesses (Figure 3(a)), LRU does 
not perform well. 


The 2Q, FBR, LFRU and LRU2 algorithms reduce 
the number of misses in the right catefory by 15-25% 
because these algorithms can keep warm blocks in 
the cache longer than C time. However, in order 
to achieve this, the FBR, LFRU and LRU2 algo- 
rithms have to sacrifice some blocks, which are kept 
in the cache for a short period of time. As a result, 
these three algorithms have some misses in the left 
category. But the number of such misses is much 
smaller than the number of misses avoided in the 
right category. Overall, the three algorithms have 
fewer misses than LRU. Because the 2Q algorithm 
has no misses in the left category, it outperforms the 
FBR, LFRU and LRU2 algorithms. 


MQ significantly reduces the number of misses in 
the right category. As shown on Table 3, MQ has 
2,646k misses in the right category, 36% fewer than 
LRU. Similarly to the FBR algorithm, MQ also has 
some misses in the left category. However, the num- 
ber of such misses is so small that it contributes to 
only 10% of the total number of misses. Overall, 
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the MQ algorithm performs better than other on- 
line algorithms. 


6 Implementation and Results 


We have implemented the MQ and LRU algorithms 
in a storage server system. The goals of our imple- 
mentation are: 


e to validate the simulation results; 


e to study the end performance improvement on 
a real system. 


This section describes the storage system architec- 
ture, the MQ and LRU implementation, the exper- 
iment setups, and the experimental results of the 
TPC-C benchmark with the Oracle 8i Enterprise 
Server. 


6.1 Architecture 


We have implemented a storage server system using 
a PC cluster. The storage system manages multi- 
ple virtual volumes (virtual disks). A virtual vol- 
ume can be implemented using a single or multiple 
physical disk partitions. Similarly to other clustered 
storage system [35], our storage system runs on a 
cluster of four PCs. Each PC is 400 MHz Pentium 
II with 512 KBytes second level cache and 1 GB 
of main memory. All PCs are connected together 
using Giganet [22]. Clients communicate with stor- 
age server nodes using the Virtual Interface (VI) 
communication model [29]. The peak communica- 
tion bandwidth is about 100 MBytes/sec and the 
one-way latency for a short message is about 10 mi- 
croseconds [22]. Data transfer from Oracle’s buffer 
to the storage buffer uses direct DMA without mem- 
ory copying. Each PC runs Windows NT 4.0 oper- 
ating system. The interrupt time for incoming mes- 
sages is 20 microseconds. Each PC box holds seven 
17 GBytes IBM SCSI disks, one of which is used 
for storing the operating system. The bandwidth 
of data transfers between disk and host memory is 
about 15 Mbytes/sec and the access latency for ran- 
dom read/writes is about 9 milliseconds. Each PC 
in our storage system has a large buffer cache to 
speed up I/O accesses. 


We have implemented both MQ and LRU as the 
cache replacement algorithms. The parameters of 
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Figure 6: The architecture of a storage server. 


the MQ algorithm are the same as described in the 
previous section. It uses eight queues. The history 
buffer size is four times the number of cache blocks. 
The lifeT’ime parameter is set dynamically after 
the warmup phase and adjusted periodically using 
the statistic information [44]. 


We measure the performance using the TPC-C 
benchmark [27] running on the Oracle 8i Enterprise 
Server [5]. Figure 6 gives the architecture of our ex- 
periments. The hardware and software setups are 
similar to those used for collecting the Oracle Miss 
Trace-128M. The Oracle 8i Server runs on a separate 
PC, serving as a client to the storage system. It ac- 
cesses raw partitions directly. All raw I/O requests 
from the Oracle server are forwarded to the storage 
system through Giganet. The Oracle buffer cache 
is configured to be 128 MBytes. Other parameters 
of the Oracle Server are well tuned to achieve the 
best TPC-C performance. Each test runs the TPC- 
C script on an Oracle client machine for 2 hours. 
The Oracle client also runs on a separate PC which 
connects to the Oracle server through Fast Ether- 
net. The TPC-C script is provided by the Oracle 
Corporation. It simulates 48 clients, each of which 
generates transactions to the Oracle server. The 
TPC-C benchmark emulates the typical transaction 
processing of warehouse inventories. Our database 
contains 256 warehouses and occupies 100 GBytes 
disk space excluding logging disks. Logging disk 
data is not cached in the storage system. The stor- 
age system employs a write-through cache policy. 
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128MB 19.85 | 8.85 
31.42 | 17.66 
44.34 | 31.69 





Table 4: Percentage hit ratios of the storage buffer 
cache. The Oracle buffer cache (first level buffer 
cache) size is always 128 Mbytes. 


6.2 Results 


Table 4 shows the hit ratios of the storage buffer 
cache with the MQ and LRU replacement algo- 
rithms. The difference between the implementation 
and simulation results is less than 10%, which vali- 
dates our simulation study. The small difference is 
mainly caused by two reasons. The first is that the 
timing is different in the real system due to concur- 
rency. The second is the interaction between cache 
hit ratios and request rates. When the cache hit 
ratio increases, the average access time decreases. 
As a result, more I/O requests are forwarded to the 
storage system. 


As shown on Table 4, MQ achieves much higher 
hit ratios than LRU. For a 512 MBytes storage 
buffer cache, MQ has a 12.65% higher hit ratio than 
LRU. Since miss penalty dominates the average ac- 
cess time, we use the relative miss ratio difference 
to estimate the upper bound of MQ’s improvement 
on the end performance. For a 512 MBytes buffer 
cache, the relative miss ratio difference between MQ 
and LRU is 18.5% (12.65/(100 — 31.69)). Therefore, 
the upper bound for end performance improvement 
with MQ over LRU is 18.5%. 


In fact, in order for LRU to achieve the same hit 
ratio as MQ, its cache size needs to be doubled. The 
hit ratio of MQ with a 128 MBytes cache is slightly 
greater than that of LRU with a 256 MBytes cache. 
The hit ratio of MQ with a 256 MBytes cache is 
about the same as LRU with a 512 MBytes cache. 


Figure 7 shows the end performance of the MQ 
and LRU algorithms. For all three buffer cache 
sizes, MQ improves the TPC-C end performance 
over LRU by 8-11%. Due to certain license prob- 
lems, we are not allowed to report the absolute per- 
formance in terms of transaction rate. Therefore, all 
performance numbers are normalized to the transac- 
tion rate with a 128 MBytes buffer cache using the 
LRU replacement algorithm. Because of the high 
hit ratios, the MQ algorithm improves the transac- 
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Figure 7: Normalized TPC-C transaction rate with 
different storage buffer cache sizes (All numbers are 
normalized to the transaction rate achieved by LRU 
with an 129 MBytes storage buffer cache). 


tion rates over LRU by 8%, 12%, and 10% for 128 
MBytes, 256 MBytes and 512 MBytes cache sizes 
respectively. 


Similar to the cache hit ratio improvement, using 
the MQ algorithm is equivalent to using LRU with 
a double sized cache. With a 128 MBytes buffer 
cache, MQ increases the transaction rate by 8%, 
which is exactly same as the improvement achieved 
by LRU with a 256 MBytes buffer cache. MQ with 
a 256 MBytes cache achieves a similar transaction 
rate to LRU with a 512 MBytes cache. 


7 Related Work 


A large body of literature has examined cache re- 
placement algorithms. Examples of buffer cache 
replacement algorithms include the LRU_ {9, 6], 
GCLOCK (36, 19], First in First Out (FIFO), MRU, 
LFU, Random, FBR [31], LRU-k [15], 2Q [23], 
and LFRU [14]. In the spectrum of off-line algo- 
rithms, Belady’s OPT algorithm and WORST algo- 
rithm [2, 17] are widely used to derive a lower and 
upper bound on the cache miss rate. Other closely 
related works include Muntz and Honeyman’s file 
server caching study [28] and Eager and Bunt’s disk 
cache study [43]. Most of these works have been 
described in our Introduction and Methodology sec- 
tions. 


Cache replacement policies have been intensively 
studied in various contexts in the past, including 
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processor caches [38], paged virtual memory sys- 
tems (36, 3, 40, 4, 12, 4, 34, 13, 10], and disk 
caches [37]. Although several studies [1, 20, 24] fo- 
cus on two level processor cache design issues, their 
conclusions do not apply to software based L2 buffer 
cache designs because the former has more restric- 
tions. Some analytical models of the storage hierar- 
chies have been given in [21, 25]. 


Many past studies have used metrics such as LRU 
stack distance [17], marginal distribution of stack 
distances [18] or distance string models [39] to an- 
alyze the temporal locality of programs. However, 
the proposed LRU stack distance models were de- 
signed specifically for stack replacement algorithms 
like LRU. Moreover, distance string models do not 
capture the long-range relationships among refer- 
ences. O’Neil and et. al. recently proposed the 
inter-reference gap (IRG) model [30] to characterize 
temporal localities in program behavior. The IRG 
value for an address in a trace represents the time 
interval between successive references to the same 
address. But this model looks at each address sepa- 
rately and does not look at the overall distribution 
of the IRG values. Thesefore, it cannot well capture 
global access behavior. 


Our study uses the distribution of temporal dis- 
tances to measure temporal locality. The idea of 
using multiple queues with feedback has appeared 
in process scheduling {26, 41]. With this method, 
the priority of a process increases on an I/O event 
and decreases when its time slice expires without an 
I/O event. 


8 Conclusions 


Our study of second level buffer cache access pat- 
terns has uncovered two important insights. First, 
accesses to server buffer caches have relatively long 
temporal distances, unlike those to client buffer 
caches, which are much shorter. Second, access fre- 
quencies are distributed unevenly; some blocks are 
accessed significantly more often than others. 


These two insights helped us identify three key 
properties that a good server buffer cache replace- 
ment algorithm should possess: minimal lifetime, 
frequency-based priority, and temporal frequency. 
Known replacement algorithms such as LRU, MRU, 
LFU, FBR, LRU-2, LFRU, and 2Q do not satisfy 
all three properties; however, our new algorithm, 


Multi-Queue (MQ), does. 


Our simulation results show that the MQ algorithm 
performs better than other on-line algorithms and 
that it is robust for different workloads and cache 
sizes. In particular, MQ performs substantially bet- 
ter than the FBR algorithm which was the best al- 
gorithm in a previous study [43]. In addition, an- 
other interesting result of our study is that the 2Q 
algorithm, which does not perform as well as other 
algorithms for single level buffer caches [14], outper- 
forms them for second level buffer caches, with the 
exception of MQ. 


We have implemented the Multi-Queue and LRU 
algorithms on a storage server using an Oracle 8i 
Enterprise Server as the client. The results of the 
TPC-C benchmark on a 100 GBytes database show 
that the MQ algorithm has much better hit ratios 
than LRU and improves the TPC-C transaction rate 
by 8-12% over LRU. For LRU to achieve a similar 
level of performance, the cache size needs to be dou- 
bled. 


Our study has two limitations. First, we imple- 
mented only MQ and LRU replacement algorithms 
on our storage system. It would be interesting 
to compare these with other algorithms. Second, 
this paper assumes that the only information an L2 
buffer cache algorithm has is the misses from the 
L1 buffer cache. It is conceivable that the L1 buffer 
cache might pass hints to the L2 cache in addition 
to the misses themselves. We have not explored this 
possibility. 
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Design and Implementation of a Predictive File Prefetching Algorithm 
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Abstract 


We have previously shown that the patterns in which 
files are accessed offer information that can accurately 
predict upcoming file accesses. Most modern caches ig- 
nore these patterns, thereby failing to use information 
that enables significant reductions in I/O latency. While 
prefetching heuristics that expect sequential accesses are 
often effective methods to reduce I/O latency, they can- 
not be applied across files, because the abstraction of a 
file has no intrinsic concept of a successor. This limits 
the ability of modern file systems to prefetch. Here we 
presents our implementation of a predictive prefetching 
system, that makes use of file access patterns to reduce 
I/O latency. 


Previously we developed a technique called Partitioned 
Context Modeling (PCM) [13] that efficiently mod- 
els file accesses to reliably predict upcoming requests. 
We present our experiences in implementing predictive 
prefetching based on file access patterns. From the 
lessons learned we developed of a new technique Ex- 
tended Partitioned Context Modeling (EPCM), which 
has even better performance. 


We have modified the Linux kernel to prefetch file data 
based on Partitioned Context Modeling and Extended 
Partitioned Context Modeling. With this implementa- 
tion we examine how a prefetching policy, that uses such 
models to predict upcoming accesses, can result in large 
reductions in I/O latencies. We tested our implemen- 
tation with four different application-based benchmarks 
and saw I/O latency reduced by 31% to 90% and elapsed 
time reduced by 11% to 16%. 
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1 Introduction 


The typical latency for accessing data on disk is in the 
range of tens of milliseconds. When compared to the 2 
nanosecond clock step of a typical 500 megahertz pro- 
cessor, this is very slow (5,000,000 times slower). The 
result is that I/O cache misses will force fast CPUs to sit 
idle while waiting for I/O to complete. This difference 
between processor and disk speeds is referred to as the 
I/O gap [22]. Prefetching methods based on sequential 
heuristics are only able to partially address the I/O gap, 
leaving a need for more intelligent methods of prefetch- 
ing file data. 


Caching recently accessed data is helpful, but without 
prefetching its benefits can be limited. By loading data 
in anticipation of upcoming needs, prefetching can turn a 
20 millisecond disk access into a 100 microsecond page 
cache hit. This is why most I/O systems prefetch ex- 
tensively based on a sequential heuristic. For example, 
disk controllers frequently do read-ahead (prefetching 
of the next disk block), and file systems often prefetch 
the next sequential page within a file. In both of these 
cases, prefetching is a heuristic guess that accesses will 
be sequential and can be done because there is sequen- 
tial structure to the data abstraction. However, once a file 
system reaches the end of a file it typically has no notion 
of “next file” and is unable to continue prefetching. 


Despite this lack of sequential structure there are still 
strong relationships that exist between files and cause 
file accesses to be correlated. Several studies [12, 13, 6, 
23, 16, 3, 18, 25] have shown that predictable reference 
patterns are quite common, and offer enough informa- 
tion for significant performance improvements. Previ- 
ously, we used traces of file system activity to demon- 
strate the extent of the relationships between files [13]. 
These traces covered all system calls over a one month 
period on four separate machines. From these traces we 
observed that a simple /ast successor prediction model 
(which predicts that an access to file A will be fol- 
lowed by the same file that followed the last access to 
A) correctly predicted 72% of file access events. We 
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Figure 1: Cache system with predictive prefetching. 





also presented a more accurate technique called Parti- 
tioned Context Modeling (PCM) that efficiently handles 
the large number of distinct files and adapts to changing 
reference patterns. 


To demonstrate the effectiveness of using file access re- 
lationships to improve I/O performance we added pre- 
dictive prefetching to the Linux kernel. We enhanced 
the normal Linux file system cache by adding two com- 
ponents, a model that tracks the file reference patterns 
and a prefetch engine that uses the model’s predictions 
to select and prefetch files that are likely to be requested. 
Figure | illustrates how these components integrate into 
an I/O cache (the shaded area indicates the new compo- 
nents). 


To evaluate our implementations we used four 
application-based benchmarks, the compile phase 
of the Andrew benchmark [7], the linking of the 
Linux kernel, a Glimpse text search indexing [20] 
of the /usr/doc directory, and a compiling, patching 
and re-compiling of the SSH source code versions 
1.2.18 through 1.2.31. For both last successor and 
Partitioned Context Model (PCM) based prefetching, 
we observed that predicting only the next event limited 
the effectiveness of predictive prefetching. To address 
this limitation, we modified PCM to create a variation 
called Extended Partitioned Context Modeling (EPCM), 
which predicts sequences of upcoming accesses, instead 
of just the next access. Our tests showed that EPCM 
based predictive prefetching reduced I/O latencies, from 
31% to as much as 90%, and that total elapsed time was 
reduced by 11% to 16%. We concluded that a predictive 
prefetching system has the potential to significantly 
reduce I/O latency and is effective in improving overall 
performance. 
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2 Modeling Background 


The issues of file access pattern modeling have been ex- 
plored previously [12, 13, 14, 15]. We present a brief 
background on the three modeling techniques used in 
our implementation: last-successor, Partitioned Context 
Modeling and Extended Partitioned Context Modeling. 


The last-successor model was used as a simple baseline 
for comparison. This model predicts that an access to 
file A will be followed by an access to the same file that 
followed the last access to A. This model requires only 
one node per unique file so we can say that its state space 
is O(n), where n is the number of unique files. We saw 
that for a wide variety of file system traces this last suc- 
cessor model was able to correctly predict the next ac- 
cess an average of 72% of the time [13]. 


2.1 Context Modeling 


Partitioned Context Modeling originated from Finite 
Multi-Order Context Modeling (FMOCM) and the text 
compression algorithm PPM [2]. A context model is one 
that uses preceding events to model the next event. For 
example, in the string “object” the character “t” is said 
to occur within the context “objec”. The length of a 
context is termed its order. In the example string, “‘jec”’ 
would be considered a third order context for “t”. Tech- 
niques that predict using multiple contexts of varying or- 
ders (e.g.“ec”, “jec”, “bjec”) are termed Multi-Order 
Context Models [2]. To prevent the model from quickly 
growing beyond available resources, most implementa- 
tions of a multi-order context model limit the highest 
order modeled to some finite number m, hence the term 
Finite Multi-Order Context Model. In these examples 
we have used letters of the alphabet to illustrate how this 
modeling works in text compression. For modeling file 
access patterns, each of these letters is replaced with a 
unique file. 


A context model uses a trie [11], a data structure based 
on a tree, to efficiently store sequences of symbols. Each 
node in this trie contains a symbol (e.g. a letter from the 
alphabet, or the name of a specific file). By listing the 
symbols contained on the path from the root to any in- 
dividual node, each node represents an observed pattern. 
The children of every node represent all the symbols that 
have been seen to follow the pattern represented by the 
parent. To model access probabilities we add to each 
node a count of the number of times that pattern has been 
seen. By comparing the counts of the sequence just seen 
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with the counts of those nodes that previously followed 
this pattern we can generate predictions of what file will 
be accessed next. 


Figure 2 extends an example from Bell et al. [2] to il- 
lustrate how this trie would develop when given the se- 
quence of events CACBCAABCA. In this diagram the 
circled node A represents the pattern CA, which has oc- 
curred three times. This pattern has been followed once 
by another access to the file A and once by an access to 
the file C. The third time is the last event to be seen and 
we haven’t yet seen what will follow. We can use this in- 
formation to predict both A and C each with a likelihood 
of 0.5. The state space for this model is proportional to 
the number of nodes in this tree, which is bounded by 
O(n™), where m is the highest order tracked and n is 
number of unique files. On a normal file system were the 
number of files can range between 10 thousand and 100 
million such space requirements are unreasonable. In 
response, we developed the Partitioned Context Model 
(PCM). 


ROOT 


itl" B (2) C (4) 
A(1) B (1) C (1) he B (1) 
B(1) C (1) B (1) A(2) A(Ql) C()) C (1) 


Figure 2: Example trie for the sequence CACBCAABCA. 
2.2 Partitioned Context Modeling (PCM) 


To address the space requirements of FMOCM, we de- 
veloped the Partitioned Context Model. This model di- 
vides the trie into partitions, where each partition con- 
sists of a first order node and all of its descendants. The 
number of nodes in each partition is limited to a static 
number that is a parameter of the model. The effect of 
these changes is to reduce the model space requirements 
from O(n™) to O(n). Figure 3 shows the trie from Fig- 
ure 2 with these static partitions. 


; Pi 5g B (2) os C (4) 
1 AQ) B(1) Pe C (2) : A(3) B(1) | 
7 | ate fed 
B (1) C (1) Bt) | A(2) 1+ A(1) CM) cw } 
Partition A Partition B Partition C 


Figure 3: Example partitioned trie for the access se- 
quence CACBCAABCA. 


When a new node is needed in a partition that is full, all 


node counts in the partition are divided by two (integer 
division), any nodes with a count of zero are cleared to 
make space for new nodes. If no space becomes avail- 
able, the access is ignored. Another benefit of restrict- 
ing space in this manner is that when new access pat- 
terns occur, existing node counts decay exponentially, 
causing the model to adapt faster to new access patterns. 
While PCM solves the space problem, our experiments 
showed that it did not predict far enough into the future 
to give time for the prefetch to complete, so we devel- 
oped EPCM. 


2.3 Extended PCM (EPCM) 


Our initial test with Last Successor and PCM prefetch- 
ing on the Andrew benchmark test showed that the pre- 
dictions were occurring too close to the time that the 
data was actually needed. Specifically the prefetch lead 
time—the time between the start of a data prefetch and 
the actual workload request for that data—was much 
smaller than the time needed to read the data from disk. 
In fact, last successor based prefetching running the An- 
drew benchmark made correct predictions an average of 
1.23 milliseconds before the data was needed. On the 
other hand, file data reads took on the order of 10 mil- 
liseconds. This lead time of 1.23 milliseconds severely 
limited the potential gains from the last successor based 
prefetching. 


To address the need for more advance notice of what to 
prefetch, we modified PCM to create a technique called 
Extended Partition Context Modeling. This technique 
extends the model’s maximum order to approximately 
75% to 85% of the partition size and restricts how the 
partition grows by only allowing one new node for each 
instance of a specific pattern, similar to how Lempel- 
Ziv [26] encoding builds contexts. In this technique, the 
patterns modeled grow in length by one node each time 
they occur. When we predict from an EPCM model, 
just as with PCM, we use a given context’s children 
to predict the next event. In addition, if the predicted 
node has a child that has a high likelihood of access, 
we can also predict that file. This process can continue 
until the descendant’s likelihood of access goes below 
the prefetch threshold. For our context models we set 
a prefetch threshold as the minimum likelihood that a 
file must have in order to be prefetched. As long as this 
threshold is greater than 0.5 then each level can predict 
at most one file, and EPCM will predict the sequence of 
accesses that is about to occur. 


Figure 4 shows an example extended partition. In this 
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Figure 4: An example EPCM partition. 


example, the circled node is a third order context that 
represents the sequence INF. From this partition, as with 
PCM, we see that the sequence INF has occurred 37 
times, and it has been followed by an access to the file 
O 35 times. However, we can also see that 34 of those 
times O was followed by R and then M. So, this model 
will predict that the sequence INF will be followed by 
the sequence ORM with a likelihood of 34/37. If we 
then see the sequence ORM each node will have their 
counts incremented and the event seen following M will 
be added as a child of M. 


3 Implementation 


In order to gain a more complete insight into how our 
prefetching methods would interact with a typical I/O 
system, we implemented predictive prefetching in the 
Linux kernel. Our implementation consisted of adding 
two components to the VFS layer of the Linux kernel, a 
model and a prefetching engine. Our models tracked file 
access patterns and produced a set of predictions for up- 
coming accesses. Our prefetch engine selected predicted 
files and prefetched their data into the page cache. The 
implementation itself consisted of less than 2000 lines 
of C code. 


3.1 The Linux Kernel’s VFS Layer 


The Virtual File System (VFS) layer [1] provides a uni- 
form interface for the kernel to deal with various I/O re- 
quests and specifies a standard interface that each file 
system must support. Through this layer, one kernel 
can mount several different types of file systems (e.g. 
EXT2FS, ISO9660FS, NFS, ...) into the same tree struc- 
ture. We worked with version 2.2.12 of the Linux kernel 


User Level System Call 
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Figure 5: The Linux kernel’s I/O caches. 


and confined our changes to the VFS layer. By doing 
all of our changes in the VFS layer we kept our pre- 
dictive prefetching totally independent of the underlying 
file system. 


Arguably, the most important service the VFS layer pro- 
vides is a uniform I/O data cache. Linux maintains four 
caches of I/O data: page cache, i-node cache, buffer 
cache and directory cache. Figure 5 shows these caches 
and how they interact with the kernel, each other and 
user level programs. The page cache combines virtual 
memory and file data. The i-node cache keeps recently 
accessed file i-nodes. The buffer cache interfaces with 
block devices, and caches recently used meta-data disk 
blocks. The Linux kernel reads file data through the 
buffer cache, but keeps the data in the page cache for 
reuse on future reads. The directory cache (d-cache) 
keeps in memory a tree that represents a portion of the 
file system’s directory structure. This tree maps a file’s 
path name to an i-node structure and speeds up file path 
name look up. The basic element of the d-cache is a 
structure called the d-entry. 


We implemented our methods of modeling file access 
patterns by adding one field to the d-entry structure. The 
various models would attach their modeling data struc- 
ture to this pointer. For the last successor model this 
consisted of just a device and inode number. For the 
partitioned models this was a pointer to the partition that 
began with the file that the d-entry identified. After each 
file access the model would update its predictions. The 
prefetch engine was then called and would use these pre- 
dictions to prefetch file data. 
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4 Evaluating Predictive Prefetching 


Here we present the results from our benchmark tests 
on predictive prefetching and how they affected the de- 
sign of our implementation. We ran our tests on a Pen- 
tium based machine with a SCSI I/O subsystem and 256 
megabytes of RAM. To evaluate our implementation we 
selected four application based benchmarks that provide 
a variety of workloads. In our test we saw predictive 
prefetching reduce the time spent waiting for I/O by 31% 
to 90%. While read latencies saw reductions from 33% 
to 92%, the reductions in elapsed time, ranged from 11% 
to 16% 


Our test machine had a Pentium Pro 200 CPU, with 256 
megabytes of RAM, an Adaptec AHA-2940 Ultra Wide 
SCSI controller and a Seagate Barracuda (ST34371W) 
disk. All kernels were compiled without symmetric 
multi-processor (SMP) support. This machine had Gnu 
Id version 2.9.1.0.19, gee version 2.7.2.3 and Glimpse 
version 4.1. 


For these tests, we focused primarily on two measures— 
the read latency and total I/O latency. We determined 
read latency from instrumentation of the read system 
call. Since this did not include I/O latencies from page 
faults, open events, and exec calls, we also considered 
the total I/O latency. We bound total I/O latency by 
taking the difference between the elapsed time and the 
amount of time the benchmark was computing (time in 
the running state or system time plus user time). This 
gives us the amount of time that the benchmark spent 
in a state other than running, which served as an upper 
bound on the amount of time spent waiting on I/O. Since 
our test machines had only the bare minimum of daemon 
processes, this measure is a close approximation of the 
total I/O latency of that benchmark. 


Each test consisted of 3 warm up runs that eliminated 
initial transient noise and allowed the models time to 
learn. Then 20 runs of the test benchmark provided 
enough samples for us to generate meaningful confi- 
dence intervals assuming a normal distribution and sta- 
tistically significant measurements. Unless otherwise 
stated, the I/O caches were cleared between each run of 
the benchmark. 


4.1 Measuring Predictive Prefetching 


Accurately measuring the effectiveness of predictive 
prefetching presented a significant problem in itself. 


Most file system benchmarks such as PostMark [9] use 
a randomly generated workload. Since our work is 
based on the observation that file accesses patterns are 
not random these benchmarks offer little potential for 
measuring predictive prefecthing. In fact, many re- 
searchers [6, 12, 13, 23, 16, 3, 18, 25] have shown that 
this random workload incorrectly represents file system 
activity. 


Previously [13], we used traces of file system activity 
Over a one month period from four different machines to 
show that PCM based predictions can predict the next 
access with an accuracy of 0.82. Across the four traces 
the accuracy measures ranged from 0.78-0.88. These 
four traces were chosen to represent the most diverse 
set of I/O characteristics from the 33 different machines 
traced. Even with the widest range of I/O characteristics 
possible the one characteristic that was uniform across 
all traces was predictability. Unfortunately, most exist- 
ing benchmarks lack any such predictability. 


Replaying our traces on a live system was another 
method we considered for testing predictive prefetching. 
While these traces did contain a record of all system 
calls, page fault data was not recorded. Unfortunately 
one common source for I/O requests is page faults that 
result from memory mapped executables and data files. 
As a result, an application based benchmark which con- 
sisted of executing specific programs (and the associated 
page faults) would more accurately represent a realistic 
file system workload. 


For these reasons we choose to use application based 
benchmarks to provide a basic but realistic measure of 
how well predictive prefetching would do under some 
well defined conditions. While these benchmarks don’t 
represent a real world workload, they do provide a work- 
load that is more realistic than that of random file access 
benchmarks or replayed traces. To provide enough data 
samples to obtain confidence intervals of our measures 
we ran each benchmark 20 times. While such repetition 
lacks the additional variety that would occur in many 
real world workloads, this workload is similar to those 
seen by a nightly build process or the traversal of a set 
of data files (e.g. indexing of man pages). 


Finally, we should note that predictive prefetching suf- 
fers from the same compulsory miss problems that an 
LRU cache does. Specifically, if our system hasn’t pre- 
viously seen an access pattern then there is no way it 
can recognize that pattern, predict a file’s access and 
prefetch the file’s data. This means that any meaningful 
benchmark must see the given pattern at least once be- 
fore it can recognize it. As a result we must train on an 
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access pattern to a set of files before we can meaning- 
fully test predictive prefetching over that pattern. Our 
SSH benchmark addresses this concern by changing the 
source code base across several versions without any re- 
training. Thus measuring the performance of our predic- 
tive prefetching system over a changing code base. 


4.2 Andrew Benchmark 


Phase five of the Andrew benchmark [7] features a ba- 
sic build of a C program. Although this benchmark is 
quite dated, to our knowledge it is the only existing file 
system benchmark that has been widely used and accu- 
rately portrays the predictive relationship between files. 
For these reasons our first benchmark was the build from 
phase five of the Andrew benchmark [7]. 


Initially predictive prefetching kernels were able to re- 
duce the total I/O latency for this benchmark by 26%. 
From these tests we observed that to achieve greater re- 
ductions in I/O latency, our models would need to pre- 
dict further ahead than merely the next event. So we 
modified PCM to create Extended Partitioned Context 
Modeling. Prefetching based on EPCM, was able re- 
duce the total elapsed time by 12%, and remove almost 
all (90%) of the I/O latency from this benchmark. 


4.2.1 Characterizing the Workload 


The Andrew benchmark consists of five phases, how- 
ever, the only phase that contained testing relevant to 
predictive prefetching is phase five, the compile phase. 
So when we refer to the Andrew benchmark we are refer- 
ring to phase five of this benchmark. This test consists of 
compiling 17 C files and linking the created object files 
into two libraries and one executable program. The total 
source code consists of 431 kilobytes in 11,215 lines of 
code. 


Tables 1 and 2 show summaries of time and event count 
statistics for the Andrew benchmark on the test machine 
under the unmodified Linux 2.2.12 kernel. The rows 
marked Cold represent tests where the I/O caches were 
cleared out prior to each run of the benchmark, while the 
rows marked Hot represent tests where the I/O caches 
were not cleared out. Note that the hot cache test re- 
quired no disk accesses because all of the data for the 
Andrew benchmark was kept within the I/O caches on 
the test machine. 
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Table 1: Workload time summary for phase five of the 
Andrew benchmark. Elapsed and compute times are in 
seconds; read times are in microseconds. Numbers in 
italics represent 90% confidence intervals. 


Test [Elapsed 90% [Compute 90% [Read 90% 


(Coldl| 9:15 00s] 7.94 001] 646 31.06 
Hot |[ 7.95 002] 7.93 000] 139 037 






Table 2: Read event count summary for the Andrew 
benchmark. Counts are the number of events that fell 
in that category averaged across the last 20 runs of the 
each test. 


Test [Calls [Hits Partial] Misses 


Coldl| 919[334] 537] 47 
lot || 919[ 382] 537] 0 


Table 1 shows latency statistics. The column marked 
Elapsed represents the mean elapsed time for that test. 
The column marked Compute represents the amount of 
time the benchmark process was computing: the sum of 
the user time and system time for that test. This time 
represents a lower bound on how fast we can make our 
benchmark run. The column marked Read shows the 
average duration of read system calls. A 90% confidence 
interval follows each of these measures. 


Table 2 shows read event count statistics. We divided 
read calls into three categories, hits, partial hits and 
misses. Hits required no disk access: data was already 
available in the page or buffer cache. Partial hits repre- 
sent cases where the necessary data was already in the 
process of being read, but wasn’t yet available. Misses 
represent events where the data request required new 
disk activity. 


The Andrew benchmark workload is I/O intensive. 
However, many of the events are satisfied from the I/O 
caches. On our test machine this workload consisted of 
919 read events, of which 47 required disk access with 
a cold cache, a miss ratio of 0.05. From the cold cache 
test we can see that it spent 7.94 seconds in the running 
state and it had a total elapsed time of 9.15 seconds. So 
we can bound its total I/O latency to at most the differ- 
ence of these two numbers, which is 1.21 seconds for 
this case. 
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4.2.2 Initial Results 


We ran the Andrew benchmark under kernels modified 
to prefetch based on PCM and last successor modeling. 
Figure 6 shows the elapsed time and read latency re- 
ductions for several tests. From these tests we saw re- 
ductions of up to 26% in total I/O latency and 15% in 
read latency. The simple last successor based prefetch- 
ing did better than some settings of the more complex 
PCM based prefetching. PCM based prefetching im- 
proved as the partition size increases from 16 to 32, but 
the increase to 64 offered no further improvements. 


However, the compute times for our benchmark tests in- 
creased 0.05 seconds, apparently due to modeling and 
prefetching overhead. Compute time for the last succes- 
sor test increased by as much as, and in some cases more 
than, those for PCM based prefetching, even though last 
successor is a much simpler model. This indicates that 
the prefetching engine is most likely the dominant factor 
in the increased computational overhead. Latencies for 
both open and exec events also increased. Despite these 
increases, predictive prefetching reduced both the total 
I/O latency and read latency. 


4.2.3 EPCM Results 


To address the need for a greater prefetch-lead time we 
modified our PCM kernel to implement EPCM based 
prefetching. Figure 7(a) shows the results from EPCM 
base prefetching compared with those from the previ- 
ous section. From this graph we see that EPCM based 
prefetching reduced our elapsed times by 1.11 seconds 
or 12%. While this is a modest gain in total elapsed time 
for the benchmark, it is a significant reduction when one 
recalls that the best reduction possible is 1.21 seconds 
of I/O latency. Thus with EPCM based prefetching we 
reduced the time this benchmark spent waiting on I/O by 
90%. 


Figure 7(b) shows the results for the read latency reduc- 
tion from EPCM based prefetching. The latencies for 
read system calls with EPCM based prefetching are as 
low as 127 microseconds, a reduction in read latency of 
80%. This latency is less than the 139 microsecond la- 
tencies for the hot cache test. The EPCM based prefetch- 
ing does better than the hot cache test because of how 
Linux 2.2.12 does not write data directly from the page 
cache, and must transfers data to the buffer for writing. 
The first part of the Andrew benchmark creates object 
files. As these files are written, they are moved from 
the page cache to the buffer cache. During the linking 
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Figure 6: Reductions in elapsed times and read laten- 
cies for the Andrew benchmark with the last successor, 
PCM and hot cache tests. Bars marked with P represent 
PCM tests. Partition sizes (ps) and model order (mo) are 
labeled as ps/mo. 


phase, we read all of this object file data. In the hot 
cache case, each read system call must copy the data 
from buffers in the buffer cache to a new page in the page 
cache. This buffer copy is time consuming. For files that 
are prefetched, this copy is done during the prefetch en- 
gine’s execution and not during the read system call. 


Figure 8 shows the distribution of read events for a typi- 
cal hot cache test and a typical EPCM based prefetching 
test. The hot cache test has significantly more events 
that occur in the 129-256 microsecond bucket, while 
the EPCM test appears to account for that difference in 
17-32 and 33-64 microsecond buckets. In other words, 
it appears many of the read system calls have become 
about 100 to 200 microseconds shorter as a result of the 
prefetching. In fact, during the selected hot cache run of 
the Andrew benchmark, we observed 1993 copies from 
the buffer cache to the page cache during read system 
calls. Since the predictive prefetching tests would do 
these buffer copies during their open and exec events the 
read system calls for those tests would not need to do 
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Figure 7: Reductions in elapsed times and read latencies 
for the Andrew benchmark with the last successor, PCM, 
EPCM and hot cache tests. Bars marked with P and E 
represent PCM and EPCM tests respectively. Partition 
sizes (ps) and model order (mo) are labeled as ps/mo. 


these buffer copies. The result is that for this test on this 
kernel our predictive prefetching test has a lower read la- 
tency than that of the hot cache test where all the data is 
already in memory. This buffer copy problem has been 
fixed in version 2.4 of the Linux kernel. 


4.3 Linking the Linux Kernel 


Our next benchmark of file system activity adapts a test 
used by Chang et al. [5] that focuses on the Gnu linker. 
A significantly larger workload than the Andrew bench- 
mark, this workload consists of primarily non-sequential 
file accesses to temporary files. Our predictive prefetch- 
ing was able to reduce the total I/O latency of this bench- 
mark by as much as 34%, and again reduced the total 
runtime by 11%. 


This test used the Linux kernel source and linked to- 
gether all of the top level modules (e.g. fs.o, mm.o, 
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Figure 8: Read system call latency distributions for se- 
lected runs of the Andrew benchmark (times in microsec- 
onds). 


net.o, kernel.o ...) which were then linked into a final 
kernel image. It linked a total of 180 object files through 
51 commands to create a kernel image of approximately 
twelve megabytes. Tables 3 and 4 show the summary 
statistics for our Gnu Id benchmark’s workload. The 
cold cache test of our Gnu Id benchmark took approx- 
imately 36 seconds, with about 24 seconds of compute 
time for a 65% CPU utilization. We observed a miss ra- 
tio of 0.12. The latency for read events is significantly 
higher than those of the Andrew benchmark. The Gnu 
linker does not access individual files sequentially. This 
foils Linux’s sequential read-ahead within each file and 
explains the high average read latencies, despite the low 
cache miss ratio. Additionally, the files being read in 
this benchmark are object files which are typically tem- 
porary in nature. As a result it is quite possible that the 
disk placement of these object files is not contiguous. 


Figure 9 shows the results for our Gnu Id benchmark. 
These results are consistent with those seen from the 
Andrew benchmark. Although not as dramatic, we still 
saw significant reductions in total I/O latency and read 
latencies. Again, these reductions increase as model or- 
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Table 3: Workload time summary for the Gnu Id bench- 
mark. Elapsed times are in seconds, read times are in 
microseconds. Numbers in italics represent 90% confi- 
dence intervals. 


Test [[Elap. 90% [Compute 90% [Read 90% 
(Cold|[36.12 013] 23.96 0.03]2866 18.84 
lot [23.98 o01] 23.95 o01| 3963.12 


Table 4: Read event count summary for the Gnu Id 
benchmark. Counts are the number of events that fell 
in that category averaged across the last 20 runs of the 
each test. 


Test [[calls| hits partial [misses 


(Coldl| 6362/4794) 767] 799 
Hoot [[6362|5694 668] 0 


der and partition size increase. PCM and last successor 
based prefetching do better than the normal Linux kernel 
with as much as a 8% reduction in the total I/O latency. 
The advanced predictions of EPCM seem to again offer 
a more substantial reduction of 34%. The reductions for 
read system calls are also not as astounding as those of 
the Andrew benchmark. Nevertheless, 33% reductions 
in read latencies are still a welcome improvement. 


4.4 Glimpse Indexing 


For our third benchmark we used a glimpse [20] index 
of /usr/doc to represent a traversal of all the files under 
a given directory. This workload is significantly larger 
than either of the two previously studied. For this bench- 
mark we saw similar result to those from the Gnu Id 
benchmark. Specifically, the total benchmark runtime 
was reduced by 16%, the total I/O latency was reduced 
by 31% and read latencies were reduced by 92%. 


The workload created by the glimpseindex program is a 
linear traversal of all the files in a large directory struc- 
ture. We used version 4.1 of Glimpse and performed an 
index of /usr/doc. The order of files in their directory 
determines the order in which files are accessed. The 
large majority of files see only one access and are typ- 
ically static files created when Linux was installed and 
have not been modified since. By comparison, access 
order in the Andrew benchmark’s workload was depen- 
dent on the Makefile and the order in which header files 
were listed. Additionally, files such as header files and 
object files were accessed multiple times. 
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Figure 9: Reductions in elapsed times and read latencies 
for the Gnu Id benchmark with the last successor, PCM, 
EPCM and hot cache tests. Bars marked with P and E 
represent PCM and EPCM tests respectively. Partition 
sizes (ps) and model order (mo) are labeled as ps/mo. 


Tables 5 and 6 show the workload characteristics for the 
glimpse benchmark on our test machine. This work- 
load contains significantly more disk accesses, a total 
of 24,901 reads. A much higher fraction of these reads 
are cache misses, 11,812 misses for a miss ratio of 0.47. 
The hot cache test has cache misses, indicating that this 
test accesses more data than the I/O caches can hold. 


Figure 10 shows the results for the glimpse benchmark. 
We saw the best results from the smallest EPCM test, 
reducing total runtime by 16%, read latencies reduced 
by as much as 92% and I/O latency by 31%. Our PCM 
test had a 22% reduction for this workload. The test 
of last successor based prefetching did the worst with 
an average total I/O latency reduction of 16%. Again 
we see the predictive prefetching has the potential for 
significant reductions in I/O latency and is effective at 
improving overall system performance. 
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Table 5: Workload time summary for the glimpse bench- 
mark. Elapsed times are in seconds, all other times are 
in microseconds. Numbers in italics represent 90% con- 
fidence intervals. 


Test [[Elap. 90%[Compute 90% [Read 90% 


(Cold||172.0 cas] 82.7 0112/1890 19392 
lot [131.5 012] 81.4 006 782297, 






















Table 6: Read event count summary for the glimpse 
benchmark. Counts are the number of events that fell 
in that category averaged across the last 20 runs of the 
each test. 


4.5 Patching and Building SSH 


For our last benchmark we used the package SSH, ver- 
sions 1.2.18 through version 1.2.31 to represent the com- 
pile and edit cycle. Thus the system is able to train on 
the initial version but needs to perform on subsequently 
modified versions of the source code. This benchmark 
represents our largest workload in that it consists of over 
44,000 read events. However, a good percentage of these 
requests are already satisfied from the I/O caches. Here 
again we see results similar to those of the Gnu Id and 
Glimpse benchmarks. Total elapsed time was reduced 
by 11%, total I/O latency was reduced by 84% and read 
latencies were reduced by 70%. 


We created the SSH benchmark to represent a typical 
compile and edit process. It addresses the concern that 
our other three benchmarks were being tested on a re- 
peating sequence of the same patterns that it was trained 
on. This benchmark consists of compiling version 1.2.18 
of the SSH package. Then the code base is patched to 
become 1.2.19 and recompiled. This process is iterated 
until version 1.2.31 is built. The result is a benchmark 
that provides a set of access patterns that change in a 
manner typical of a common software package. 


Our models are trained on three compiles of version 
1.2.18. We test predictive prefetching on a workload 
that patches the source to the next version and then com- 
piles the new source code. This patching and build is 
repeated through the building of version 1.2.31. Be- 
cause we are changing the source code with the var- 
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Figure 10: Reductions in elapsed times and read laten- 
cies for the Glimpse benchmark with the last successor, 
PCM, EPCM and hot cache tests. Bars marked with 
P and E represent PCM and EPCM tests respectively. 
Partition sizes (ps) and model order (mo) are labeled as 
ps/mo. 


ious patches the patterns that result from the building 
represent a more realistic sequence of changing access 
patterns. This benchmark represents a case where our 
model may learn from the first build but will have to ap- 
ply its predictions to a changing workload. 


Tables 7 and 8 show the summary statistics for our SSH 
benchmark’s workload. This workload has a CPU uti- 
lization of 89%. We observed a miss ratio of 0.12. The 
workload here represents that of a compile, edit and re- 
compile process. 


Figure 11 shows the results for our SSH benchmark. 
These results are consistent with those for our three pre- 
vious benchmarks. Total elapsed time is reduced by 
11%, while the I/O latency has been reduced by 84% 
and read latency has been reduced by 70%. 
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Table 7: Workload time summary for the SSH bench- 
mark. Elapsed times are in seconds, all other times are 
in microseconds. Numbers in italics represent 90% con- 
fidence intervals. 


Test [[Elap. 90% [Compute 90%[Read_90% 


(Cold|]302.0 113] 263.6 42[2813 19.92 
Hoot |[268.4 1.03] 262.8 004] 861 219 









Table 8: Read event count summary for the SSH bench- 
mark. Counts are the number of events that fell in that 
category averaged across the last 20 runs of the each 


test. 
Test [| calls] _hits[partial misses 


(Cold]|44805 [29552] 13971 
Hot ||44805]40839] 13966] 0 


4.6 Training with Multiple Patterns 


To briefly examine how predictive prefetching would 
work in an environment with multiple processes pre- 
senting different patterns, we ran two additional tests. 
The first tests trained on all four benchmarks, and then 
measured runs of the glimpse benchmark. The sec- 
ond test modified the Gnu Id benchmark to interject a 
string search over the source code in between runs of the 
benchmark. For these test we had a partition size of 64 
and a maximum order of 45. These tests showed that the 
addition of other active patterns would have a modest 
effect on the performance of predictive prefetching. 


For our first test we trained the system on 10 runs of all 
four benchmarks. Then we measured the performance 
of 20 runs of the glimpse benchmark. This test reduced 
elapsed time by 20.1 seconds while in §4.4 tests with 
same parameters reduced elapsed time by 21.1 seconds. 
We observed a read latency reduction of 1501 microsec- 
onds for this test, which is 69 microseconds less than 
that in §4.4. 


While the above test examines multiple patterns there is 
little overlap in the files being accessed. For our sec- 
ond test we modified the Gnu Id benchmark to interject 
a second pattern of accesses in between each run of the 
benchmark. This second pattern is a recursive search of 
the files in the source code looking for the string ELVIS. 
For this test we saw the average elapsed time reduced by 
3.0 seconds, which is 0.9 seconds less than we observed 
in §4.3. The read latencies were reduced 901 microsec- 
onds, 53 microseconds less than in §4.3. 
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Figure 11: Reductions in elapsed times and read la- 
tencies for the SSH benchmark with the last successor, 
PCM, EPCM and hot cache tests. Bars marked with 
P and E represent PCM and EPCM tests respectively. 
Partition sizes (ps) and model order (mo) are labeled as 
ps/mo. 


From these modified tests we observe that the addition 
of other patterns into the training will have some modest 
effect on the performance of predictive prefetching. 


4.7 Analysis of Results 


Across the four different benchmarks we see somewhat 
similar results, significant reductions in total I/O latency 
and read latency with modest reductions in total elapsed 
time. From §4.2.2 we see that the computational over- 
head from our model and prefetch engine is negligi- 
ble. A more detailed analysis of the overhead in pre- 
dictive prefetching is available in previous work [15]. In 
comparing the predictive modeling techniques, EPCM 
seems to consistently outperform PCM and last succes- 
sor. In comparing the different parameters for EPCM 
there doesn’t seem to be a clear case for any specific set- 
tings. 
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To understand these results one should remember that 
the benchmarks presented here are—just as most other 
benchmarks—clean room simulations that attempt to 
recreate what occurs on a typical computer system. They 
should be considered in conjunction with our previous 
analysis of actual file system traces [13]. This work used 
long term traces from four different machines to show 
that the one trait that was consistent across all traces was 
predictable repeating patterns; specifically we saw that 
PCM could predict the next file access with an accuracy 
of 82%. This previous work indicates that the repetitive 
nature of our benchmarks is similar to the patterns that 
would be seen in a realistic workload. From these bench- 
marks we can see that predictive prefetching has the po- 
tential to significantly reduce total I/O latencies and read 
latencies, while providing modest improvements in total 
execution time. In real life the reduction one sees will be 
highly dependent on the specific characteristics of a their 
workload, such as how much J/O latency can be masked 
by prefetching. 


5 Related Work 


The use of compression modeling techniques to track 
access patterns and prefetch data was first examined by 
Vitter, Krishnan and Curewitz [25]. They proved that 
for a Markov source such techniques converge to an op- 
timal on-line algorithm, and then tested this work for 
memory access patterns in an object-oriented database 
and a CAD System. Chen et al. [8] examine the use 
of FMOCM type models for use in branch prediction. 
Griffioen and Appleton [6] were the first to propose a 
graph-based model that has seen use across several other 
applications (23, 21]. Lei and Duchamp [18] have pur- 
sued modifying a UNIX file system to monitor a process’ 
use of fork and exec to build a tree that represents the 
processes execution and access patterns. Kuenning et 
al. [17] have developed the concept of a semantic dis- 
tance and used this to drive an automated hoarding sys- 
tem to keep files on the local disks of mobile computers. 
Madhyastha et al. [19] used hidden Markov models and 
neural networks to classify I/O access patterns within a 
file. 


Several researchers are exploring methods for cache re- 
source management given application-provided hints. 
Patterson et al. [24] present an informed prefetching 
model that applies cost-benefit analysis to allocate re- 
sources. Cao et al. [4] examine caching and prefetch- 
ing in combination and present four rules for success- 
fully combining the two techniques and evaluate several 
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prefetching algorithms including an aggressive prefetch 
algorithm. Kimbrel et al. [10] present an algorithm that 
has the advantages of both informed prefetching and ag- 
gressive prefetch while avoiding their limitations. 


6 Future Work 


While this work has shown that file reference patterns 
provide valuable information for caching, and use of 
such information can greatly reduce I/O latency, we have 
also found certain areas that require further study. We 
hope to examine the following issues. 


The paging of predictive data to and from disk is critical 
to the success of predictive prefetching. While our im- 
plementation was done in a manner that facilitates such 
functionality, we have not directly addressed this issue. 


The idea of partition jumping would use multiple parti- 
tions to continue in a sequence past the end of one par- 
tition and into another partition that begins with the last 
n symbols of the sequences. This would allow EPCM 
to make predictions deeper than the partition size. This 
new method would generate predictions with EPCM as 
before, but when a descendent with no children was 
found, the last n symbols in the pattern would be used 
as an n-order context into a new partition from which 
predictions would continue. This would enable EPCM 
to look into other partitions once it has reached the end 
of the current partition, and enable smaller partitions to 
predict further ahead than their partition size would nor- 
mally allow. 


In our test environment, we ran the same benchmark test 
consistently, so our models saw no variation. As a result, 
they generated no erroneous prefetching. It would be 
instructive to use trace-based simulations to investigate 
how often our models would incorrectly prefetch. If we 
then forced an implementation to make this percentage 
of incorrect prefetches, we could gauge the impact of 
incorrect prefetching on the system as a whole. 


7 Conclusions 


Comparing the predictive models, the last successor and 
PCM models saw reasonable improvements, but the in- 
creased lead time of EPCM’s prefetching enables sig- 
nificantly greater improvements in read latencies and 
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in total elapsed times. Although last successor based 
prefetching can be effective in reducing I/O latencies, its 
limitations are that it cannot predict more than the next 
event and it provides no confidence estimates for the pre- 
dictions. While PCM based prefetching provides a mea- 
sure of likelihood with each prediction, this method can- 
not predict more than the next event, limiting its ability 
to reduce I/O latencies. We have seen that EPCM based 
prefetching can greatly reduce I/O latencies by predict- 
ing further ahead than PCM based prefetching. 


While these tests have clearly shown that predictive 
prefetching can greatly reduce I/O latencies, we note 
that these tests are limited representations of any com- 
mon computer workload, and that several key issues 
still need to be addressed to implement a system that 
could be widely used. These tests run the same bench- 
mark repeating the same patterns. While our simulations 
with file system traces clearly show a strong degree of 
correlation between file access events, our repetition of 
the same benchmark numerous times has artificially in- 
creased this correlation. Additionally this experimen- 
tal implementation does not store any of the predictive 
data to disk. We envision that this would affect our sys- 
tem by slightly increasing the I/O activity and signifi- 
cantly decreasing memory overhead. How this would 
affect performance is unclear; we have not studied the 
effects such changes would have on performance, and 
can only speculate based on experiences with this im- 
plementation. Any practical implementation of predic- 
tive prefetching would need to handle these issues. 


These results show that predictive prefetching can sig- 
nificantly reduce I/O latencies and shows useful reduc- 
tions in total runtime of our benchmarks. Our prototype 
focused on using predictive prefetching to reduce the la- 
tencies of read system calls, and this is exactly what we 
have seen. From the reductions in elapsed time, we have 
shown that a predictive prefetching system as a whole 
offers potential for valuable performance improvements. 
In the best case, such a system performs almost as well 
as when all of the data is already available in RAM. 
However, care must be taken in the design of a predictive 
prefetching system to ensure that the prefetching uses 
resources wisely and does not hinder demand driven re- 
quests. Nevertheless these test have shown that, for the 
workloads studied, predictive prefetching has the poten- 
tial to remove significant portions of I/O latencies. 
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Abstract 


RAIDs level 5 are one of the most widely used kind 
of disk array, but their usage has some limitations 
because all the disks in the array have to be equal. 
Nowadays, assuming a homogeneous set of disks to 
build an array is becoming a not very realistic as- 
sumption in many environments, especially in low- 
cost clusters of workstations. It is difficult to find 
a disk with the same characteristics as the ones in 
the array and replacing or adding new disks breaks 
the homogeneity. In this paper, we propose a block- 
distribution algorithm that can be used to build disk 
arrays from a heterogeneous set of disks. We also 
show that arrays using this algorithm are able to 
serve many more disk requests per second than when 
blocks are distributed assuming that all disks have 
the lowest common speed, which is the solution cur- 
rently being used. 


1 Introduction 


Heterogeneous disk arrays are becoming (or will be 
in a near future) a common configuration in many 
sites. Let us describe two scenarios that end up in 
a heterogeneous disk array. The first one appears 
whenever a component of a traditional array fails 
and it has to be replaced by a new one. As disk 
technology improves quite rapidly, it is quite prob- 
able for the new disk to be faster and larger than 
the ones already in the array [7]. A similar scenario 
appears when the capacity needs of a site grow and 
new disks have to be acquired to grow the size of 
the array (by increasing the number of disks in the 
array). In this case, it will also be difficult to buy 
the same disks as the ones in the original config- 
uration, and thus newer disks will be added. In 
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both cases, we will make the array a heterogeneous 
one because it will be made of disks with different 
characteristics. This kind of situation is especially 
common in low-cost clusters of workstations, where 
cost is an important issue and old components have 
to be used as well as possible. According to the 
study performed by Dr. Grochowski at IBM [7], disk 
capacity nearly doubles every year while the price 
per Mbyte is decreasing about 40% per year. This 
means that the price of arrays will remain about 
the same throughout the years, although the capac- 
ity will be increased a lot, of course. If a given site 
wants to buy a 32 disk array (assuming for exam- 
ple 18GB Seagate disks at today prices), it costs 
between $17000 and $26400 (depending on the in- 
terface, RPM, and seek time) [18]. At this price, 
changing all these disks at a time because one of 
them breaks is too expensive for many institutions 
and/or companies, especially if the problem can be 
solved by just buying a single disk. The only excep- 
tion appears when the site does not need to grow 
its capacity and thus replacing the 32-disk array by 
a few new ones (reducing the size of the array) is 
enough. Nevertheless, this does not seem to be the 
trend as disk usage grows constantly. 


To handle this kind of disk array, current systems 
do not take into account the differences between the 
disks. All disks are treated as if they had same 
capacity (the smallest one) and performance (the 
slowest one). This is not the best approach because 
improvements in both capacity and response time 
of the heterogeneous array could be achieved if each 
disk were used accordingly to its characteristics. 


In this work, we present a simple solution to 
this problem by proposing AdaptRaid5, a block- 
distribution algorithm that improves the perfor- 
mance and effective capacity of heterogeneous disk 
arrays compared to current solutions. We should 
note that this proposal has been especially evaluated 
for scientific and general purpose workloads (under- 
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standing as workload the requests that reach the 
disk controller, after being filtered by the-file sys- 
tem cache) because the multimedia case has already 
been addressed quite successfully by other research 
groups [6, 17, 24]. Nevertheless, the proposed algo- 
rithm also works well in a multimedia environment. 


This paper is divided into 8 Sections. Section 2 
presents the most relevant work in the area of het- 
erogeneous disk arrays. Section 3 introduces the 
reader to some important concepts that need to 
be clarified before describing the algorithm, which 
is explained in full detail in Section 4. Section 5 
presents the methodology used to obtain the results 
presented in Section 6. Section 7 presents the future 
work we plan to do in this field. Finally, Sections 8 
and 9 present the conclusions that can be extracted 
from this work and how to get more information 
about this work. 


2 Related Work 


Some projects have already addressed the same 
problem, but they have been focused on multime- 
dia systems (and especially video and audio servers). 
The work done by Santos and Muntz [17] proposed 
a random distribution with replications to improve 
the short and long-term load balance. In a similar 
line, Zimmermann proposed a data placement pol- 
icy based on the creation of logical disks composed 
of fractions or combinations of several physical disks 
[24]. Finally, Dan and Sitaran proposed the usage 
of fast disks to place ”hot” data while the less im- 
portant data would be located in the slow disks [6]. 
The main difference from our approach is that all 
these projects were targeted to multimedia systems 
while we want a solution for general purpose and 
scientific environments. Due to their focus on mul- 
timedia, they could make some assumptions such 
as that very large disk blocks (1Mbyte) are used, 
that reads are much more important than writes 
and that the main objective is to obtain a sustained 
bandwidth as opposed to achieving the best possible 
response time. These assumptions are not valid in 
our environment where blocks are only a few Kbytes 
in size, writes are as important as reads, and sus- 
tained bandwidth is not as important as the fastest 
response time. We have to keep in mind that we 
evaluate the accesses that reaches the disk controller 
after being filtered by the file-system cache. 
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The only two works, as far as we know, that deal 
with this problem in a non-multimedia environment 
are the HP-AutoRaid [23] and a software RAID that 
has been implemented in Linux [21]. In the case of 
the AutoRaid, heterogeneity in the devices is not 
the objective, but its architecture supports differ- 
ent kind of disks. Nevertheless, in that work only 
size has been taken into account and no studies to 
improve performance by using the disks according 
to their characteristics have been presented. In the 
software RAID in Linux, any of the disks in the ar- 
ray can be built by putting several disks together. 
Each disk will store part of the blocks assigned to 
this virtual disk. The problem with this approach is 
that it is too simple because it only works if you can 
find a set of disks that match the size of the others 
in the array (unless you want to waste disk space). 
Furthermore, it only works for RAIDs level 0, and 
not for level 5. 


Other projects have also dealt with a heterogeneous 
set of disks, but their objective was to propose new 
architectures using different disks for different tasks. 
Along this line we could mention the DCD archi- 
tecture [10]. In our work, we do not try to decide 
which is the best hardware and then buy it, we want 
to deal with already existing devices whichever they 
are. 


The work done by Holland and Gibson in 1992 [9] 
and by Lee and Katz in 1993 [12] is also related 
to this project, although not from the heterogene- 
ity point of view. In both studies, ways to handle 
stripes with smaller striping units than disks in the 
array are presented. This idea is also used in our 
work, as will be seen throughout the paper. 


Finally, our research group has also proposed a solu- 
tion to the same problem for disk arrays level 0 [5]. 
Although it is a much simpler algorithm, because 
there are no parity problems, many of the ideas pre- 
sented here have evolved from that first proposal. 


3 Preliminary Issues 


3.1 Disk Arrays and Parallelism 


Disk arrays were especially designed to group sev- 
eral disks into a single address space and to of- 
fer high bandwidth by exploiting data access par- 
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allelism. Understanding how this parallelism im- 
proves the performance of an array is very important 
to understanding the design and results presented in 
this paper. 


A first kind of parallelism is achieved within a single 
request. In this case, all disks work together to fulfill 
a single request and thus the time spent transferring 
data from the magnetic surface is divided by the 
number of disks. 


A second kind of parallelism occurs when several 
requests do not use all disks in the array and can be 
served in parallel. This kind of parallelism makes 
sense when requests are small compared to the size 
of the stripe. If requests are large, they will use 
all disks and the parallelism between requests will 
decrease significantly. 


3.2 Small-Write Problem 


One of the most important performance problems 
in a RAID5 is the small-write problem. In this kind 
of array, writing data implies that the parity infor- 
mation has to be updated. For this reason, it is 
recommended to write full stripes as the parity can 
be computed only using the blocks to be written. If 
a write operation does not write all the blocks in a 
stripe, some blocks have to be read from the array to 
recompute the new parity. This means that a write 
also implies a read, which penalizes the performance 
of the operation. 


In this work, we consider the read-write-modify ap- 
proach as opposed to the regenerate-write [3] be- 
cause it offers more parallelism between requests. 
The first one (read-write-modify) consists of read- 
ing the same blocks that are being written and the 
parity block. Then, the parity block is XORed with 
the old blocks (just read) and with the new blocks 
(just to be written) obtaining the new parity block. 
The other possibility (regenerate-write) is to read 
the blocks that are not being modified and thus the 
new parity blocks can be computed because we have 
all the blocks in the stripe. 


4 AdaptRaid5 


4.1 Block-Distribution Algorithm 


The best way to understand this algorithm is to 
describe its evolution starting from the most intu- 
itive, but problematic, version. Then, we discuss 
the problems we have detected and the solutions we 
have proposed. To conclude, we present the final 
version, which should produce a high-performance 
and high-capacity heterogeneous RAID5. 


Intuitive idea 


As we have already mentioned, replacing an old disk 
by a new one or adding new disks to an old array are 
two common scenarios. In both cases, new disks are 
usually larger and faster than the old ones [7]. For 
this reason, we start by assuming that faster disks 
are also larger, although we will drop this assump- 
tion at the end of this section. 


The intuitive idea is to place more data blocks in the 
larger disks than in smaller ones. This makes sense 
when larger disks are also faster, and thus they can 
serve more blocks per unit of time. Following this 
idea, we propose to use all D disks (as in a regular 
RAID5) for as many stripes as blocks can fit in the 
smallest disk. Once the smallest disk is full, we use 
the rest of the disks as if we had a disk array with 
D-1 disks. This distribution continues until all disks 
are full with data. 


A side effect of this distribution is that the sys- 
tem may have stripes with different lengths. For 
instance, if the array has D disks where F of them 
are fast, the array will have stripes with D-1 blocks 
(plus the parity block), but it will also have stripes 
with F-1 blocks (plus the parity block). This was 
not a problem in RAIDs level 0 [5], nevertheless, the 
effect it may have on a RAID 5 will be discussed 
later in this paper. 


Finally, the parity block for each stripe is placed in 
the same position it would have been in a regular 
array with as many disks as blocks in the stripe. 


In Figure 1, we present the distribution of blocks in a 
five-disk array where disks have different capacities. 
Each block has been labeled with the block number 
in the array followed by the stripe in which it is 
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Figure 1: Distribution of data and parity blocks ac- 
cording to the intuitive version. 


located (i.e. 8-2 represents data block 8, which is in 
the strip number 2). Parity blocks are just labeled 
with a P and the stripe to which they belong. We 
have to notice that the last block of the largest disk 
is not used. This happens because stripes must be 
at least two blocks long, otherwise there is no room 
to store the parity block for the stripe. 


Reducing the small-write problem 


As we mentioned in Section 3.2, the file system or 
controller should organize writes in order to avoid 
small writes as much as possible [1, 8, 20]. On the 
other hand, our array has stripes with different sizes 
and thus if the file system or controller optimizes 
writes for a given stripe size, it will not be appro- 
priate for stripes with a different size. For instance, 
if the file system tries to write chunks of 3 blocks 
(plus the parity one) in a 4-disk stripe, a full stripe 
will be written. However, if the same chunk is writ- 
ten into a 3-disk stripe, it will perform one full write 
for two of the data blocks and a small write for the 
other data block. This means that the performance 
of a write operation will greatly depend on the stripe 
it is written to. 


The solution to this problem can be approached 
from two different levels: file system or device. In 
the first case, the file system has to know that there 
are different stripe sizes in order to optimize writes 
accordingly. In the second case, which is the one we 
propose, the array hides the problem from the file 
system that assumes a fixed stripe size. 


The array can hide the problem of having different 
stripe sizes by making sure that the number of data 
blocks in each stripe is a divisor of the number of 
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Figure 2: Distribution of data and parity blocks 
when the stripe size is taken into account. 


data blocks in the largest stripe, which we assume 
is what is being used by the file system. This condi- 
tion guarantees that full stripes, from the file system 
point of view, are divided into a set of full stripes, 
and thus the number of small writes is not increased. 


In Figure 2, we present the new distribution for the 
example in Figure 1. We should notice that the last 
four blocks in disk 3 become unused. As we have 
mentioned, the number of data blocks in a stripe 
has to be a divisor of the data blocks in the largest 
one. In this example, the largest stripe has 4 data 
blocks, and thus a stripe with three data blocks is 
not a valid one. For this reason, stripe number 2 
becomes a three-block stripe and all the space in 
disk 3 that comes after P1 remains unused. 


Increasing the effective capacity 


The distribution for solving the small write problem 
above has created a capacity problem in that some 
blocks must go unused to keep the smaller stripe 
sizes divisible into the maximum stripe size. For 
example, the dark blocks in Figure 2 cause the uti- 
lization of disk 3 to be only 33%. Thus, the next 
step is to reclaim our ability to utilize those extra 
blocks. 


We will describe this optimization in two steps. 
First, we will find a way to use all the available disks 
without worrying about the capacity. And second, 
we will use this distribution to increase the effective 
capacity. 


The first problem, then, is how to map stripes that 
are N-blocks long in a set of D disks (D > N) using 
all the disks. One way to do this mapping is to 
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Figure 3: Distribution of stripes, which are 3-blocks 
long, among four disks. 





Figure 4: Distribution of stripes, which are 3-blocks 
long, among four disks filling all empty blocks. 


start each stripe in a different disk. For instance, 
if stripe i starts in disk d, then stripe i+1 should 
start on disk d-/. Figure 3 shows an example where 
stripes that are 3-blocks long (2 data plus 1 parity) 
are distributed among four disks. Please notice that 
this only happens for stripes 2 to 5. 


The previous step uses all disks, but the number of 
unused blocks is not reduced at all. To fill these 
unused blocks we can use a Tetris-like algorithm. 
We can push all blocks so that all empty spaces are 
filled. Figure 4 presents the previous example once 
the pushing has been done. We can observe now, 
that all the blocks in the disk are used regardless of 
the size of the stripe (2 additional data blocks plus 
one parity block can be accommodated). With this 
algorithm, we can have stripes with different sizes 
while all the blocks in all disks are used to store 
either data or parity information. 
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Figure 5: Example of pattern repetition. 


Reducing the variance in parallelism 


If we apply the algorithm as we have presented it 
so far, we observe that longer stripes are placed in 
the lower portion of the address space of the array 
while the shorter ones appear in the higher portion 
of the address space. This means that requests that 
fall in the lower part of the address space can use 
more disks (longer stripes) while the requests that 
fall in the higher part of the address space only use 
a small subset of the disks (shorter stripes). 


This can be a problem if our file system tries to place 
all the blocks of a file together, which is a common 
practice [13, 14, 19]. This means that a given file 
may have most of its blocks in the lower part of the 
address space (long stripes) while another file may 
have all its blocks in the higher part of the address 
space (short stripes). Although the global access 
in the system will be an average, the first file will 
have a faster access time (more parallelism) while 
the second one will have a slower access time (less 
parallelism). For this reason, evenly distributing the 
location of long and short stripes all over the array 
will reduce the variance between the accesses in the 
different portions of the disk array, which we believe 
is how the storage system should behave. 


To make this distribution, we introduce the concept 
of a pattern of stripes. The algorithm assumes, for 
a moment, that disks are smaller than they actu- 
ally are (but with the same proportions in size) and 
distributes the blocks in this smaller array. This 
distribution becomes the pattern that is repeated 
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until all disks are full. The resulting distribution 
has the same number of stripes as the previous ver- 
sion of the algorithm. Furthermore, each disk also 
has the same number of blocks as in the previous 
version. The only difference is that short and long 
stripes are distributed all over the array, which was 
our objective. An example of this pattern repetition 
can be seen in Figure 5. 


With this solution, we can see the pictures presented 
so far (Figures 1, 2, or 4) as patterns that can be 
repeated in disks thousands of times larger than the 
ones presented. 


It is also important to notice that the concept of 
patterns will simplify the algorithm to find a block 
as will be described later (Section 4.2). 


Limiting the size of the pattern 


Finally, we want to solve a very focused problem 
that will only appear in special cases, but that may 
be important in some cases. Nevertheless, the solu- 
tion is very simple and has no negative side effects 
in the rest of cases, making it appropriate to be im- 
plemented. 


In a regular disk array, all stripes are aligned to a 
multiple of the number of data blocks in the stripe. 
We may have systems, or applications, that try to 
align their full-stripe requests to the beginning of a 
stripe to avoid making extra read operations. For 
example, if we have a distribution where the pattern 
is the one in Figure 4, accessing 4 blocks starting 
from block 16 should be a full stripe. However, it is 
not with our new block-distribution algorithm. 


Before presenting the solution, we need to define the 
concept of reference stripe. A reference stripe is the 
stripe that the system or application assumes to be 
a full stripe. For instance, in the previous example 
the reference stripe has 4 data blocks and 1 parity 
block. 


The solution to this problem is quite simple. The 
algorithm only has to make sure that the number of 
data blocks in a pattern is a multiple of the num- 
ber of blocks in the reference stripe. This condition 
guarantees that all repetitions of the pattern start 
at the beginning of a file system full stripe. The re- 
sult of applying this last step in the example can be 
seen in Figure 5. 
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Generalizing the solution 


So far, our algorithm has been based on an assump- 
tion that the size of disks and their performance 
grow at the same pace, but this is not usually the 
case [7]. For this reason, we want to generalize the 
algorithm in order to make it usable in any environ- 
ment. 


If we examine the algorithm we can see that there 
are two main ideas that can be parameterized. The 
first one is the number of blocks we place in each 
disk. So far, we assumed that all blocks in a disk 
are to be used. Now, we want to add a parameter to 
the algorithm that defines the proportion of blocks 
that are placed in each disk. The utilization fac- 
tor (UF), which is defined on a per-disk basis, is a 
number between 0 and 1 that defines the relation- 
ship between the number of blocks placed in each 
disk. The disk with the most blocks always has a 
UF of 1 and the rest of disks have a UF related to 
the number of blocks they use compared to the most 
loaded one. For instance, if a disk has a UF of 0.5, 
it means that it stores half the number of blocks as 
compared to the most loaded one. This parameter 
allows the system administrator to decide the load 
of the disks. We can set values that reflect the size 
of the disks, or we can find values that reflect the 
performance of the disk instead of the capacity. 


The second parameter is the number of stripes in 
the pattern (SIP). The number of stripes in the 
pattern indicates how well distributed are the dif- 
ferent kinds of stripes along the array. Nevertheless, 
we should keep in mind that smaller disks will par- 
ticipate in less than SIP stripes. 


Figure 5 presents a graphic example of how blocks 
are distributed in the first two repetitions of the 
pattern if we use the following parameters: U Fo = 
UF, = UF, = UF; = 1, UF, = 0.4 and SIP = 
6. Please note that there are no empty blocks in 
the picture because we assume much larger disks 
and the empty blocks would be placed at the end. 
Remember that the picture only shows the first two 
repetitions of the pattern. 


Fast but small disks: a special case 


The current algorithm can be used with any kind of 
disks. Nevertheless, it does not make much sense if 
the fastest disk is also significantly smaller. In this 
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case, a better use for these disks would be to keep 
“hot data” as proposed by Dan and Sitaran [6]. 


4.2 Computing the Location of a Block 


Besides all the aspects already mentioned about per- 
formance of disk accesses, we also need to make sure 
that finding the physical location of a given block 
can be done efficiently. 


This is done in a very simple way. When the sys- 
tem boots, the distribution of blocks in a pattern is 
computed and kept in three tables. The first one 
(location) contains the disk and position within 
that disk of any block in the pattern. The sec- 
ond one (parity) keeps the location of the par- 
ity block for each stripe. Finally, the third table 
(Blks_per_disk_in_pattern) stores the number of 
blocks each disk has in a pattern. These tables 
should not be too large. In our experiments the 
position table has 152 entries, the parity one only 
has 19 entries, and the Blks_per_disk_in_pattern 
has 9 entries. These sizes can be assumed by any 
RAID controller or file system. The formulas to 
compute the location of a given block (B) follow: 


disk(B) = location|B%Blks-in_a_pattern].disk 
pos(B) = location{[B%Blks-_in_a_pattern].pos + 
(B/Blks-in_a_pattern) * Blks_per-disk_in_pattern{disk(B)}] 


As these operations are very simple, the algorithm 
to locate blocks is very fast. To check this time, we 
profiled the simulator and we found that the time 
spent in deciding the location of blocks was less than 
Sls in average per request!, which is insignificant 
compared to the time of a disk access. 


5 Methodology 
5.1 Simulation and Environment Issues 


In order to perform this work, we have used 
HRaid [4], which is a storage-system simulator?. 
The simulator has been validated using the HP-92 
suit of traces [15, 16] and also comparing the results 
of many tests to the ones obtained by D. Kotz’s 
simulator [11], which is also a validated simulator. 


‘Times taken in a SGI2000 
*http://www.ac.upc.es/homes/toni/software.html 


All tests presented in this paper were performed 
simulating an array with a combination of slow and 
fast disks. The model used for these disks is the one 
proposed by Ruemmler and Wilkes [16]. The pa- 
rameters used for the slow disks were taken from the 
Seagate Barracuda 4LP [18] and to emulate the fast 
disk we used the parameters of a Cheetah 4LP [18], 
which is also a Seagate disk. A list with some im- 
portant characteristics for each disk (controller and 
drive) are presented in Table 1. Finally, the size 
used for the striping unit is 128K bytes. This size has 
been computed using the ideas presented by Chen 
et al. [2]. Although the formulas presented in that 
paper were for homogeneous disk arrays, we have 
assumed they would be adequate for heterogeneous 
ones. 


Table 1: Disk characteristics. 


Fast Disk Slow Disk 
Size 
Disk size 4.339 Gb 2.061 Gb 
Cache size 512Kbytes 128Kbytes 
Sector size 512Bytes 512Bytes 
Cache model 
Read/Write fence 64K bytes 64K bytes 
Prefetching YES YES 
Immediate report YES YES 
Overheads 
New-command 1100pus 1100s 
Track switch 800ps 800s 
Bandwidth 
RPM 10033 7200 
Seek model 
Limit (in cylinders) 600 600 
Sort: a+b*sqrt(d) ps a = 1.55 a.='3:0 
b= 0.155134; b= 0.232702 
Long: a+b*(d) ps a = 4.2458 a = 7.2814 
b = 0.001740 b= 0.002364 


These disks and the hosts were connected through a 
Gigabit network (10us latency and 1Gbits/s band- 
width). We simulated the contention of the network, 
but no protocol overhead was simulated. 


We also have to keep in mind that in the simulations 
we only took the network and disks (controller and 
drive) into account. The possible overhead of the re- 
questing hosts was not simulated because it greatly 
depends on the implementation of the file system. 
The only issue we simulated from the file system 
was that it can only handle 10 requests at a time. 
The rest of requests wait in a queue until one of the 
previous requests has been served. 
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Finally, we have to mention that when using the 
synthetic traces presented in the next section, we 
made 10 runs for each one of them (all with dif- 
ferent seed to generate the access pattern) and re- 
port the average value. In these runs we always 
obtained very similar results and the difference was 
never larger than 2%. 


5.2 Workload issues 


In order to get the first results, we have studied the 
behavior of the system on a set of synthetic work- 
loads based on the following parameters: 


e Kind of request: whether requests were reads 
or writes. 


e Request size: the size of all the requests in 
the load. 


e Request alignment: the position of the re- 
quests is always chosen randomly, but the start 
of the request can be either aligned to a block 
in the first disk (to avoid small writes) or not. 


Table 2 presents the characteristics of the synthetic 
workloads used. 


Table 2: Synthetic-workload characteristics. 


Request Aligned Operation 

Size Type 

W8 8Kbytes No Writes 
W256 245Kbytes No Writes 
W1024 1024Kbytes Yes Writes 
W2048 2048Kbytes Yes Writes 
R8 8kKbytes No Reads 
R2048 2048Kbytes Yes Reads 


On the other hand, we also wanted to obtain results 
for a real system, and thus we used a portion of 
the traces gathered by the Storage System Group 
at the HP Laboratories (Palo Alto) in 1999 [22]. 
These traces represent a detailed characterization 
of every low-level disk access generated in the sys- 
tem over a6 month period. This system contained a 
file server and some workstations used by the people 
in the Storage System Group to perform their work 
(compilations, edition, databases, simulations, etc.). 
As the size of the traces was too large (6 months) 
we will only present the results obtained during the 
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busiest hour of February 14th. The tested portion 
has 159208 reads and 115044 writes and the aver- 
age request size is around 12 Kbytes. With these 
traces, as with most traces, dependencies such as 
that a given operation has to follow another one are 
not recorded. However, this does not invalidate the 
results presented because the general load they rep- 
resent continues to be real. 


5.3 Configurations Studied 


All the experiments presented in this paper have 
been done using disk arrays with 9 disks. This num- 
ber of disks is large enough to see the possible advan- 
tage and limitations of the proposal. Furthermore, 
it is small enough to make things easy to under- 
stand. 


Another important issue is the way small writes are 
handled. All the arrays we have evaluated used the 
read-write-modify algorithm, which means that the 
blocks read in a small write are the same ones as the 
blocks written [3]. This option has been used be- 
cause it increases the parallelism between requests. 


For simplicity, the configurations used always have 
all fast disks in the first positions and the slow ones 
in the last position of the array. 


Finally, we have chosen a single SIP of 19 for all 
experiments, also for simplicity reasons. Regard- 
ing the utilization factors we have used a UF of 1 
for the fast disks and .46 for the slow disks. These 
values have been decided experimentally and a sen- 
sitivity analysis for this parameter is presented in 
Section 6.6. We know that better values could be 
used for some of the experiments, but this is not 
the important issue as we want to prove the good- 
ness of the idea and not to propose the best possible 
parameters. 


5.4 Reference Systems 


We have compared AdaptRaid5 with the following 
two base configurations: 


e RAIDS: This is the traditional RAID5 algo- 
rithm and it uses all the disks (fast and slow). 
It is important to notice that this leads to fast 
disks being treated as if they were slow ones 
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Figure 6: Effective capacity for the studied config- 
urations. 


and that only a portion of their capacity is ef- 
fectively used. 


e OnlyFast: This is also a traditional RAID5, 
but only using fast disks. The number of fast 
disks will be the same as the number of fast 
disks in the heterogeneous configuration. This 
comparison will give us the idea of whether it 
is better to throw the old disks away instead of 
using them. 


6 Experimental Results 


6.1 Capacity Evaluation 


We present a graph (Figure 6) of the effective ca- 
pacity based only on data blocks as we vary the 
number of fast disks out of the total of 9 disks for 
each distribution algorithm used. We can see that 
AdaptRaid5 is the one that obtains the largest ca- 
pacity. This happens because it knows how to take 
advantage of the capacity of all disks in the array. 
Furthermore, we can see that the extra number of 
parity blocks used by our proposal does not affect 
the effective capacity significantly. 


6.2 Full-Write Performance 


The performance obtained by a RAID5 when a full 
stripe is written is one of the important results for 
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Figure 7: Writing 1024Kbytes blocks (W1024). 
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Figure 8: Writing 2048Kbytes blocks (W2048). 


this kind of array. For this reason, we start eval- 
uating the case where a write operation does not 
imply a previous read. To study this performance, 
we have measured the number of requests per second 
each of the evaluated systems can handle when re- 
quests are 1024Kbytes and 2048Kbytes long (work- 
loads W1024 and W2048 described in Section 5.2). 
Although these may seem to be very large requests 
for the target environment, it is the only way to 
test full writes. Controllers or file systems may use 
logging and achieve such request sizes in non multi- 
media environments. Figures 7 and 8 present these 
results. 


If we concentrate our attention on each of the sys- 
tems individually, we can see that RAID5 does not 
change its performance when more of the disks are 
fast. This happens because this algorithm does not 
know how to use the better performance of newer 
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disks. 


The second system, OnlyFast, has a very inconsis- 
tent behavior. It can achieve high performance un- 
der some configurations and a very bad one under 
others. The reason behind this behavior is the in- 
crease in the number of small writes. As we have 
mentioned in Section 4.1, if the number of data disks 
used is not a divisor of number data blocks in a 
stripe, a full-stripe write operation ends up perform- 
ing a small write. This scenario occurs when the 
system has 4, 6, 7 and 8 disks. In the rest of the 
configurations, the performance obtained by Only- 
Fast is quite good and proportional to the number 
of fast disks. We should notice that this system has 
not been evaluated for 0 or 1 fast disks because we 
need at least 2 disks to build a RAID5. 


The last evaluated system is our proposal (Adap- 
tRaid5). We can observe that the performance of 
this system increases at a similar pace as the num- 
ber of fast disks used, which was our objective. 


If we compare the behavior of traditional RAID5 
with our proposal, we can see that AdaptRaid5 al- 
ways achieves a much better performance. This 
happens because AdaptRaid5 knows how to take 
advantage of fast disks while RAID5 does not. The 
only exception to this rule appears when only 0 or 1 
fast disks are used. In this case, AdaptRaidd cannot 
use the fast disks in any special way. 


The comparison between AdaptRaid5 and OnlyFast 
also shows that our proposal is a better one. On the 
one hand, AdaptRaid5 is much more consistent than 
OnlyFast and it does not present a bad performance 
in any of the configurations. On the other hand, our 
system always obtains a better performance than 
OnlyFast. AdaptRaid5 is faster because it takes ad- 
vantage of the parallelism within a request (it has 
more disks), which is very important when only a 
few fast disks are available or when requests are 
large. Furthermore, when OnlyFast starts to take 
advantage of the parallelism (when more fast disks 
are used), AdaptRaid5 starts to use the slow disks 
less frequently, which out-weighs the improvements 
of OnlyFast. 


6.3. Small-Write Performance 


The other possibility for a write operation is to per- 
form a small write. In this case, some blocks have 
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Figure 9: Writing 8Kbytes blocks (W8). 
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Figure 10: Writing 256Kbytes blocks (W256). 


to be read in order to compute the parity of the 
stripe. This situation is different from the previous 
one, besides introducing the issue of the extra reads, 
because requests do not use all disks and this in- 
creases the parallelism between requests. This extra 
parallelism can be important in configurations with 
few fast disks because this parallelism will not be 
exploited by AdaptRaid5 and OnlyFast when only 
fasts disks are used, while it will be exploited by 
RAID5 that always uses all disks. 


To do this evaluation we have measured the number 
of requests per second achieved by each evaluated 
system when 8Kbytes and 256Kbytes requests are 
done (workloads W8 and W256 described in Sec- 
tion 5.2) (Figures 9 and 10). 


In this case, AdaptRaid5 is also better than RAID5, 
for the same reason as before. It knows how to use 
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Figure 11: Reading 8Kbytes blocks (R8). 


the fast disks. Furthermore, we can also see that the 
extra parallelism RAID5 can exploit is not enough 
compared to the benefit of only using fast disks for 
many of the requests. 


When we compare AdaptRaid5 with OnlyFast, we 
observe that our proposal has a better performance 
than OnlyFast. This happens because AdaptRaid5 
can use more disks and it can take advantage of the 
parallelism between requests. 


6.4 Read Performance 


Once the write performance has been evaluated, 
we need to measure the performance obtained by 
read operations. This evaluation has been done 
measuring the number of requests per second ob- 
tained by the system when requesting read opera- 
tions 8Kbytes, and 2048Kbytes long (workloads R8 
and R2048 described in Section 5.2). These results 
are presented in Figures 11 and 12. 


In the first case (Figure 11), where requests are 
8kKbytes, we observe a very similar behavior as in 
the previous cases. The only difference is that the 
performance of RAID5 and OnlyFast gets closer to 
AdaptRaid5 than in previous experiments. This 
happens because on these read operations, only one 
disk is used per request and more parallelism be- 
tween requests can be achieved by OnlyFast and the 
probability of using a slow disk decreases in RAID5. 


In the second case (Figure 12), the requests are 
much larger and this has two effects. If we observe 
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Figure 12: Reading 2048Kbytes blocks (R2048). 


RAID5 performance, it remains unmodified when 
more fast disks are added. This is because all disks 
are used in the request and thus, slow disks are al- 
ways included. If we focus on OnlyFast, we can see 
that it outperforms AdaptRaid5 when more than 
6 fast disks are used. This happens because when 
these many fast disks are used, OnlyFast has enough 
parallelism within a request to obtain a good per- 
formance. On the other hand, AdaptRaid5d has to 
handle slow disks in many of the requests slowing 
down its performance. This means that if enough 
fast disks are used and only large reads are to be 
done, AdaptRaid5 is not the best solution. 


6.5 Real-Workload Performance 


The last experiment consists of running the trace 
file from HP described in Section 5.2. These results 
are presented in Figure 13. In this graph, we present 
the performance gains (in %) obtained by our dis- 
tribution algorithm when compared to RAID5 and 
OnlyFast. The graph is divided in two parts. The 
left part shows the gain for read operations and the 
right part presents the results for write operations. 


As expected, our algorithm is significantly faster 
than the other ones tested. The reasons are the 
same ones we have been discussing so far. The only 
exception is when 8 fast disks are used. In this case, 
OnlyFast is faster as it can achieve enough paral- 
lelism between requests and no slow disks are ever 
used. Nevertheless, maintaining only one slow disk 
does not seem to be very reasonable, and in this 
case we would recommend to discard the old disk 
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Figure 13: Performance gain of AdaptRaid5 over 
the rest of configurations in a real workload. 


(unless the capacity is needed.) 


6.6 Sensitivity Analysis of the UF Pa- 
rameter 


In all the experiments run so far, we have used UF 
values that maximize the utilization of the disks 
as far as capacity is concerned. Now, we want to 
see how sensitive is the performance of the array to 
the different values of UF. For this reason, we have 
tested the HP99 workload varying the UF factors 
on different array configurations. The different ar- 
ray configurations have 9 disks, but the number of 
fast disks used varies. These different configurations 
are represented by the different curves presented in 
Figures 14 and 15. The combinations of UF values 
used range, on the one hand, from UFyast = 1 and 
OF ay =. 40 DOt UF fast = UF yo = 1. These 
tests have been marked in Figures 14 and 15 us- 
ing the name S = .X, which represents the value 
of UF stow because UF'fas¢ remains 1 all the time. 
On the other hand, we have also tried a couple of 
configurations where the slow disks have higher UF 
values. In these two tests, UF stow = 1 and UF fast 
takes .9 and .8 as values. These experiments are 
marked using the name F = .X, which represents 
the value of UF fast because UF iow remains | all 
the time 


Figure 14 presents the average read times obtained 
in these experiments. The first thing we can observe 
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Figure 14: Variation in the average READ time 
when changing the UF factors for different disk con- 
figurations. 


is that, in general, the more the slow disks are used, 
the longer it takes to perform read operations. The 
exception to this rule appears when only a few fast 
disks are used. In this case, the higher speed of 
fast disks cannot outweigh the parallelism obtained 
by the larger number of slow ones and the best read 
access time is achieved when slow disks are used half 
the time the fast ones. 


It is also important to notice, that the curves are 
not perfect because there are other parameters that 
also have their effect in the performance. Changing 
the UF values also changes the placement of data 
and parity blocks, which also has an effect in per- 
formance. 


Figure 15 presents the results of the same experi- 
ments, but for the average write time. In this figure 
we can observe the same behavior as with read op- 
erations. 


Summarizing, the election of UF values is especially 
important if the number of fast disks is small and 
the higher performance of the fast disks cannot out- 
weigh the parallelism of the large number of slow 
disks. Otherwise, using the fast disks as much as 
possible seems to be the way to go. Nevertheless, 
this election should also take capacity into account 
because different UF values achieve arrays with dif- 
ferent capacities. 
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Figure 15: Variation in the average WRITE time 
when changing the UF factors for different disk con- 
figurations. 


7 Future Work 


In the future, we plan to concentrate our work on 
these issues: 


e Find the best block size for this kind of algo- 
rithm as was done for regular disk arrays by 
Chen [2]. 


e Implement the algorithm in the Linux kernel. 


e Study mechanisms to allow adding/replacing 
disks while the array is on-line. 


8 Conclusions 


In this paper, we have presented AdaptRaid5, a 
block-distribution policy that takes full advantage 
of heterogeneous disk arrays. 


This algorithm achieves a significant performance 
compared to the policies currently being used. We 
have proven this by using both synthetic and real 
loads. 


Furthermore, we have also shown that arrays using 
AdaptRaid5 are able to serve many more disk re- 
quests per second than when blocks are distributed 
assuming that all disks have the lowest common 
speed, which is the solution currently being used. 


Finally, we have to keep in mind that this algorithm 
has been evaluated for an array built from disks at- 
tached to a SAN, but it would also work in other 
array configurations. 


9 Availability 


Other papers and reports about heterogeneous disk 
arrays 


@ people.ac.upc.es/toni/papers.html 


Simulator information and downloading 


® people.ac.upc.es/toni/software.html 


A simplified version of the algorithm in pseudo code 


@ people.ac.upc.es/toni/AdaptRaid/pcAR5.html 
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Abstract 


Binary tools such as disassemblers, just-in-time com- 
pilers, and executable code rewriters need to have 
an explicit representation of how machine instruc- 
tions are encoded. Unfortunately, writing encodings 
for an entire instruction set by hand is both tedious 
and error-prone. We describe DERIVE, a tool that 
extracts bit-level instruction encoding information 
from assemblers. The user provides DERIVE with 
assembly-level information about various instruc- 
tions. DERIVE automatically reverse-engineers the 
encodings for those instructions from an assembler 
by feeding it permutations of instructions and an- 
alyzing the resulting machine code. DERIVE solves 
the entire MIPS, SPARC, Alpha, and PowerPC in- 
struction sets, and almost all of the ARM and x86 
instruction sets. Its output consists of C declarations 
that can be used by binary tools. To demonstrate 
the utility of DERIVE, we have built a code emitter 
generator that takes DERIVE’s output and produces 
C macros for code emission, which we have then used 
to rewrite a Java JIT backend. 


1 Introduction 


Binary tools such as assemblers, debuggers, disas- 
semblers, dynamic code generation systems [8, 8, 
10, 15, 18], just-in-time compilers [4, 7, 12], and 
executable code rewriters [14, 21, 24] need to con- 
tain a representation of how machine instructions 
are encoded. For example, a JIT needs to know that 
the x86 instruction addl %ecx, %ebx corresponds 
to the bits 0x01cb (formed by a bitwise OR of the 
add1 opcode 0x01c0 with 0x8 for the %ecx argument 
and 0x3 for the %ebx argument). Unfortunately, 
specifying instruction encodings with current tools 
requires looking up and detailing the offsets, sizes, 
and values of many instruction fields. Unsurpris- 
ingly, this process is both error-prone and tedious, 

especially for CISC machines such as the x86. 
Currently, system builders must transcribe in- 
A short version of this paper that only described the DE- 


RIVE solver appeared in the proceedings of the DYNAMO 
2000 workshop [6]. 
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struction encodings from an architecture reference 
manual. We have built a tool called DERIVE that 
eliminates the need to specify many of the bit-level 
details of instruction layout. The user supplies DE- 
RIVE with an assembly-level description of an in- 
struction set: instruction names and operand types 
(registers, immediates, or labels). DERIVE outputs 
a description of how each instruction is encoded, 
which is given in the form of C structure declara- 
tions. The user does not specify binary-level details 
such as operand widths, operand offsets, opcode val- 
ues, and register value encodings. As a result, the 
potential for misspecification by the user is less than 
that with other tools. 

DERIVE is based on a simple observation: virtu- 
ally all architectures for which a programmer needs 
binary encodings will already have programs (assem- 
blers) that contain this information. Therefore, we 
should be able to extract the information from the 
assembler, which is what DERIVE does. At a high 
level, DERIVE does so by feeding permutations of 
each instruction to the system’s assembler, and do- 
ing equation solving on the assembler’s output to 
determine how the instruction is encoded (its op- 
code and its operand encodings). The DERIVE imple- 
mentation solves the entire MIPS, SPARC, Alpha, 
and PowerPC instruction sets. It handles most of 
the ARM and x86 instruction sets: it does not yet 
handle some instructions, such as those with non- 
continuous fields. 

DERIVE produces C data structure declarations 
that describe how an instruction set is encoded. It 
would not be difficult to produce declarations in 
other languages. These declarations can be used by 
tools that interpret or manipulate binaries. As an 
example, we have built a code emitter generator that 
takes the reverse-engineered declarations and gener- 
ates C macros for fast code emission. To demon- 
strate the utility of these tools. we have rewritten 
Kaffe’s [25] JIT compiler to use these macros. Using 
our automatically generated code emitters reduced 
the size of the Kaffe backend description by 40%. 

On a side note, DERIVE can be viewed as an as- 
sembler tester. Because of how it reverse-engineers 
instructions, it can quickly find differences between 
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what an architecture manual says, and what an as- 
sembler actually implements. 

In Section 2 we discuss related work: Collberg’s 
compiler-reverse-engineering system and the New 
Jersey Machine-Code Toolkit. Section 3 describes 
our assumptions about instruction set encodings, 
and explains how DERIVE works. Section 4 discusses 
the code emitter generator that we have built on top 
of DERIVE. Section 5 summarizes our conclusions 
and describes our future work. Appendix A gives a 
complete input specification of the MIPS instruction 
set for DERIVE. 


2 Related Work 


The most important precedent to DERIVE is Coll- 
berg’s work on reverse-engineering compilers []. 
Collberg’s system does a “reverse interpretation” to 
infer what assembly instructions should be used to 
implement a high-level language. It runs pieces of 
mutated assembly code to see how the semantics of 
the instructions changes. His work is aimed at build- 
ing automatically retargeting compilers, where the 
descriptions of the semantics of assembly instruc- 
tions are used to automatically retarget the BEG 
back-end generator [5]. 

DERIVE is complementary to Collberg’s work. 
DERIVE computes information that can be used to 
bypass the assembler, which is important for build- 
ing JITs and binary manipulation tools. DERIVE 
addresses a simpler problem domain than Collberg’s 
system, since it reverse-engineers a syntax trans- 
formation and not a semantic transformation. On 
the other hand, our problem domain is much more 
tractable: it takes on the order of minutes to hours 
for DERIVE to reverse-engineer an instruction set’s 
encoding, whereas Collberg’s system takes days to 
reverse-engineer an instruction set’s semantics. 

The work whose goals most closely match DERIVE 
is the New Jersey Machine-Code Toolkit (NJT) [20]. 
The NJT automatically generates routines to manip- 
ulate machine-code from user specifications written 
in a language called SLED. SLED specifications are 
exact descriptions of instruction layout, written at 
several levels of abstraction. At the lowest level of 
description, SLED “fields” are used to describe in- 
struction bitfields. For example, the description of 
the SPARC instruction fields in SLED reads as fol- 
lows [19]: 


inst 0:31 op 30:31 disp30 0:29 rd 25:29 
op2 22:24 imm22 0:21 a 29:29 cond 25:28 
disp22 0:21 op3 19:24 rsi 14:18 i 13:13 
asi 5:12 rs2 0:4 simm13 0:12 opf 5:13 


DERIVE could be used to eliminate the field level 
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of specification in NJT specifications. Users of 
DERIVE need only worry about an interface that 
is at the level of assembly language (the level at 
which NJT’s “constructors” are written). Removing 
such extra levels of detail eliminates some potential 
sources of specification error. 

The authors of NJT use the assembler to do test- 
ing of specified encodings [9], by choosing random 
values from within the space of encodings. We turn 
the process around and use the assembler to derive 
encodings. Because a user of NJ'T specifies the vari- 
ous classes of encodings, the NJ'T specification tester 
does not need to search as much of the encoding 
space aS DERIVE does. 

NJT supports several features that DERIVE does 
not, such as support for relocation. For targets such 
as JITs, which are our primary interest, relocation is 
not an issue. As another example, NJT can handle 
synthetic assembly instructions cleanly. The current 
implementation of DERIVE does not yet handle com- 
plex synthetic instructions well; however, we could 
easily layer a tool that described synthetic instruc- 
tions on top of DERIVE. 


3 Implementation 


DERIVE takes a high-level description of an instruc- 
tion set and an assembler, and generates C header 


files that describe the instruction set. Figure 1 illus- 


trates the tool chain for DERIVE. idc is described 
in Section 3.1; the solver is described in Section 3.2; 
and the code emitter generator is described in Sec- 
tion 4. 

DERIVE extracts the encoding of each instruction 
by sampling a small number of possible input sets. 
We assume each instruction takes a fixed number of 
fields as operands. We assume that fields have three 
types: registers, immediates, and labels/jump tar- 
gets. Registers are a (usually small) set of textual 
names; immediates are integer values that can range 
over a large set of possibilities (e.g., on the x86, some 
instruction take several 32-bit immediates); and la- 
bels are symbolic instruction addresses. ‘These as- 
sumptions are sufficient to describe the instruction 
sets for which we have written specifications (which 
cover a wide range of modern ISAs). 

We make the following assumptions about instruc- 
tion encodings: 


1. Assembly encodings are stateless transforma- 
tions. That is, a particular instruction always 
has the same encoding. In addition, assem- 
bling two correct instructions together gives the 
same results as concatenating the results of as- 
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Figure 1: An example tool chain that uses DERIVE. We have built the tools that are in double boxes. 


sembling them separately. To satisfy this as- 
sumption, assemblers must be prevented from 
adding, removing, or reordering instructions; in 
general, the user must provide DERIVE with the 
appropriate assembly directives. This assump- 
tion lets us batch together the assembly of many 
instructions into one file, which reduces solving 
time by a large constant. For example, on our 
machine (a dual-processor 600 MHz Pentium 
III), we can assemble 2000 instructions in just 
about twice as much time as we can assemble 
one instruction—process creation and file I/O 
dominate the cost of assembly. 


. We assume that the validity and encoding of a 
value in a field does not depend on the value of 
any other field. We can thus compute a field’s 
encoding by enumerating every legal value for 
it while holding all other fields constant. This 
assumption allows us to solve for each field sepa- 
rately. Some instructions in certain instruction 
sets (such as the ARM) do not satisfy this as- 
sumption, in which case DERIVE must do a more 
expensive search. 


3. The field for an n-bit immediate whose high bit 


is set is independent of the low bits of the im- 
mediate. That is, constants between 2"~! and 
2" —1 can all be encoded in the same instruction 
field. This assumption lets us solve for imme- 
diate fields more quickly; otherwise, our solver 
would have to enumerate all legal operand val- 
ues. 


. Immediates are encoded with “simple” trans- 
formations. “Simple” means that an immedi- 
ate’s value can have leading or trailing zeros re- 
moved, constants subtracted from it, or leading 


one bits added (for sign extension). If DERIVE 
detects a complex transformation that it can- 
not represent (such as the scale factor in x86 
memory instructions, which is encoded as the 
logarithm of the scale factor), it immediately 
stops and tells the user, who can provide DE- 
RIVE with the transformation explicitly. Our 
implementation currently makes the assump- 
tion that. negative immediates are encoded us- 
ing twos-complement; this assumption could be 
changed fairly easily. 


3.1 Specifying Instructions 


The front end to DERIVE, idc, translates assembly- 
level instruction set descriptions into the intermedi- 
ate form that DERIVE uses. idc is about 900 lines 
of lex and yacc code. Users describe instructions 
with a yacc-like description that contains a list of 
instructions to generate and a format description 
that describes the assembly syntax and the operand 
types. Note that the formats are grouped by assem- 
bly syntax, not by encoding class; we believe that 
the former is far more readable, as it expresses logi- 
cal relationships rather than encoding relationships. 

The description of SPARC ALU instructions reads 
as follows. Note that the field-level information nec- 
essary with NJT does not have to be specified by the 
user. 


iregs = 
A&7, 
410, 
Ail, 


( 4g0, Agi, 4g2, Ags, Ag4, hed, Ag6, 
400, %4o1, %o2, 403, 404, 405, %o6, Ko7, 
ALi, V1L2s foes pla; “£16, 416, 417, 420; 
hi2, 413, 414, 415, 416, ZiT ); 


and, andcc, andn, andncc, or, orcc, orn, orncc, 
xor, xorcc, xnor, xnorcc, sll, srl, sra, add, 
addcc, addx, addxcc, taddcc, taddcctv, sub, 
subcc, subx, subxcc, tsubcc, tsubcctv, mulscc, 
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umul, smul, umulcc, smulcc, udiv, sdiv, udivcc, 
sdivcc, save, restore 

--> &op& r_l:iregs, r_2:iregs, r_dest:iregs 

| &op& r_l:iregs, imm, r_dest:iregs ; 


The production describes the assembler syntax and 
the types of the operands for multiple instructions. 
It states that there are register—register and register-— 
immediate forms of all of the instructions listed. 
The placeholder &op& indicates where the instruc- 
tion name appears. The operand specification says 
that the formatting substring ‘‘r_1:iregs’’ is re- 
placed by members of the list of registers iregs. 
Several conventions apply: register field names begin 
with r, a jump target has the unique name &label&, 
and an immediate field is any other field. 


3.2 The Solvers 


DERIVE is composed of three solvers, each special- 
ized to derive a specific operand type: the regis- 
ter solver solves for register fields/operands, the im- 
mediate solver solves for immediate fields, and the 
jump solver solves for jump target fields. Each solver 
uses the assembler to compute instruction encod- 
ings. DERIVE emits code into an assembler file, runs 
the assembler, and finds the code in the resulting 
executable. DERIVE tests for any difference in endi- 
anness between the target and the solving architec- 
tures, and appropriately swaps bytes in the object 
code before doing any solving. 

To demarcate the machine code in the executable, 
DERIVE explicitly emits fenceposts around the code 
using assembler data directives. Our fenceposts are 
a randomly chosen sequence of bytes. It is unlikely 
that DERIVE emits a sequence of instructions that 
match the fencepost, since it does not exhaustively 
search the set of instructions: we only search the 
entire space of values for register fields, and not for 
immediate and jump fields. Although we do not 
currently do so, a simple way to detect and avoid 
fencepost conflicts would be to solve each instruction 
twice with different fencepost values. 

DERIVE represents instruction encodings as an 
opcode mask and an arbitrary number of operand 
fields. The opcode mask contains the bitmask of 1’s 
that must be set in an instruction to specify a given 
opcode. Register fields are specified as a sequence of 
masks, one for each legal register value; immediates 
and label fields are represented as a size, an offset, 
and a simple transform. 

The solvers all work in the same basic manner. 
Each one locates a field and determines its size by 
emitting one instruction for each legal operand value 
of that field (while holding all other fields’ values 
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and 4g7 , %4g6 , %g0; 0x8009 Oxc006 
and %g7 , %g6 , %g1; 0x8209 0xc006 
and %g7 , %g6 , %g2; 0x8409 0xc006 
and “%g7 , %g6 , 4g3; 0x8609 0xc006 
and %g7 , 4g6 , 4e4; 0x8809 Oxc006 
and ~g7 , 7g6 , Ag5; Ox8a09 Oxc006 
and %g7 , %g6 , %g6; Ox8c09 O0xc006 
and %g7 , 4g6 , 4g7; Ox8e09 Oxc006 
and %g7 , %g6 , X00; 0x9009 Oxc006 
and 4g7 , 4g6 , fol; 0x9209 Oxc006 
and %g7 , Ag6 , 02; 0x9409 Oxc006 
and %g7 , 4g6 , 03; 0x9609 Oxc006 
and %g7 , 4g6 , 404; 0x9809 Oxc006 
and %g7 , %g6 , 405; 0x9a09 Oxc006 
and %g7 , %g6 , 406; 0Ox9c09 Oxc006 
and %g7 , 4g6 , Lo7; 0x9e09 0xc006 
and %g7 , Ag6 , 410; 0Oxa009 Oxc006 


Figure 2: The assembly that DERIVE generates to 
solve for the last register field of the SPARC add in- 
struction, and the resulting binary instructions that 
it analyzes. 


fixed) and finding all bits that change in the binary 
encoding. Figure 2 illustrates this process for the 
last operand of the SPARC and instruction. Those 
bits that change belong to the field. Its offset is 
given by the lowest changing bit; its size by the dif- 
ference between its lowest and highest bit. A specific 
operand’s value exactly equals the value of these bits 
when it is used. All other bits belong to other fields, 
or to the opcode mask. 

As each solver is run, the opcode mask is refined. 
That is, each solver “claims” bits for various fields. 
After all fields have been solved for, the opcode mask 
is set to the remaining unclaimed bits (i.e., those 
that are set to 1 in every emitted instruction). 

We make one general assembler-dependent as- 
sumption, which is that the assembler will produce 
errors “when expected.” For example, we assume 
that assemblers will return an error when illegal reg- 
isters are used in an instruction, or when constants 
are too large. DERIVE finds the sizes of immediate 
fields by testing larger and larger immediates, and 
it expects that the assembler will eventually return 
an error message. 

Unfortunately, assemblers do not always report er- 
rors when they should. Gas shows some unexpected 
behavior, in that it will accept some positive con- 
stants that are too large for signed fields (for ex- 
ample, for a 16-bit signed field it accepts constants 
between 32768 and 65535). In general, we try to re- 
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move such dependencies by checking the generated 
code: DERIVE gets around this particular bug by 
making sure that each constant value examined ac- 
tually results in a different instruction. 


3.2.1 Register Solver 


The register solver is DERIVE’s most basic solver, 
and is called by the other solvers. It has two tasks. 
First, it computes an instruction’s opcode mask with 
respect to the register fields. The opcode mask con- 
sists of all of the bits that are not used by the reg- 
ister fields. Second, it finds both the location and 
size of each “register” operand field, along with the 
bitmask that must be set to specify a given operand 
value. A register operand is any operand for which 
the client enumerates the possible textual values. 

The register solver works in the following manner 
for a particular register field: 


1. Iterate over all legal registers in the field. For 
each register, create a copy of the instruction 
format string. Replace the operand with the 
register value, and all other operands with some 
legal values. Emit the instructions and read 
them back into a buffer inst. 


2. While iterating over each register value, incre- 
mentally reduce the opcode mask by ANDing it 
with each binary instruction: 


op_mask = “0; 
foreach r in registers 
op_mask &= inst[r]; 


This process will leave the mask with 1’s in ev- 
ery bit that has a 1 set for all instruction in- 
stances. 


3. Examine the emitted instruction stream, and 
look for all bits that change between 0 and 1. 
Such bits belong to the current field, since all 
other operand values were fixed, and all values 
for the field were enumerated. 


To find these bits, bitwise AND each instruction 
with the complement of the opcode mask and 
logically summing the result: 


field = 0; 
foreach r in registers 
field |= (inst[r] & ~op_mask); 


At the end, the field mask has a 1 set for every 
bit in the field. The size of the field is bounded 
by the most and least significant bits set in this 
computed mask. The field’s offset is given by 
its least significant bit. 


4. To derive the 1’s that must be set to encode 
each register for the current field, iterate again 
over all legal registers, and bitwise AND each 
instruction with the computed field mask: 


foreach r in registers 
fmask[(r] = inst[r] & field; 


We have implemented two main extensions to this 
simple scheme. First, on some architectures, a spe- 
cific register value can change the actual instruction 
encoding. For example, on the x86, different instruc- 
tion forms are used when the %eax register is used 
as an operand. The solver detects such discontinu- 
ities by checking that all instances of an instruction 
are of the same length. That is, when it emits the 
sequence of instructions (as shown in Figure 2), it 
checks that the number of instruction bytes emitted 
equals the number of instructions multiplied by the 
size of one instruction. If it does not, it solves for the 
register values independently, and emits multiple in- 
struction specifications: each specification identifies 
which specific register values it corresponds to. 

Second, the solver allows users to supply regis- 
ter operand lists that contain illegal values, which it 
automatically culls. This syntax is useful for situa- 
tions where instructions only accept subsets of pos- 
sible register values. For example, the SPARC ar- 
chitecture supports floating-point instructions that 
take different combinations of registers, depend- 
ing on whether the inputs and outputs are single-, 
double-, or quad-precision. Specifying exactly which 
operands are legal would increase the size of the 
SPARC specification by about 40%, and would also 
increase the probability of error. Instead, clients can 
state that every floating-point instruction takes any 
floating-point register as an operand: 


fregs = ( “7f0, “Af1, 4fF2, Z£3, 44, 45, 46, 
h£7, %£8, “£9, 4£10, %£11, %£12, %4£13, %£14, 
4£15, 4£16, %4£17, 4£18, 4219, %£20, %£21, 
“£22, %£23, %£24, %£25, %£26, %£27, %£28, 
4£29, %4£30, 4£31 ); 


fadds, fsubs, fmuls, fdivs, faddd, fsubd, 
fmuld, fdivd, faddq, fsubq, fmulq, fdivgq, 
fsmuld, fdmulq 

--> &op& r_i:fregs, r_2:fregs, r_3:fregs; 


DERIVE automatically eliminates “bad” registers by 
first randomly selecting operand values until it finds 
a sequence that the assembler accepts. It then finds 
all legal values for a field by trying all of its val- 
ues while holding the others operands fixed to legal 
values. 
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3.2.2 Immediate Solver 


The immediate solver computes the width and po- 
sition of each immediate field, and also any trans- 
formation of the values in immediate fields. The 
immediate solver is called after the jump solver, if 
there are relative jump targets; it is used directly 
to solve for absolute jump targets (since those are 
just transformed immediate values). We explain it 
before the jump solver, because its behavior is closer 
to that of the register solver. 

The main difference between this solver and the 
register solver is that it is impractical to enumerate 
all legal values for an immediate operand: an n- 
bit immediate field would require 2” permutations. 
Register fields tend to be small (on the order of 5 
bits for modern architectures), whereas immediate 
fields can be substantially larger. As a result, we 
solve for each bit size of the immediate field, rather 
than each possible value. 

The solver first finds an immediate field’s size by 
iterating upwards from 1 bit, 2 bits, etc., until the 
assembler refuses to assemble the instruction. It 
then iterates down from the maximum number of 
bits (call it m) and solves for each immediate size. 

The immediate solver works in the following man- 
ner for each bit size m: 


1. Choose a random 7—1 bit value and create two 
m-bit constants, v0 and v1, by setting v0 to the 
value and vl to its complement. Then set the 
mth bit in both v0 and v1: 


x = 4. << Gam 12): 

# randomize low m-1 bits 

vO = random() % x; 

# vi complements those bits 
vi = “vO % x; 

# set mth bit in vO and vl 
vO = vO | x; 

vi.= vl | x; 


By emitting instructions with these two con- 
stants, we force the low m — 1 bits of the imme- 
diate fields to have complementary bit values, 
while all other bits remain constant. Next, cre- 
ate two instructions, the first with the immedi- 
ate operand replaced with v0, the second with 
vl. Use the the register solver to derive the 
register field encodings for these two similar- 
looking instructions. 


# copy instruction 

instO = instil = inst; 

# replace immediate operand with v0 
rewrite(inst0O.fmt, op.field_name, v0); 
# replace immediate operand with v1 
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rewrite(insti.fmt, op.field_name, v1); 
# solve each copy 

register_solve(s0, inst0) ; 
register_solve(si, inst1); 


The two specifications sO and si should have 
the same register masks, and the same size in 
bytes. The only difference between the two 
should be the opcode masks computed by the 
register solver, which will differ by exactly the 
bits that differ in vO and vi. 


2. Find the immediate field by first XORing the 
two opcode masks. Since only the lower m — 1 
bits of the field differ, this action sets 1’s exactly 
in the location of these bits and 0s everywhere 
else; we add the mth bit in explicitly (note that 
we assume that this bit is contiguous with the 
rest of the field). The least significant bit gives 
the field’s offset. Refine the opcode mask by 
removing all field bits from it. 


# set the low m-1 bits in field 
field_bits = sQ.op_mask ~ si.op_mask; 

# find least significant bit 

field_offset = lsb(field_bits) ; 

# add back mth field bit 

field_bits |= 1 << (m+ field_offset - 1); 
# fix opcode mask 

sQ.op_mask = sQ.op_mask & “field_bits; 


3. Check the value of the field against the value of 
the encoded field to see if any simple transfor- 
mations are used. such as a shift to the right 
by a small constant. 


4. Check to see if a previous encoding matches 
this one. Since we work our way down from 
larger-valued immediates to smaller-valued im- 
mediates, we may have already discovered the 
encoding for the field. For example, a SPARC 
13-bit signed immediate field encodes all signed 
values between 1 bit and 13 bits. In contrast, 
on the x86 4-byte memory displacements are en- 
coded differently than 2-byte memory displace- 
ments. 


If we have already found an encoding, the cur- 
rent encoding is ignored; otherwise, it is added 
to the list of derived encodings. We must eval- 
uate the encoding for each immediate size, be- 
cause some instruction encodings on certain ar- 
chitectures (x86) vary with the size of the im- 
mediate provided. 


Our actual solver is more general than this sketch, 
and handles instructions with an arbitrary number 
of immediate operands. For instructions with more 
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than one immediate operand, any variable-length 
immediate fields are not independent of each other— 
the length of one will affect the position of any oth- 
ers. Therefore, DERIVE cannot solve for immediate 
fields separately. 

The current implementation has two limitations. 
First, it assumes that every immediate value that fits 
in a given field is legal: that is, there are no “holes” 
in the value space for an immediate field. This re- 
striction is not a real problem. Second, it does not 
handle immediates that are encoded as multiple non- 
contiguous bit ranges. It should not be difficult to 
extend DERIVE to handle such immediates. 


3.2.3 Jump Solver 


The jump solver derives the encoding for relative 
jump target fields (labels). Jumps can be classified 
in two ways: (1) relative vs. absolute jumps and (2) 
jumps that take immediates vs. those that only take 
labels. The jump solver finds encodings for rela- 
tive jumps that take labels as operands. Jumps that 
accept immediate operands are handled by invoking 
the immediate solver. Absolute jumps that only take 
labels do not seem to occur in practice. 

The difference between the jump solver and the 
immediate solver is that the jump solver must gen- 
erates values (labels) differently. To set all bits in 
an n-bit immediate field, the immediate solver can 
emit the immediate directly; the jump solver may 
have to place a label about n instructions away. As 
a result, it would be impractical to solve for large 
offsets directly. We assume that backwards jumps 
are encoded using twos-complement, so that we can 
solve for the sizes of offsets. 

DERIVE computes whether a jump is absolute or 
relative by emitting two consecutive jumps to the 
same target and comparing the emitted code values. 
Absolute jumps will have identical bits, since both 
instructions encode the same target address. Rel- 
ative jumps will differ, since they are different dis- 
tances from the target and thus will have different 
offset values. 

Given an instruction that is a relative jump, the 
solver must find the jump target field’s width and 
offset in the instruction, starting point (how many 
bytes a jump of 0 bytes actually jumps from the 
jump instruction), and minimum jump size. The 
target address of the jump is target = start + 
encoded field x jump size. 


1. Find the minimum jump size by emitting jumps 
of 1, 2, ... bytes until the jump field changes. 


2. Find the starting point for the jump (the place- 





ment of the label that results in an offset of 0). 
The starting point is found by searching for a 
label placement that results in an instruction 27, 
where ORing against 7 is the identity function. 
In other words, emit jumps to different labels 
around the jump, and OR each of the jumps 
against the others to find one whose offset field 
must be all 0’s. 


3. Find the label’s offset in the instruction by emit- 
ting a forward jump just past the starting point 
for the jump. These two instructions will differ 
by a single bit, which is the lowest bit in the 
target field. 


4. Find the label’s size in the instruction by emit- 
ting a negative-offset label. Assuming that rela- 
tive jumps are encoded using twos-complement 
(or even ones-complement), this label sets the 
high bit of the label. We assume that the la- 
bel is contiguous in the instruction, and that it 
consists of the bits between the label’s high and 
low bits. 


. Finally, determine how the jump distance is 
encoded by referencing labels at known offsets 
and comparing the field’s value to these loca- 
tions. We check for the following transforma- 
tions: subtraction by a constant, truncation of 
trailing zeros, or having leading bits truncated. 
For example, truncation of trailing zeros from 
a byte offset happens in SPARC jump instruc- 
tions, since instructions are word-aligned. 


cr 


Like the other solvers, the jump solver assumes that 
label fields are contiguous. It would be challenging 
to deal with non-contiguous label fields, because of 
the need to generate labels at large distances from 
jumps. 


3.3 User Extensions 


Some instruction sets (such as the ARM) do not sat- 
isfy all of the assumptions we have described. In 
addition, incorrect assemblers can provide bad in- 
formation to DERIVE. We give the user mechanisms 
to address these problems: the user can inform DE- 
RIVE of complex immediate encodings, tell it when 
register field values may depend on each other, and 
provide explicit field widths when necessary. Table 1 
lists the cases where we have needed to use these 
mechanisms. 

The following description fragment shows how a 
user can specify complex encodings. The user pro- 
vides C code that translates between the value that 
is mapped into the immediate field and the input 
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Fields values 
are independent 













ARM 





Simple transforms 


Violated Assumption | Architecture Instruction Class 


Register pre-/post-indexed addressing modes 


Base register must not equal target register 


Scale is encoded as a log 


Base and index registers must differ 
Load multiple instructions 
Address register must not be a target 
Update instructions 














Table 1: Exceptions that we have found to our encoding model. DERIVE’s hooks let clients easily extend its 
model to handle these cases. For fields that depend on each other, users annotate dependent registers in their 
specification, and supply a function that takes a list of symbolic register names and returns TRUE iff they 
are a legal combination. Users add missing transformations by providing a function that takes an immediate 
and returns the transformed value, and annotating immediates that use this encoding in the specification. 


that the assembler expects. In this example, the x86 
instruction encodes the logarithm of the scale factor 
that is given to the assembler. (This example could 
also be handled by making the scale factor a register 
type and enumerating the possible scale values.) 


ht 
unsigned pow2(unsigned x) { return 1 << x; } 


hy 


ops_2_mem --> &op& r_1:regs, 
disp(base:regs, index:index_regs, scale:pow2) ; 


The following example shows how a user provides 
information about non-independent fields. For the 
PowerPC instructions mentioned, the base register 
ra must not be the same as the target register rd. 


ht 
bool update_disp(char *args[]) 
{ 
char *rd = args[0], *ra = args[1]; 
if (!strcemp(ra, "r0O") || !stremp(ra, rd)) 


return FALSE; 
else return TRUE; 


} 
hy 


lbzu, lhzu, lhau, lwzu --> 
kop&:update_disp R_d:regs, disp(R_a:regs) ; 


Finally, DERIVE provides hooks that enable the 
user to overcome some assembler bugs that we have 
encountered. For example, GNU as allows the 
SPARC V9 ticc instruction to take an immediate 
that is too large. DERIVE reports that fields over- 
lap, and the user can explicitly tell DERIVE the field 
width of 7 bits as follows: 
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Processor |} Run time | Description length 
(minutes) (lines) 


Alpha 
ARM 


MIPS 


PowerPC 
SPARC 
x86 
x86-kaffe 





Table 2: The time it takes derive to run through each 
architecture, and how long our architecture descrip- 
tions are. x86-kaffe is the subset of x86 we needed to 
retarget Kaffe’s JIT to use DERIVE-generated emit- 
ters. 


tgu, tleu, tcc, tcs, tpos, tneg, tvc, tvs 
--> Kop& r_c:cc, imm::7; 


3.4 Using DERIVE 


Table 2 summarizes the times it takes for DERIVE 
to run on several instruction sets, and also shows 
the length of DERIVE’s specifications. As the num- 
ber of architectures in the table shows, DERIVE’s as- 
sumptions survive well under use. The assumptions 
in our model make DERIVE reasonably fast. ARM 
is slow because some of its instruction addressing 
modes violate the independence assumption. As a 
result, solving those instructions takes an inordi- 
nate amount of time, because DERIVE must check all 
combinations of register values. x86 is slow because 
of the large number of instructions and addressing 
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modes, as well as the special encodings for certain 
registers. The subset of the x86 ISA necessary to 
retarget the Kaffe JVM’s [25] JIT was small enough 
to run quickly. 

While using DERIVE to reverse-engineer several in- 
struction sets, we have come across several errors 
or inconsistencies in gas and various architectural 
manuals. The following list describes these errors 
and inconsistencies, and demonstrates that DERIVE’s 
reverse-engineering methodology can also be viewed 
as a useful testing methodology. 


e GNU as does not assemble the Alpha wh64 in- 
struction. 


e GNU as does not handle the Alpha round- 
ing/trapping modes of floating-point sqrt in- 
structions. 


e GNU as on MIPS silently truncates the top bits 
of absolute addresses larger than 28 bits. 


e GNU as does not quite handle setting the user 
mode bit in ARM addressing mode 4 correctly. 


e GNU as accepts immediates that are too large 
for SPARC ticc instructions. 


e GNU as often accepts n-bit positive values for 
n-bit signed immediate operands. 


e “See MIPS Run” [22], Table 8.6, is incorrect for 
mtci and dtcl. 


e In the ARM manual [13], addressing mode 3 of 
register pre-/post-indexed instructions do not 
have the same listed restrictions as those same 
instructions in addressing mode 2, although gas 
enforces those restrictions. 


e The Alpha manual [2] description of the cvtst 
(IEEE conversion) instruction seems incorrect, 
because it lists the /s suffix (a VAX rounding 
mode) as an option. 


4 Using DERIVE’s Output 


An important motivation behind building DERIVE 
was our desire to avoid hand-specifying the x86 in- 
struction set. This distaste was an important rea- 
son why we have not retargeted two of our JIT sys- 
tems [7, 8] to the x86, despite repeated requests. 
One use of DERIVE-generated specifications is to 
generate code emitters from them. We have writ- 
ten an emitter generator that processes instruction 
specifications and generates C procedures or macros 


that can emit instructions into a code buffer. Fig- 
ure 3 shows the structure declaration for DERIVE’s 
output. Figure 4 shows a sample specification that 
DERIVE generates for the MIPS break instruction, 
which causes a breakpoint. Each instruction specifi- 
cation is transformed into a function or macro whose 
arguments are an index into the code buffer and the 
registers, immediates, or labels that are operands 
for that instruction. The choice of macros allows 
the compiler to propagate constants if parameters, 
such as register values, are known at compile-time. 
The following example shows the macro generated 
for the x86 addl instruction, and how it is used: 


#define E_addl_rr_1(_code, rf, rt) do {\ 
register unsigned short _0 = (Oxc001\ 
1 CCCG@#)) << 12))\ 
| (CCCrt)) << 8)))5\ 
*(unsigned short*)((char *)_code) = _0;\ 
_code = (void *)((char *)_code + 2);\ 
} while (0) 


/* emit "“addl %ecx, %ebx" in code_buffer */ 
E_addl_rr_1(code_buffer, REGecx, REGebx) ; 


With simple heuristics, we are able to generate 
code automatically that in most cases is as effi- 
cient and readable as the code a human would write. 
There are two challenges in generating efficient emit- 
ter code. First, we try to keep the number of arith- 
metic and bit shift operations on the instruction’s 
operands small. Second, we try to minimize the 
number of stores to the code buffer. For architec- 
tures with constant instruction lengths, such as all 
RISC architectures, our generated emitters incur one 
memory write per instruction generated. 

Operands to an instruction are not always known 
when the instruction is generated. Dynamic code 
generators, for example, do not know the value of 
a forward-referenced label. Such a label must be 
patched later by a simple linker, once the actual 
value of the operand becomes known. DERIVE al- 
lows instruction operands to be marked so that they 
are not used in the emitter macro. Instead, the emit- 
ter generator generates an additional macro that can 
be called to fill in the operand. DERIVE chents can 
build their own linkers on top of this mechanism. 

Our emitter generator can emit extra debugging 
information. First, our emitter generator is able to 
generate emitters that check the validity of their ar- 
guments. This feature is useful to catch bugs as 
early as possible during dynamic code generation. 
In addition, the generator can also produce emitters 
that print a textual description of each instruction 
generated during dynamic code generation. 
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struct inst_spec { 


char *inst; /* instruction name */ 
char *fmt; /* assembly format */ 
unsigned short n_ops; /* operand count */ 
unsigned nbytes; /* instruction size */ 
char *namesuffix; /* suffix used by emitter generator */ 
unsigned char op_mask[MAX_BYTES] ; /* opcode mask */ 
struct operand { 
char *sym_op; /* symbolic name of operand */ 
enum op_type { REG, IMMED, LBL_R, LBL_A } type; /* operand type */ 
t_type encoding; /* is immediate transformed? */ 
unsigned lo; /* lowest legal value of field */ 
unsigned nbits; /* number of bits in field */ 
unsigned mask[MAX_REGS] ; /* field mask */ 
int offset; /* offset in instruction */ 
Sign_type signed_field; /* signed or unsigned field? */ 
int relative_offset; /* where relative jumps start 
from: offset from end of jump */ 
int wants_ref; /* generate a separate emitter 


to set this field */ 
} ops [MAX_OPS] ; 


Figure 3: The C encoding description that DERIVE outputs. It includes the instruction, formatting string 
used to generate the instruction, the instruction mask, and a list of operand specifications. t_type is an 
enum that represents some simple transformations on immediates. The output of DERIVE could be modified 
for use with other languages. 


{ "break", /* instruction name */ 
"Sop& imm", /* assembly format */ 
1, /* operand count */ 
4, /* instruction size */ 
EM /* suffix used by emitter generator */ 

{ Oxd, Ox0, Ox0, 0x0, }, /* opcode mask */ 

{ { "imm", /* name of operand */ 

IMMED , /* type of operand */ 
IDENT, /* operand transformation */ 
0, /* lowest legal value */ 
10, /* number of bits */ 
cD Fy /* field mask */ 
16, /* offset in instruction */ 
I_UNSIGNED, /* unsigned */ 
0, /* ignored for non-jumps */ 
0 /* do not generate an extra emitter */ 


}, 
} 


Figure 4: DERIVE-generated specification for the MIPS break instruction. 
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The emitters are also useful as a means of test- 
ing DERIVE. For each instruction, we generate the 
emitter and a test program that invokes it with a 
given subset of parameters. The instruction en- 
codings generated by the emitter function are then 
compared to the output generated by the target as- 
sembler. This procedure allows us to test DERIVE 
without actually running code on the target plat- 
form. DERIVE’s emitter generator can cross-compile 
between architectures whose endiannesses match. 

To demonstrate that our tools work, we have re- 
targeted Kaffe’s [25] x86 JIT backend to use auto- 
matically generated emitters from just a subset of 
the x86 ISA. We reduced the number of lines in the 
backend description from 2,084 to 1,267. We also 
discovered that the original coders missed shorter in- 
struction encodings in one case. Retargeting the JIT 
took approximately one day, which indicates that 
the emitter functions generated by DERIVE are us- 
able in real applications. 

DERIVE-generated emitters can be used in several 
other ways to support dynamic code generation. For 
example, they can be used to support back end con- 
struction for general-purpose dynamic code genera- 
tion systems such as vcode [8] and ccg [17]. These 
systems provide assembly-like interfaces to C for dy- 
namic code generation, and need encoding informa- 
tion to actually generate code. DERIVE could also be 
used to compute templates for application-specific 
systems such as DPF [7]. Templates can be speci- 
fied in terms of symbolic instruction sequences, fed 
to DERIVE to get the corresponding binary encoders, 
and then reincorporated into the system. 


5 Conclusions 


The DERIVE system reverse-engineers instruction en- 
codings from the system assembler. Users need only 
give assembly-level information about the instruc- 
tions for which they want encodings, and not low- 
level information about bitfield layout. DERIVE suc- 
cessfully reverse-engineers instruction encodings on 
the SPARC, MIPS, Alpha, ARM, PowerPC, and 
x86. In the last case, it handles variable-sized in- 
structions, large instructions (16 bytes), multiple in- 
struction encodings determined by operand size, and 
other CISC features. As a proof of its utility, we have 
built a code emitter generator on top of DERIVE. 
We plan to extend DERIVE’s techniques to reverse- 
engineer object code file formats, including debug- 
ging and linkage information. Such information will 
enable us to build a set of reverse-engineered tools, 
including versions of ATOM [21], dynamic linking li- 
braries [11], object-level sandboxers [23], executable 


optimizers, and linkers. Builders of such tools are 
plagued by the need to repeatedly reimplement func- 
tionality contained in existing software. For some 
systems, it is too expensive to call existing programs: 
dynamic code generation systems cannot afford the 
time to call an assembler. In other cases, the soft- 
ware has an inappropriate form and must be rewrit- 
ten from scratch. For example, one common “trick” 
that commercial companies use to discourage third- 
party vendors is to have proprietary symbol table 
layouts, which change on every software release [16]. 
The cost of manually reverse-engineering these for- 
mats has forced some implementors to avoid object- 
level modifications, in spite of the strong advantages 
for such an approach. 

The source code for the current version of DE- 
RIVE is freely available at the following URL: http: 
//waw.cs.utah.edu/~wilson/derive.tar. gz. 
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A MIPS description 


“4 

. 

char *directive = ".set noreorder\n.set nomacro\n" 
"set noat\n"; 


h} 


regs = ( $0, $1, $2, $3, $4, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, 
$10, $11, $12, $13, $14, $15, $16, $17, 
$18, $19, $20, $21, $22, $23, $24, $25, 
$26, $27, $28, $29, $30, $31 ); 


fregs = ( $f0, $f1, $f2, $f3, $f4, $f5, $f6, $f7, 
$£8, $£9, $f10, $f11, $f12, $f13, $f14, 
$f£15, $f£16, $f17, $f18, $f19, $f20, 
$£21, $f£22, $f24, $f25, $£26, $f27, $F28, 
$£29, $f30, $f31 ); 


fcond = ( $fccO, $fccl, $fcc2, $fcc3, $fcc4, $fcc5, 
$ficc6, $fcc7 ); 


nop, sync, tlbr, tlbwi, tlbwr, tlbp, eret --> &op&; 
movf, movt --> kopk& r_d:regs, r_s:regs, r_c:fcond; 
jr, jalr, mfhi, mthi, mflo, mtlo --> &op& r_s:regs; 


jalr, tge, tgeu, tlt, tltu, teq, tne, mfc0, dmfc0, 
cfc0O, mtcO, dmtcO, ctcO, cfcl, mtci, mfc2, cfc2, 
mtc2, ctc2, mult, multu, dmult, dmultu 

--> &op& r_d:regs, r_s:regs; 


sll, sra, srl, dsll, dsrl, dsra, dsll132, dsrl32, 
dsra32 --> &op& r_d:regs, r_w:regs, imm; 


sllv, srlv, srav, movz, movn, dsllv, dsrlv, 
dsrav, add, addu, sub, subu, and, or, xor, nor, 
slt, sltu, dadd, daddu, dsub, dsubu 

--> &op& r_d:regs, r_w:regs, r_s:regs; 


// MIPS assemblers use "div" as a macro 
// this syntax is how the real hardware 
// instructions of the same names can be generated 
div, divu, ddiv, ddivu 
--> &ope " $0", r_w:regs, r_s:regs; 
break, syscall --> &op& imm; 
j, jal --> &op& &label&; 
bltz, bgez, bltzl, bgezl, bltzal, bgezal, bltzall, 
bgezall, bnezl, blezl, bgtzl, blez, bgtz 
--> &op& r_s:regs, &ref& &labelf&; 


tgei, tgeiu, tlti, tltiu, teqi, tnei 
--> &op& r_s:regs, imm; 


beq, bne, beql, bnel 
--> &op& r_s:regs, r_t:regs, &klabel&; 


addi, addiu, slti, sltiu, andi, ori, xori, lui 
--> &op& r_d:regs, &ref& imn; 


daddi, daddiu --> &op& r_d:regs, r_w:regs, &ref& imm; 


// we can define this form once and use it 
// in different places (denoted by a single arrow) 
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branch -> &op& &label&; 
branche -> kop& r_s:fcond, &label&; 


// these are coprocessor branches 
bcOf, bcOt, bcOfl, bcOtl, bc2f, bc2t, be2fl, 
be2tl: branch; 


// these instructions come in two flavors 
be1lf, bcit, bcifl, bcitl: branch, branchc; 


add.s, add.d, sub.s, sub.d, mul.s, mul.d, div.s, 
div.d --> kop& r_d:fregs, r_w:fregs, r_s:fregs; 


mfci, dmfcl1, dmtcl, ctcl 
--> kop& r_t:regs, r_s:fregs; 


sqrt.s, sqrt.d, abs.s, abs.d, mov.s, mov.d, 
neg.s, neg.d, round.l.s, round.l.d, trunc.1l.s, 


trunc.1.d, ceil.l.s, ceil.1.d, fioor.1.s, 
floor.1.d, round.w.s, round.w.d, trunc.w.s, 
trunc.w.d, ceil.w.s, ceil.w.d, floor.w.s, 
floor.w.d, recip.s, recip.d, rsqrt.s, rsqrt.d, 


cvt.s.d, cvt.siw, cvt.a.1, cyvt.d.s,; cvtid.w, 
CVGtid.i,. CVt.Wi.s, Cvt.w.d, cvt.1i.8, cvt.d.d 
--> &op& r_d:fregs, r_s:fregs; 


movf.s, movt.s, movf.d, movt.d 
--> kop r_d:fregs, r_w:fregs, r_s:fcond; 


movz.s, movz.d, movn.s, movn.d 
--> kop& r_d:fregs, r_w:fregs, r_s:regs; 


f.s, c.f.d, C.un.s, C.un.d, ¢.eq.s, ¢c.eq.d, 
.ueq.s, c.ueq.d, c.olt.s, c.olt.d, c.ult.s, 
-ult.d, c.ole.s, c.ole.d, c.ule.s, c.ule.d, 
.sf.s, c.sf.d, c.seq.s, c.seq.d, c.ngl.s, 
-ngl.d, c.lt.s, c.lt.d, c.nge.s, c.nge.d, 
.le.s, c.le.d, c.ngt.s, c.ngt.d 

--> &opk r_d:fcond, r_w:fregs, r_s:fregs; 


qaaqaaqagaaa 


// the assembler expects parentheses 
lwxc1, ldxci, swxcl, sdxci 
--> kop& r_d:fregs, r_w:regs ( r_s:regs ); 


// prefetch instructions with hints 

pref --> &opk r_h:hints, imm ( r_w:regs )j; 
prefx --> &op& r_h:hints, r_w:regs ( r_s:regs ); 
Hints = C0, 1, 4, 6; By 7 3% 


madd.s, madd.d, msub.s, msub.d, nmadd.s, nmadd.d, 
hmsub.s, nmsub.d 
--> &opk r_d:fregs, r_r:fregs, r_s:fregs, r_t:fregs; 


idl, idr, Ib, lh, iwi, iw, ibu, ihu,. lwr, iIwa, sb, 
sh, swl, sw, sdl, sdr, swr, 11, lwc2, lld, ldc2, ld, 
sc, swc2, scd, sdc2, sd 

--> &opk r_d:regs, &ref& imm (r_w:regs) ; 


Le8y 1.4; 6.8; swell, &.d,. sdci 
--> Sopk r_d:fregs, imm (r_w:regs) ; 


cache --> &op& r_d:cache_ops, imm (r_w:regs) ; 

cache_ops = ( 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 16;,. 15,. 36, 17, 26, 18, 20, 21, 
23, 24, 25, 27, 30, 31 ); 
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Abstract 


In recent years, scripting languages such as Perl, 
Python, and Tcl have become popular development tools 
for the creation of sophisticated application software. 
One of the most useful features of these languages is 
their ability to easily interact with compiled languages 
such as C and C++. Although this mixed language ap- 
proach has many benefits, one of the greatest drawbacks 
is the complexity of debugging that results from using 
interpreted and compiled code in the same application. 
In part, this is due to the fact that scripting language 
interpreters are unable to recover from catastrophic er- 
rors in compiled extension code. Moreover, traditional 
C/C++ debuggers do not provide a satisfactory degree 
of integration with interpreted languages. This paper 
describes an experimental system in which fatal exten- 
sion errors such as segmentation faults, bus errors, and 
failed assertions are handled as scripting language ex- 
ceptions. This system, which has been implemented as 
a general purpose shared library, requires no modifica- 
tions to the target scripting language, introduces no per- 
formance penalty, and simplifies the debugging of mixed 
interpreted-compiled application software. 


1 Introduction 


Slightly more than ten years have passed since John 
Ousterhout introduced the Tcl scripting language at the 
1990 USENIX technical conference [1]. Since then, 
scripting languages have been gaining in popularity as 
evidenced by the wide-spread use of systems such as 
Tcl, Perl, Python, Guile, PHP, and Ruby [1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6]. 

In part, the success of modern scripting languages is 
due to their ability to be easily integrated with software 
written in compiled languages such as C, C++, and For- 
tran. In addition, a wide variety of wrapper generation 
tools can be used to automatically produce bindings be- 
tween existing code and a variety of scripting language 


environments [7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15]. Asa result, 
a large number of programmers are now using scripting 
languages to control complex C/C++ programs or as a 
tool for re-engineering legacy software. This approach is 
attractive because it allows programmers to benefit from 
the flexibility and rapid development of scripting while 
retaining the best features of compiled code such as high 
performance [16]. 


A critical aspect of scripting-compiled code integra- 
tion is the way in which it departs from traditional 
C/C++ development and shell scripting. Rather than 
building stand-alone applications that run as separate 
processes, extension programming encourages a style 
of programming in which components are tightly inte- 
grated within an interpreter that is responsible for high- 
level control. Because of this, scripted software tends 
to rely heavily upon shared libraries, dynamic loading, 
scripts, and third-party extensions. In this sense, one 
might argue that the benefits of scripting are achieved at 
the expense of creating a more complicated development 
environment. 


A consequence of this complexity is an increased de- 
gree of difficulty associated with debugging programs 
that utilize multiple languages, dynamically loadable 
modules, and a sophisticated runtime environment. To 
address this problem, this paper describes an experimen- 
tal system known as WAD (Wrapped Application De- 
bugger) in which an embedded error reporting and de- 
bugging mechanism is added to common scripting lan- 
guages. This system converts catastrophic signals such 
as segmentation faults and failed assertions to exceptions 
that can be handled by the scripting language interpreter. 
In doing so, it provides more seamless integration be- 
tween error handling in scripting language interpreters 
and compiled extensions. 
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2 The Debugging Problem 


Normally, a programming error in a scripted applica- 
tion results in an exception that describes the problem 
and the context in which it occurred. For example, an 
error in a Python script might produce a traceback simi- 
lar to the following: 


% python foo.py 


Traceback (innermost last): 
Filé “foo.py", line 11, ain ? 
£oo () 
File "foo.py", line 8, in foo 
bar () 
File "foo.py", line 5, in bar 
spam () 
File "foo.py", line 2, in spam 
doh () 
NameError: doh 


In this case, a programmer might be able to apply a 
fix simply based on information in the traceback. AI- 
ternatively, if the problem is more complicated, a script- 
level debugger can be used to provide more information. 
In contrast, a failure in compiled extension code might 
produce the following result: 


* python foo.py 
Segmentation Fault (core dumped) 


In this case, the user has no idea of what has happened 
other than it appears to be “very bad.’ Furthermore, 
script-level debuggers are unable to identify the problem 
since they also crash when the error occurs (they run in 
the same process as the interpreter). This means that the 
only way for a user to narrow the source of the problem 
within a script is through trial-and-error techniques such 
as inserting print statements, commenting out sections of 
scripts, or having a deep intuition of the underlying im- 
plementation. Obviously, none of these techniques are 
particularly elegant. 

An alternative approach is to run the application un- 
der the control of a traditional debugger such as gdb 
[17]. Although this provides some information about 
the error, the debugger mostly provides detailed infor- 
mation about the internal implementation of the script- 
ing language interpreter instead of the script-level code 
that was running at the time of the error. Needless to 
say, this information isn’t very useful to most program- 
mers. A related problem is that the structure of a scripted 
application tends to be much more complex than a tra- 
ditional stand-alone program. As a result, a user may 
not have a good sense of how to actually attach an exter- 
nal debugger to their script. In addition, execution may 
occur within a complex run-time environment involving 
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events, threads, and network connections. Because of 
this, it can be difficult for the user to reproduce and iden- 
tify certain types of catastrophic errors if they depend 
on timing or unusual event sequences. Finally, this ap- 
proach requires a programmer to have a C development 
environment installed on their machine. Unfortunately, 
this may not hold in practice. This is because script- 
ing languages are often used to provide programmability 
to applications where end-users write scripts, but do not 
write low-level C code. 

Even if a traditional debugger such as gdb were mod- 
ified to provide better integration with scripting lan- 
guages, it is not clear that this would be the most nat- 
ural solution to the problem. For one, having to run a 
separate debugging process to debug extension code is 
unnatural when no such requirement exists for scripts. 
Moreover, even if such a debugger existed, an inexperi- 
enced user may not have the expertise or inclination to 
use it. Finally, obscure fatal errors may occur long after 
an application has been deployed. Unless the debugger 
is distributed along with the application in some manner, 
it will be extraordinary difficult to obtain useful diagnos- 
tics when such errors occur. 

The current state of the art in extension debugging is 
to simply add as much error checking as possible to ex- 
tension modules. This is never a bad thing to do, but in 
practice it’s usually not enough to eliminate every pos- 
sible problem. For one, scripting languages are some- 
times used to control hundreds of thousands to millions 
of lines of compiled code. In this case, it is improbable 
that a programmer will foresee every conceivable error. 
In addition, scripting languages are often used to put new 
user interfaces on legacy software. In this case, script- 
ing may introduce new modes of execution that cause a 
formerly “bug-free” application to fail in an unexpected 
manner. Finally, certain types of errors such as floating- 
point exceptions can be particularly difficult to eliminate 
because they might be generated algorithmically (e.g., as 
the result of instability in a numerical method). There- 
fore, even if a programmer has worked hard to eliminate 
crashes, there is usually a small probability that an ap- 
plication may fail under unusual circumstances. 


3 Embedded Error Reporting 


Rather than modifying an existing debugger to sup- 
port scripting languages, an alternative approach is to 
add a more powerful error handling and reporting mech- 
anism to the scripting language interpreter. We have im- 
plemented this approach in the form of an experimental 
system known as WAD. WAD is packaged as dynami- 
cally loadable shared library that can either be loaded as 
a scripting language extension module or linked to ex- 
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% python foo.py 
Traceback (most recent call last): 


File "<stdin>", line 1, in? 

File "foo.py", line 16, in ? 
foo () 

File "foo.py", line 13, in foo 
bar () 

File "foo.py", line 10, in bar 
spam () 

File "foo.py", line 7, in spam 


doh.doh(a,b,c) 


SegFault: [ C stack trace ] 
#2 0x00027774 
#1 Oxf£083544 


#0 Oxfe7e0568 


in call_builtin(func=0x1c74f0,arg=0xlalccc,kw=0x0) in ‘ceval.c’,line 2650 
in wrap doh(self=0x0,args=0xlalccc) in ‘foo_wrap.c’,line 745 
in doh(a=3,b=4,c=0x0) in ‘foo.c’,line 28 


/u0/beazley/Projects/WAD/Python/foo.c, line 28 


int doh(int a, int b, 
=> tc =a +b; 
return *c; 


} 


int *c) { 


Figure 1: Cross language traceback generated by WAD for a segmentation fault in a Python extension 


isting extension modules as a library. The core of the 
system is generic and requires no modifications to the 
scripting interpreter or existing extension modules. Fur- 
thermore, the system does not introduce a performance 
penalty as it does not rely upon program instrumentation 
or tracing. 


WAD works by converting fatal signals such as 
SIGSEGV, SIGBUS, SIGFPE, and SIGABRT into 
scripting language exceptions that contain debugging in- 
formation collected from the call-stack of compiled ex- 
tension code. By handling errors in this manner, the 
scripting language interpreter is able to produce a cross- 
language stack trace that contains information from both 
the script code and extension code as shown for Python 
and Tcl/Tk in Figures | and 2. In this case, the user is 
given a very clear idea of what has happened without 
having to launch a separate debugger. 


The advantage to this approach is that it provides more 
seamless integration between error handling in scripts 
and error handling in extensions. In addition, it elimi- 
nates the most common debugging step that a developer 
is likely to perform in the event of a fatal error—running 
a separate debugger on a core file and typing ’where’ to 
get a stack trace. Finally, this allows end-users to pro- 
vide extension writers with useful debugging informa- 
tion since they can supply a stack trace as opposed to a 
vague complaint that the program “crashed.” 


4 Scripting Language Internals 


In order to provide embedded error recovery, it is criti- 
cal to understand how scripting language interpreters in- 
terface with extension code. Despite the wide variety 
of scripting languages, essentially every implementation 
uses a similar technique for accessing foreign code. 

Virtually all scripting languages provide an extension 
mechanism in the form of a foreign function interface 
in which compiled procedures can be called from the 
scripting language interpreter. This is accomplished by 
writing a collection of wrapper functions that conform to 
a specified calling convention. The primary purpose of 
the wrappers are to marshal arguments and return values 
between the two languages and to handle errors. For 
example, in Tcl, every wrapper function must conform 
to the following prototype: 
int 
wrap foo(ClientData clientData, 

Tcl _Interp *interp, 
int objc, 
Tcl Obj *CONST objv[]) 


/* Convert arguments */ 


/* Call a function */ 
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jae Sas char pee ___ Stack Trace for Error 
Abort.{ C stack trace J] 


Oxffic82Ffc in TclExecuteByteCode() 


Oxff032000 in _wrap_fact() in ’foo_wrap.c’, line 469 
Oxfef60Sec in fact() in ’foo.c’, line 29 


OxfeebS3c8 in __assert() 
Oxfef1a034¢ in _libc_kil1() 


/u0/beazley/Projects/WAD/Tcl/foo.c, line 29 


int factCcint n> i 
assert(n >= 0); 
if (n == 0) return 1; 
else return n*fact(n-1); 


invoked from within 

"fact -1" 
invoked from within 

"\.b invoke” 
C“uplevel” body line 1) 
invoked from within 

"uplevel #0 [list $w invoke]” 
(procedure "“tkButtonUp” line 7) 
invoked from within 

“tkButtonUp .b 


(command bound to event) 





Figure 2: Dialog box with WAD generated traceback information for a failed assertion in a Tcl/Tk extension 


result = foo(args) ; 
/* Set result */ 


if (success) { 

return TCL OK; 
} else { 

return TCL ERROR; 
} 


Another common extension mechanism is an ob- 
ject/type interface that allows programmers to create 
new kinds of fundamental types or attach special prop- 
erties to objects in the interpreter. For example, both Tcl 
and Python provide an API for creating new “built-in” 
objects that behave like numbers, strings, lists, etc. In 
most cases, this involves setting up tables of function 
pointers that define various properties of an object. For 
example, if you wanted to add complex numbers to an 
interpreter, you might fill in a special data structure with 
pointers to methods that implement various numerical 
operations like this: 


NumberMethods ComplexMethods { 
complex add, 
complex sub, 
complex mul, 
complex div, 
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Once registered with the interpreter, the methods in this 
structure would be invoked by various interpreter opera- 
tors such as +, —, *, and /. 

Most interpreters handle errors as a two-step process 
in which detailed error information is first registered 
with the interpreter and then a special error code is re- 
turned. For example, in Tcl, errors are handled by set- 
ting error information in the interpreter and returning a 
value of TCL_ERROR. Similarly in Python, errors are 
handled by calling a special function to raise an excep- 
tion and returning NULL. In both cases, this triggers the 
interpreter’s error handler—possibly resulting in a stack 
trace of the running script. In some cases, an interpreter 
might handle errors using a form of the C longjmp 
function. For example, Perl provides a special function 
die that jumps back to the interpreter with a fatal error 
[11]. 

The precise implementation details of these mecha- 
nisms aren’t so important for our discussion. The critical 
point is that scripting languages always access extension 
code though a well-defined interface that precisely de- 
fines how arguments are to be passed, values are to be 
returned, and errors are to be handled. 


5 Scripting Languages and Signals 


Under normal circumstances, errors in extension code 
are handled through the error-handling API provided by 
the scripting language interpreter. For example, if an 
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invalid function parameter is passed, a program can sim- 
ply set an error message and return to the interpreter. 
Similarly, automatic wrapper generators such as SWIG 
can produce code to convert C++ exceptions and other 
C-related error handling schemes to scripting language 
errors [18]. On the other hand, segmentation faults, 
failed assertions, and similar problems produce signals 
that cause the interpreter to abort execution. 

Most scripting languages provide limited support for 
Unix signal handling [19]. However, this support is not 
sufficiently advanced to recover from fatal signals pro- 
duced by extension code. Unlike signals generated for 
asynchronous events such as I/O, execution can not be 
resumed at the point of a fatal signal. Therefore, even 
if such a signal could be caught and handled by a script, 
there isn’t much that it can do except to print a diagnostic 
message and abort before the signal handler returns. In 
addition, some interpreters block signal delivery while 
executing extension code—opting to handle signals at a 
time when it is more convenient. In this case, a signal 
such as SIGSEGV would simply cause the whole appli- 
cation to freeze since there is no way for execution to 
continue to a point where the signal could be delivered. 
Thus, scripting languages tend to either ignore the prob- 
lem or label it as a “limitation.” 


6 Overview of WAD 


WAD installs a signal handler for SIGSEGV, SIG- 
BUS, SIGABRT, SIGILL, and SIGFPE using the 
sigaction function [19]. Furthermore, it uses a spe- 
cial option (SA_SIGINFO) of signal handling that passes 
process context information to the signal handler when a 
signal occurs. Since none of these signals are normally 
used in the implementation of the scripting interpreter 
or by user scripts, this does not usually override any pre- 
vious signal handling. Afterwards, when one of these 
signals occurs, a two-phase recovery process executes. 
First, information is collected about the execution con- 
text including a full stack-trace, symbol table entries, 
and debugging information. Then, the current stream 
of execution is aborted and an error is returned to the 
interpreter. This process is illustrated in Figure 3. 

The collection of context and debugging information 
involves the following steps: 


e The program counter and stack pointer are obtained 
from context information passed to the signal han- 
dler. 


e The virtual memory map of the process is obtained 
from /proc and used to associate virtual memory 
addresses with executable files, shared libraries, 
and dynamically loaded extension modules [20]. 


e The call stack is unwound to collect traceback in- 
formation. At each step of the stack traceback, 
symbol table and debugging information is gath- 
ered and stored in a generic data structure for later 
use in the recovery process. This data is ob- 
tained by memory-mapping the object files associ- 
ated with the process and extracting symbol table 
and debugging information. 


Once debugging information has been collected, the 
signal handler enters an error-recovery phase that at- 
tempts to raise a scripting exception and return to a suit- 
able location in the interpreter. To do this, the following 
steps are performed: 


e The stack trace is examined to see if there are any 
locations in the interpreter to which control can be 
returned. 


e Ifa suitable return location is found, the CPU con- 
text is modified in a manner that makes the signal 
handler return to the interpreter with an error. This 
return process is assisted by a small trampoline 
function (partially written in assembly language) 
that arranges a proper return to the interpreter af- 
ter the signal handler returns. 


Of the two phases, the first is the most straightforward to 
implement because it involves standard Unix API func- 
tions and common file formats such as ELF and stabs 
[21, 22]. On the other hand, the recovery phase in which 
control is returned to the interpreter is of greater interest. 
Therefore, it is now described in greater detail. 


7 Returning to the Interpreter 


To return to the interpreter, WAD maintains a table of 
symbolic names that correspond to locations within the 
interpreter responsible for invoking wrapper functions 
and object/type methods. For example, Table 1 shows 
a partial list of return locations used in the Python im- 
plementation. When an error occurs, the call stack is 
scanned for the first occurrence of any symbol in this 
table. If a match is found, control is returned to that 
location by emulating the return of a wrapper function 
with the error code from the table. If no match is found, 
the error handler simply prints a stack trace to standard 
output and aborts. 

When a symbolic match is found, WAD invokes a 
special user-defined handler function that is written for 
a specific scripting language. The primary role of this 
handler is to take debugging information gathered from 
the call stack and generate an appropriate scripting lan- 
guage error. One peculiar problem of this step is that the 
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>>> foo() 
Traceback (most recent call last): 

File "estdin>", line 1, in ? 
SegFault: 


[ C stack trace ] 





[Python internals] 


call_builtin() Return to interpreter 









SIGSEGV 







NULL 


return assist 


Return from signal 


WAD signal handler 
1. Unwind C stack 

2. Gather symbols and debugging info 
3. Find safe return location 

4, Raise Python exception 

5. Modify CPU context and return 


Figure 3: Control Flow of the Error Recovery Mechanism for Python 


generation of an error may require the use of parame- 
ters passed to a wrapper function. For example, in the 
Tcl wrapper shown earlier, one of the arguments was an 
object of type “Tcl_Interp *”. This object contains 
information specific to the state of the interpreter (and 
multiple interpreter objects may exist in a single appli- 
cation). Unfortunately, no reference to the interpreter 
object is available in the signal handler nor is a refer- 
ence to interpreter guaranteed to exist in the context ofa 
function that generated the error. 


To work around this problem, WAD implements a fea- 
ture known as argument stealing. When examining the 
call-stack, the signal handler has full access to all func- 
tion arguments and local variables of each function on 
the stack. Therefore, if the handler knows that an error 
was generated while calling a wrapper function (as de- 
termined by looking at the symbol names), it can grab 
the interpreter object from the stack frame of the wrap- 
per and use it to set an appropriate error code before re- 
turning to the interpreter. Currently, this is managed by 
allowing the signal handler to steal arguments from the 
caller using positional information. For example, to grab 
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the Tcl_Interp * object from a Tcl wrapper func- 
tion, code similar to the following is written: 


Tcl _Interp *interp; 
int err; 


interp = (Tcl_Interp *) 
wad_ steal outarg( 
stack, 
"TcolExecuteByteCode", 
1, 
&err 


‘3 


i= (tere) { 
Tel _ SetResult (interp,errtype,...); 
Tcl _ AddErrorInfo(interp,errdetails) ; 


} 


In this case, the Tcl interpreter argument passed to a 
wrapper function is stolen and used to generate an er- 
ror. Also, the name TclExecuteByteCode refers to 
the calling function, not the wrapper function itself. At 
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Python symbol Error return value 
call_builtin NULL 
PyObject_Print -] 
PyObject_CallFunction NULL 
PyObject_CallMethod NULL 
PyObject_CallObject NULL 
PyObject_Cmp -| 
PyObject_DelAttrString -] 
PyObject_Delltem -| 
PyObject_GetAttrString NULL 


Table 1: A partial list of symbolic return locations in the 
Python interpreter 


this time, argument stealing is only applicable to simple 
types such as integers and pointers. However, this ap- 
pears to be adequate for generating scripting language 
errors. 


8 Register Management 


A final issue concerning the return mechanism has to 
do with the behavior of the non-local return to the inter- 
preter. Roughly speaking, this emulates the C longj mp 
library call. However, this is done without the use of a 
matching set jmp in the interpreter. 

The primary problem with aborting execution and re- 
turning to the interpreter in this manner is that most 
compilers use a register management technique known 
as callee-save [23]. In this case, it is the responsibility 
of the called function to save the state of the registers 
and to restore them before returning to the caller. By 
making a non-local jump, registers may be left in an in- 
consistent state due to the fact that they are not restored 
to their original values. The Longjmp function in the 
C library avoids this problem by relying upon set jmp 
to save the registers. Unfortunately, WAD does not have 
this luxury. As a result, a return from the signal handler 
may produce a corrupted set of registers at the point of 
return in the interpreter. 

The severity of this problem depends greatly on the 
architecture and compiler. For example, on the SPARC, 
register windows effectively solve the callee-save prob- 
lem [24]. In this case, each stack frame has its own reg- 
ister window and the windows are flushed to the stack 
whenever a signal occurs. Therefore, the recovery mech- 
anism can simply examine the stack and arrange to re- 
store the registers to their proper values when control 
is returned. Furthermore, certain conventions of the 
SPARC ABI resolve several related issues. For exam- 
ple, floating point registers are caller-saved and the con- 


tents of the SPARC global registers are not guaranteed 
to be preserved across procedure calls (in fact, they are 
not even saved by set jmp). 

On other platforms, the problem of register manage- 
ment becomes more interesting. In this case, a heuristic 
approach that examines the machine code for each func- 
tion on the call stack can be used to determine where the 
registers might have been saved. This approach is used 
by gdb and other debuggers when they allow users to in- 
spect register values within arbitrary stack frames [17]. 
Even though this sounds complicated to implement, the 
algorithm is greatly simplified by the fact that compilers 
typically generate code to store the callee-save registers 
immediately upon the entry to each function. In addi- 
tion, this code is highly regular and easy to examine. For 
instance, on 1386-Linux, the callee-save registers can be 
restored by simply examining the first few bytes of the 
machine code for each function on the call stack to fig- 
ure out where values have been saved. The following 
code shows a typical sequence of machine instructions 
used to store callee-save registers on 1386-Linux: 


foo: 

55 pushl tebp 

89 e5 mov %esp, *sebp 
83 a0 subl $0xa0,%esp 
56 pushl %esi 

a7 pushl %edi 


As a fall-back, WAD could be configured to return 
control to a location previously specified with set jmp. 
Unfortunately, this either requires modifications to the 
interpreter or its extension modules. Although this 
kind of instrumentation could be facilitated by automatic 
wrapper code generators, it is not a preferred solution 
and is not discussed further. 


9 Initialization 


To simplify the debugging of extension modules, it is 
desirable to make the use of WAD as transparent as pos- 
sible. Currently, there are two ways in which the system 
is used. First, WAD may be explicitly loaded as a script- 
ing language extension module. For instance, in Python, 
a user can include the statement import libwadpy 
in a script to load the debugger. Alternatively, WAD 
can be enabled by linking it to an extension module as a 
shared library. For instance: 
*¢ ld -shared $(OBJS) -lwadpy 


In this latter case, WAD initializes itself whenever the 
extension module is loaded. The same shared library 
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is used for both situations by making sure two types of 
initialization techniques are used. First, an empty ini- 
tialization function is written to make WAD appear like 
a proper scripting language extension module (although 
it adds no functions to the interpreter). Second, the real 
initialization of the system is placed into the initializa- 
tion section of the WAD shared library object file (the 
“init” section of ELF files). This code always executes 
when a library is loaded by the dynamic loader is com- 
monly used to properly initialize C++ objects. There- 
fore, a fairly portable way to force code into the ini- 
tialization section is to encapsulate the initialization in 
a C++ statically constructed object like this: 


class InitWad { 
public: 
InitWad() { wad_init(); } 
bi 
/* This forces InitWad() to execute 
on loading. */ 
static InitWad init; 


The nice part about this technique is that it allows 
WAD to be enabled simply by linking or loading; no 
special initialization code needs to be added to an ex- 
tension module to make it work. In addition, due to the 
way in which the loader resolves and initializes libraries, 
the initialization of WAD is guaranteed to execute before 
any of the code in the extension module to which it has 
been linked. The primary downside to this approach is 
that the WAD shared object file can not be linked directly 
to an interpreter. This is because WAD sometimes needs 
to call the interpreter to properly initialize its excep- 
tion handling mechanism (for instance, in Python, four 
new types of exceptions are added to the interpreter). 
Clearly this type of initialization is impossible if WAD is 
linked directly to an interpreter as its initialization pro- 
cess would execute before before the main program of 
the interpreter started. However, if you wanted to per- 
manently add WAD to an interpreter, the problem is eas- 
ily corrected by first removing the C++ initializer from 
WAD and then replacing it with an explicit initialization 
call someplace within the interpreter’s startup function. 


10 Exception Objects 


Before WAD returns control to the interpreter, it col- 
lects all of the stack-trace and debugging information 
it was able to obtain into a special exception object. 
This object represents the state of the call stack and in- 
cludes things like symbolic names for each stack frame, 
the names, types, and values of function parameters and 
stack variables, as well as a complete copy of data on 
the stack. This information is represented in a generic 
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manner that hides platform specific details related to the 
CPU, object file formats, debugging tables, and so forth. 

Minimally, the exception data is used to print a stack 
trace as shown in Figure 1. However, if the interpreter 
is successfully able to regain control, the contents of the 
exception object can be freely examined after an error 
has occurred. For example, a Python script could catch a 
segmentation fault and print debugging information like 
this: 


cry: 
# Some buggy code 


except SegFault,e: 
print ‘Whoa!’ 
# Get WAD exception object 
t = e.args [0] 
# Print location info 
print. t. - FILE _ 
print tt. LINE _ 
print t. NAME _ 
print t._SOURCE__ 


Inspection of the exception object also makes it pos- 
sible to write post mortem script debuggers that merge 
the call stacks of the two languages and provide cross 
language diagnostics. Figure 4 shows an example of 
a simple mixed language debugging session using the 
WAD post-mortem debugger (wpm) after an extension 
error has occurred in a Python program. In the figure, 
the user is first presented with a multi-language stack 
trace. The information in this trace is obtained both from 
the WAD exception object and from the Python trace- 
back generated when the exception was raised. Next, 
we see the user walking up the call stack using the ’u’ 
command of the debugger. As this proceeds, there is 
a seamless transition from C to Python where the trace 
crosses between the two languages. An optional feature 
of the debugger (not shown) allows the debugger to walk 
up the entire C call-stack (in this case, the trace shows 
information about the implementation of the Python in- 
terpreter). More advanced features of the debugger al- 
low the user to query values of function parameters, lo- 
cal variables, and stack frames (although some of this 
information may not be obtainable due to compiler op- 
timizations and the difficulties of accurately recovering 
register values). 


11 Implementation Details 


Currently, WAD is implemented in ANSI C and small 
amount of assembly code to assist in the return to 
the interpreter. The current implementation supports 
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[ Error occurred ] 

>>> from wpm import * 
*** WAD Debugger *** 
#5 [ Python ] in 
#4 [ Python ] in Button(self,text="Die", 


self.widget. report_exception() in ... 
command=lambda x=self: 


#3 [ Python ] in death_by_segmentation() in death.py, line 22 
#2 [ Python ] in debug.seg crash() in death.py, line 5 
#1 Oxfeee2780 in wrap seg _crash(self=0x0,args=0x18f114) in ‘pydebug.c’, line 512 


#0 Oxfeee1320 in 
int *a = 0; 
=> *a = 3; 


return 1; 


>>> Uu 


seg crash() in ‘debug.c’, line 20 


#1 Oxfeee2780 in wrap seg crash(self=0x0,args=0x18f114) in ‘pydebug.c’, line 512 


if (!PyArg ParseTuple(args,":seg_crash")) return NULL; 


=> result = 
resultobj = 


(int )seg_crash() ; 


>>> Uu 


PyInt_FromLong( (long) result) ; 


#2 [ Python ] in debug.seg_crash() in death.py, line 5 


def death_by segmentation (): 
=> debug.seg_crash() 


>>> Uu 


#3 [ Python ] in death_by segmentation() in death.py, line 22 


Lf ty == 1: 
=> death_by segmentation () 
elif ty == 


>>> 


Figure 4: Cross-language debugging session in Python where a user is walking a mixed language call stack. 


Python and Tcl extensions on SPARC Solaris and i386- 
Linux. Each scripting language is currently supported 
by a separate shared library such as libwadpy.so 
and libwadtcl.so. In addition, a language neu- 
tral library libwad.so can be linked against non- 
scripted applications (in which case a stack trace is sim- 
ply printed to standard error when a problem occurs). 
The entire implementation contains approximately 2000 
semicolons. Most of this code pertains to the gather- 
ing of debugging information from object files. Only a 
small part of the code is specific to a particular scripting 
language (170 semicolons for Python and 50 semicolons 
for Tcl). 


Although there are libraries such as the GNU Binary 
File Descriptor (BFD) library that can assist with the ma- 
nipulation of object files, these are not used in the imple- 
mentation [25]. These libraries tend to be quite large and 
are oriented more towards stand-alone tools such as de- 


buggers, linkers, and loaders. In addition, the behavior 
of these libraries with respect to memory management 
would need to be carefully studied before they could be 
safely used in an embedded environment. Finally, given 
the small size of the prototype implementation, it didn’t 
seem necessary to rely upon such a heavyweight solu- 
tion. 


A surprising feature of the implementation is that 
a significant amount of the code is language indepen- 
dent. This is achieved by placing all of the process in- 
trospection, data collection, and platform specific code 
within a centralized core. To provide a specific script- 
ing language interface, a developer only needs to supply 
two things; a table containing symbolic function names 
where control can be returned (Table 1), and a handler 
function in the form of a callback. As input, this han- 
dler receives an exception object as described in an ear- 
lier section. From this, the handler can raise a scripting 
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language exception in whatever manner is most appro- 
priate. 

Significant portions of the core are also relatively 
straightforward to port between different Unix systems. 
For instance, code to read ELF object files and stabs de- 
bugging data is essentially identical for Linux and So- 
laris. In addition, the high-level control logic is un- 
changed between platforms. Platform specific differ- 
ences primarily arise in the obvious places such as the 
examination of CPU registers, manipulation of the pro- 
cess context in the signal handler, reading virtual mem- 
ory maps from /proc, and so forth. Additional changes 
would also need to be made on systems with different 
object file formats such as COFF and DWARF2. To ex- 
tent that it is possible, these differences could be hidden 
by abstraction mechanisms (although the initial imple- 
mentation of WAD is weak in this regard and would ben- 
efit from techniques used in more advanced debuggers 
such as gdb). Despite these porting issues, the primary 
requirement for WAD is a fully functional implementa- 
tion of SVR4 signal handling that allows for modifica- 
tions of the process context. 

Due to the heavy dependence on Unix signal han- 
dling, process introspection, and object file formats, it 
is unlikely that WAD could be easily ported to non-Unix 
systems such as Windows. However, it may be possible 
to provide a similar capability using advanced features 
of Windows structured exception handling [26]. For 
instance, structured exception handlers can be used to 
catch hardware faults, they can receive process context 
information, and they can arrange to take corrective ac- 
tion much like the signal implementation described here. 


12 Modification of Interpreters? 


A logical question to ask about the implementation of 
WAD is whether or not it would make sense to modify 
existing interpreters to assist in the recovery process. For 
instance, instrumenting Python or Tcl with setjmp func- 
tions might simplify the implementation since it would 
eliminate issues related to register restoration and find- 
ing a suitable return location. 

Although it may be possible to make these changes, 
there are several drawbacks to this approach. First, the 
number of required modifications may be quite large. 
For instance, there are well over 50 entry points to exten- 
sion code within the implementation of Python. Second, 
an extension module may perform callbacks and evalua- 
tion of script code. This means that the call stack would 
cross back and forth between languages and that these 
modifications would have to be made in a way that al- 
lows arbitrary nesting of extension calls. Finally, instru- 
menting the code in this manner may introduce a perfor- 
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mance impact~a clearly undesirable side effect consid- 
ering the infrequent occurrence of fatal extension errors. 


13. Discussion 


The primary goal of embedded error recovery is to 
provide an alternative approach for debugging scripting 
language extensions. Although this approach has many 
benefits, there are a number drawbacks and issues that 
must be discussed. 

First, like the C long jmp function, the error recov- 
ery mechanism does not cleanly unwind the call stack. 
For C++, this means that objects allocated on stack will 
not be finalized (destructors will not be invoked) and that 
memory allocated on the heap may be leaked. Similarly, 
this could result in open files, sockets, and other system 
resources. In a multi-threaded environment, deadlock 
may occur if a procedure holds a lock when an error oc- 
curs. 

In certain cases, the use of signals in WAD may in- 
teract adversely with scripting language signal handling. 
Since scripting languages ordinarily do not catch sig- 
nals such as SIGSEGV, SIGBUS, and SIGABRT, the use 
of WAD is unlikely to conflict with any existing signal 
handling. However, most scripting languages would not 
prevent a user from disabling the WAD error recovery 
mechanism by simply specifying a new handler for one 
or more of these signals. In addition, the use of certain 
extensions such as the Perl sigtrap module would com- 
pletely disable WAD [2]. 

A more difficult signal handling problem arises when 
thread libraries are used. These libraries tend to override 
default signal handling behavior in a way that defines 
how signals are delivered to each thread [27]. In gen- 
eral, asynchronous signals can be delivered to any thread 
within a process. However, this does not appear to be a 
problem for WAD since hardware exceptions are deliv- 
ered to a signal handler that runs within the same thread 
in which the error occurred. Unfortunately, even in this 
case, personal experience has shown that certain imple- 
mentations of user thread libraries (particularly on older 
versions of Linux) do not reliably pass signal context in- 
formation nor do they universally support advanced sig- 
nal operations such as sigaltstack. Because of this, 
WAD may be incompatible with a crippled implementa- 
tion of user threads on these platforms. 

A even more subtle problem with threads is that the 
recovery process itself is not thread-safe (i.e., it is not 
possible to concurrently handle fatal errors occurring in 
different threads). For most scripting language exten- 
sions, this limitation does not apply due to strict run-time 
restrictions that interpreters currently place on thread 
support. For instance, even though Python supports 
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threaded programs, it places a global mutex-lock around 
the interpreter that makes it impossible for more than 
one thread to concurrently execute within the interpreter 
at once. A consequence of this restriction is that exten- 
sion functions are not interruptible by thread-switching 
unless they explicitly release the interpreter lock. Cur- 
rently, the behavior of WAD is undefined if extension 
code releases the lock and proceeds to generate a fault. 
In this case, the recovery process may either cause an 
exception to be raised in an entirely different thread or 
cause execution to violate the interpreter’s mutual exclu- 
sion constraint on the interpreter. 

In certain cases, errors may result in an unrecover- 
able crash. For example, if an application overwrites 
the heap, it may destroy critical data structures within 
the interpreter. Similarly, destruction of the call stack 
(via buffer overflow) makes it impossible for the recov- 
ery mechanism to create a stack-trace and return to the 
interpreter. More subtle memory management problems 
such as double-freeing of heap allocated memory can 
also cause a system to fail in a manner that bears little 
resemblance to actual source of the problem. Given that 
WAD lives in the same process as the faulting applica- 
tion and that such errors may occur, a common question 
to ask is to what extent does WAD complicate debugging 
when it doesn’t work. 

To handle potential problems in the implementation 
of WAD itself, great care is taken to avoid the use of 
library functions and functions that rely on heap allo- 
cation (malloc, free, etc.). For instance, to provide dy- 
namic memory allocation, WAD implements its own 
memory allocator using mmap. In addition, signals are 
disabled immediately upon entry to the WAD signal han- 
dler. Should a fatal error occur inside WAD, the appli- 
cation will dump core and exit. Since the resulting core 
file contains the stack trace of both WAD and the faulting 
application, a traditional C debugger can be used to iden- 
tify the problem as before. The only difference is that a 
few additional stack frames will appear on the traceback. 

An application may also fail after the WAD signal 
handler has completed execution if memory or stack 
frames within the interpreter have been corrupted in a 
way that prevents proper exception handling. In this 
case, the application may fail in a manner that does not 
represent the original programming error. It might also 
cause the WAD signal handler to be immediately rein- 
voked with a different process state—causing it to report 
information about a different type of failure. To ad- 
dress these kinds of problems, WAD creates a tracefile 
wadtrace in the current working directory that con- 
tains information about each error that it has handled. If 
no recovery was possible, a programmer can look at this 
file to obtain all of the stack traces that were generated. 

If an application is experiencing a very serious prob- 


lem, WAD does not prevent a standard debugger from 
being attached to the process. This is because the debug- 
ger overrides the current signal handling so that it can 
catch fatal errors. As a result, even if WAD is loaded, 
fatal signals are simply redirected to the attached debug- 
ger. Such an approach also allows for more complex 
debugging tasks such as single-step execution, break- 
points, and watchpoints—none of which are easily added 
to WAD itself. 

Finally, there are a number of issues that pertain to 
the interaction of the recovery mechanism with the in- 
terpreter. For instance, the recovery scheme is unable 
to return to procedures that might invoke wrapper func- 
tions with conflicting return codes. This problem mani- 
fests itself when the interpreter’s virtual machine is built 
around a large switch statement from which different 
types of wrapper functions are called. For example, in 
Python, certain internal procedures call a mix of func- 
tions where both NULL and -1 are returned to indicate 
errors (depending on the function). In this case, there 
is no way to specify a proper error return value because 
there will be conflicting entries in the WAD return ta- 
ble (although you could compromise and return the error 
value for the most common case). The recovery process 
is also extremely inefficient due to its heavy reliance on 
mmap, file I/O, and linear search algorithms for finding 
symbols and debugging information. Therefore, WAD 
would unsuitable as a more general purpose extension 
related exception handler. 

Despite these limitations, embedded error recovery is 
still a useful capability that can be applied to a wide va- 
riety of extension related errors. This is because errors 
such as failed assertions, bus errors, and floating point 
exceptions rarely result in a situation where the recovery 
process would be unable to run or the interpreter would 
crash. Furthermore, more serious errors such as segmen- 
tation faults are more likely to caused by an uninitialized 
pointer than a blatant destruction of the heap or stack. 


14 Related Work 


A huge body of literature is devoted to the topic of ex- 
ception handling in various languages and systems. Fur- 
thermore, the topic remains one of active interest in the 
software community. For instance, IEEE Transactions 
on Software Engineering recently devoted two entire is- 
sues to current trends in exception handling [29, 30]. 
Unfortunately, very little of this work seems to be di- 
rectly related to mixed compiled-interpreted exception 
handling, recovery from fatal signals, and problems per- 
taining to mixed-language debugging. 

Perhaps the most directly relevant work is that of ad- 
vanced programming environments for Common Lisp 
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[31]. Not only does CL have a foreign function interface, 
debuggers such as gdb have previously been modified to 
walk the Lisp stack [33, 34]. Furthermore, certain Lisp 
development environments have previously provided a 
high degree of integration between compiled code and 
the Lisp interpreter[32]. 

In certain cases, a scripting language module has been 
used to provide partial information for fatal signals. For 
example, the Perl sigt rap module can be used to pro- 
duce a Perl stack trace when a problem occurs [2]. Un- 
fortunately, this module does not provide any informa- 
tion from the C stack. Similarly, advanced software de- 
velopment environments such as Microsoft’s Visual Stu- 
dio can automatically launch a C/C++ debugger when an 
error occurs. Unfortunately, this doesn’t provide any in- 
formation about the script that was running. 

In the area of programming languages, a number of 
efforts have been made to map signals to exceptions in 
the form of asynchronous exception handling [35, 37, 
36]. Unfortunately, this work tends to concentrate on the 
problem of handling asynchronous signals related to I/O 
as opposed to synchronously generated signals caused 
by software faults. 

With respect to debugging, little work appears to have 
been done in the area of mixed compiled-interpreted de- 
bugging. Although modern debuggers certainly try to 
provide advanced capabilities for debugging within a 
single language, they tend to ignore the boundary be- 
tween languages. As previously mentioned, debuggers 
have occasionally been modified to support other lan- 
guages such as Common Lisp [34]. However, little work 
appears to have been done in the context of modern 
scripting languages. One system of possible interest in 
the context of mixed compiled-interpreted debugging is 
the R” system developed at Rice University in the mid- 
1980’s [38]. This system, primarily developed for sci- 
entific computing, allowed control to transparently pass 
between compiled code and an interpreter. Furthermore, 
the system allowed dynamic patching of an executable 
in which compiled procedures could be replaced by an 
interpreted replacement. Although this system does not 
directly pertain to the problem of debugging of script- 
ing language extensions, it is one of the few examples of 
a system in which compiled and interpreted code have 
been tightly integrated within a debugger. 

More recently, a couple of efforts have emerged to that 
seem to address certain issues related to mixed-mode de- 
bugging of interpreted and compiled code. PyDebug is 
a recently developed system that focuses on problems 
related to the management of breakpoints in Python ex- 
tension code [39]. It may also be possible to perform 
mixed-mode debugging of Java and native methods us- 
ing features of the Java Platform Debugger Architecture 
(JPDA) [40]. Mixed-mode debugging support for Java 
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may also be supported in advanced debugging systems 
such as ICAT [41]. However, none of these systems ap- 
pear to have taken the approach of converting hardware 
faults into Java errors or exceptions. 


15 Future Directions 


As of this writing, WAD is only an experimental pro- 
totype. Because of this, there are certainly a wide vari- 
ety of incremental improvements that could be made to 
support additional platforms and scripting languages. In 
addition, there are a variety of improvements that could 
be made to provide better integration with threads and 
C++. One could also investigate heuristic schemes such 
as backward stack tracing that might be able to recover 
partial debugging information from corrupted call stacks 
[28]. 

A more interesting extension of this work would be to 
see how the exception handling approach of WAD could 
be incorporated with the integrated development envi- 
ronments and script-level debugging systems that have 
already been developed. For instance, it would be inter- 
esting to see if a graphical debugging front-end such as 
DDD could be modified to handle mixed-language stack 
traces within the context of a script-level debugger [42]. 

It may also be possible to extend the approach taken 
by WAD to other types of extensible systems. For in- 
stance, if one were developing a new server module for 
the Apache web-server, it might be possible to redirect 
fatal module errors back to the server in a way that pro- 
duces a webpage with a stack trace [43]. The exception 
handling approach may also have applicability to situ- 
ations where compiled code is used to build software 
components that are used as part of a large distributed 
system. 


16 Conclusions and Availability 


This paper has presented a mechanism by which fatal 
errors such as segmentation faults and failed assertions 
can be handled as scripting language exceptions. This 
approach, which relies upon advanced features of Unix 
signal handling, allows fatal signals to be caught and 
transformed into errors from which interpreters can pro- 
duce an informative cross-language stack trace. In doing 
so, it provides more seamless integration between script- 
ing languages and compiled extensions. Furthermore, 
this has the potential to greatly simplify the frustrating 
task of debugging complicated mixed scripted-compiled 
software. 

The prototype implementation of this system is avail- 
able at : 
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http://systems.cs.uchicago.edu/wad. 


Currently, WAD supports Python and Tcl on SPARC 
Solaris and 1386-Linux systems. Work to support ad- 
ditional scripting languages and platforms is ongoing. 
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Abstract 


Simultaneous editing is a new method for automating 
repetitive text editing. After describing a set of regions 
to edit (the records), the user can edit any one record and 
see equivalent edits applied simultaneously to all other 
records. The essence of simultaneous editing is gener- 
alizing the user’s selection in one record to equivalent 
selections in the other records. We describe a general- 
ization method that is fast (suitable for interactive use), 
domain-specific (capable of using high-level knowledge 
such as Java and HTML syntax), and under user control 
(generalizations can be corrected or overridden). Simul- 
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include: 


e Replace the string “Hashtable” with ‘Map” 
throughout a program. 


e Reformat a list of phone numbers from “(xxx) yyy- 
Zzzz”’ to “+1 Xxx yyy zzzz”. 


e Insert print statements to trace entry and exit from 
each of a set of functions. 


e Generate get/set methods for the instance variables 
of a class. 


e Generate a mailing list from the From headers of a 
large file of email messages. 


Users have a rich basket of tools for automating tasks 
like these. Search-and-replace, in which the user spec- 
ifies a pattern to search for and replacement text to be 
substituted, is good enough for simple tasks. Keyboard 
macros are another technique, in which the user records 
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Figure 1: Simultaneous editing on Java code. The records 
(highlighted lightly) are calls to the paint () function, which 
is being transformed into an object-oriented method. (a) User 
selects “rectangle”, and the system generalizes the selection 
across all records. (b) User cuts the selection, pastes it before 
paint, and inserts a dot. The same operation affects every 
record, 


a sequence of keystrokes (or editing commands) and 
binds the sequence to a single command for easy re- 
execution. Most keyboard macro systems also support 
simple loops using tail recursion, where the last step in 
the macro reinvokes the macro. For more complicated 
tasks, however, users may resort to a custom program, 
often written in a text-processing language such as Perl, 
awk, or Emacs Lisp. 
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This paper proposes a new technique to add to this bas- 
ket of repetitive text editing tools: simultaneous editing. 
In simultaneous editing, the user first describes a set of 
regions to edit, called the records. This record set can 
be defined by a pattern, direct selection, or some com- 
bination of the two. After defining the records, the user 
makes a selection in one record using the mouse or key- 
board. In response, the system makes an equivalent se- 
lection in all other records. Subsequent editing opera- 
tions — such as typed text, deletions, or cut-and-paste — 
affect all records simultaneously, as if the user had ap- 
plied the operations to each record individually. Figure | 
shows simultaneous editing in action. 


Simultaneous editing has several advantages over other 
techniques for repetitive text editing. First, simultane- 
ous editing is interactive. No programming is required. 
Second, simultaneous editing uses familiar editing com- 
mands, including mouse selection. Macro recorders 
generally ignore or disable mouse selection. Third, the 
effect of a simultaneous editing operation on any record 
is readily apparent from the selection. If there is a tricky 
step in a transformation, the user can check it before- 
hand by scanning through all records and verifying the 
location of the selection. Finally, mistakes made in the 
middle of a simultaneous editing transformation can be 
immediately detected and corrected with undo. Other 
techniques may require undoing, debugging, and reexe- 
cuting the entire transformation. 


The greatest challenge to an implementation of simul- 
taneous editing is determining the equivalent selection 
where editing should occur in other records. Given a 
cursor position or selection in one record, the system 
must generalize it to a description which can be applied 
to all other records. Simultaneous editing puts several 
demands on the generalization algorithm: 


e Generalization should be fast, so that the system is 
responsive enough for interactive editing. We solve 
this problem by preprocessing the records to dis- 
cover useful features in advance, so that the gen- 
eralization search for each selection is relatively 
cheap. 


e Generalization should be domain-specific. For ex- 
ample, a user’s selection might best be described in 
terms of Java syntax. Our solution to this problem 
is a knowledge base, represented by a library of pat- 
terns and parsers that detect structure in text. Users 
can extend the library on the fly by specifying new 
patterns, which can be either regular expressions or 
high-level patterns called text constraints [9]. 


e Generalization should be able to guess accurately 
from only one example. When multiple general- 
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izations are consistent with the user’s selection, the 
generalizer must make its best guess, which hope- 
fully will often be the description the user intended. 


e Generalization should be correctable. If the gener- 
alizer’s best guess is wrong, the user must have a 
way to correct it. In our system, the user can se- 
lect or deselect regions in other records, providing 
additional positive and negative examples that the 
generalizer uses to improve its guess. The user can 
also override the generalizer completely, making a 
selection by hand or by a pattern. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
surveys related work. Section 3 describes the user in- 
terface to simultaneous editing, in the context of an ex- 
tended example. Section 4 describes some more exam- 
ples of simultaneous editing. Section 5 delves into the 
details of our implementation, and Section 6 evaluates 
its performance. Section 7 outlines some future direc- 
tions, and Section 8 makes some conclusions. 


2 Related Work 


Simultaneous editing is similar in concept to Visual Awk 
[6], a system for developing awk-like file transformers 
interactively. Like awk, Visual Awk’s default structure 
consists only of lines and words. When the user selects 
one or more words in a line, the system highlights the 
words at the same position in all other lines. For other 
kinds of selections, the user must select the appropriate 
tool. For example, Visual Awk’s Cutter tool makes se- 
lections by character offset, and its Matcher tool uses 
regular expressions provided by the user. In contrast, 
simultaneous editing is built into a conventional text ed- 
itor, operates on arbitrary records (not just lines), uses 
standard text editing operations, and automatically in- 
fers general, domain-specific descriptions from a user’s 
selections. 


Another closely-related approach to the problem of 
repetitive text editing is programming by example, also 
called programming by demonstration (PBD). In PBD, 
the user demonstrates one or more examples of the trans- 
formation in a text editor, and the system generalizes this 
demonstration into a program that can be applied to the 
rest of the examples. PBD systems for text editing have 
included EBE [12], Tourmaline [11], TELS [13], Eager 
[1], Cima [7], and DEED [3]. 


Simultaneous editing is similar to PBD in many ways. 
Both approaches allow the user to edit with familiar op- 
erations, including mouse selection. Both approaches 
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generalize the user’s actions on one example into a de- 
scription that can be applied to other examples. Both 
approaches must be able to incorporate multiple exam- 
ples into the generalization. 


However, simultaneous editing has a dramatically dif- 
ferent user interface from PBD. In simultaneous edit- 
ing, the user’s demonstration affects all records simul- 
taneously. After demonstrating part of a transforma- 
tion, the user can scan through the file and see how 
the other records were affected by the partial transfor- 
mation. In PBD, on the other hand, each demonstra- 
tion affects only a single example. In order to see what 
the inferred program will do to other examples, the user 
must run the program on other examples. One conse- 
quence of this is a lack of trust [1][3]. Users do not 
trust the inferred program to work correctly on other 
examples. Although simultaneous editing also does in- 
ference, and thus is also susceptible to mistrust, the ad- 
ditional feedback provided by simultaneous selections 
across all records makes the system’s operation more 
visible, hopefully inspiring more confidence. 


The inference used in simultaneous editing is actually 
less powerful than in some PBD systems. TELS, for ex- 
ample, can infer programs containing conditionals and 
loops. Simultaneous editing assumes just one implicit 
loop (over the records) and no conditionals (every edit- 
ing action must be applied to every record). These as- 
sumptions permit fast, predictable inference, and allow 
inference to be applied only to selections and not to the 
sequence of actions performed. 


Simultaneous editing also requires the user to describe 
the set of records. The record description is often sim- 
ple (e.g. lines, or paragraphs, or functions), but some 
record sets may be hard to describe. By contrast, in most 
PBD systems, and keyboard macros too, the record set 
is implicit in the user’s demonstration. For example, the 
demonstration may end with the cursor at the start of the 
next record. 


3 User Interface 


This section describes the user interface of simultaneous 
editing implemented in our prototype system. Features 
of the user interface will be introduced by presenting an 
example of the system in operation. 


Our implementation of simultaneous editing is built into 
LAPIS, a text processing system which has been de- 
scribed previously [9][10]. LAPIS has several unusual 
features that make it well-suited to this effort. First, 
LAPIS supports multiple simultaneous text selections; 
most text editors allow only one contiguous selection. 


Multiple selections make it easy to display the corre- 
sponding selection in every record. Second, LAPIS 
includes an integrated text pattern language, fext con- 
straints. Text constraint patterns are convenient not only 
for the user to describe the record set, but also for the 
system to describe how it has generalized the user’s se- 
lection. Finally, LAPIS has a library of built-in parsers 
and patterns for various kinds of text structure, including 
HTML and Java source code. The domain knowledge 
represented by this pattern library enables the system 
to make its generalizations more accurate and domain- 
specific, as we will see in the example to follow. 


3.1 Example: Get/Set Methods 


The example is a common task in Java and C++ pro- 
gramming: for each field x of a class (member variable 
in C++ terminology), create a pair of accessor methods 
getX and setxX that respectively get and set the value 
of x. Figure 2a shows the original Java class. We want to 
transform each field declaration so that the variable dec- 
laration is followed by its accessor methods, as shown in 
Figure 2g. 


To enter simultaneous editing mode, the user first se- 
lects the records to be edited, using multiple selection. A 
multiple selection can be made two ways in LAPIS: by 
entering a pattern, which selects all regions that match 
the pattern; or by holding down the Shift key and select- 
ing text regions with the mouse. In this case, the user 
chooses Java.Field from the pattern library, which 
runs a Java parser and highlights all field declarations in 
the current file. If only some of these fields need acces- 
sor methods, then the user can either specialize the pat- 
tern (e.g. Java.Field starting with "pub- 
lic") or manually deselect the undesired fields. 


Having selected the records, the user enters simultane- 
ous editing mode by pressing the SimulEdit button on 
the toolbar. The system then does some preprocessing, 
which involves running all appropriate parsers (such as 
the Java parser) and searching for interesting features in 
the selected records. Preprocessing is described in Sec- 
tion 5. The preprocessing delay depends on the num- 
ber and length of the records. In this simple example, 
preprocessing takes less than one second. After prepro- 
cessing, the editor shows that simultaneous editing is en- 
abled by highlighting the records in yellow. 


The user now starts to edit. First, the user clicks at the 
end of one of the records. The system immediately gen- 
eralizes this click to the other records, displaying an in- 
sertion point at the end of each record (Figure 2b). At 
the same time, the Pattern box displays a description of 
the generalization that was made: point just af- 
ter Java.Field. In this case, the description is ac- 
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Figure 2: Simultancous editing used to transform Java field declarations into get/set methods. 
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tually a text constraint pattern, which could be evaluated 
to select the same insertion points. The description is 
not always a valid pattern, because of some design deci- 
sions made in our prototype, discussed later. Regardless, 
the description provides an additional cue for the user to 
check that the system is properly generalizing the selec- 
tion. 


Having placed the insertion point, the user starts to type 
in the getX method, first pressing Enter to insert a new- 
line, then indenting a few spaces, then typing “public 
” to start the method declaration. The typed characters 
appear in every record (Figure 2c). If typos are made, 
the user can back up and correct them, using all familiar 
editing operations. Maintaining the simultaneous inser- 
tion points during text entry is trivial, since all records 
receive the same typed text. No generalization occurs 
until the user makes a selection somewhere else. 


Now the user is ready to enter the return type of the 
getX method. The type is different for each variable 
x, so the user can’t simply enter it at the keyboard. In- 
stead, copy-and-paste is used. The user selects the type 
of one of the fields, in this case, the “int” of “public int 
x”, The system generalizes this selection into the de- 
scription Java.Type, and selects the types of all the 
other fields (Figure 2d). Note that other generalizations 
of this selection are possible: "int", 2nd Word, 2nd 
from last Word, etc. Some ofthese generalizations 
can be discarded immediately because of assumptions 
of simultaneous editing. For example, “int” does not 
appear in every record, and so it cannot be selected in 
every record. Other generalizations are less preferable 
because they are more complicated than Java. Type. 
In this case, the system’s best guess is the right one. 


The user then copies the selection to the clipboard, 
places the insertion point back after “public “, and pastes 
the clipboard. In response to the copy command, the sys- 
tem copies a /ist of strings to its clipboard, one for each 
record. When the paste occurs, the system pastes the 
appropriate string back to each record (Figure 2e). 


Similarly, the user copies and pastes the name of vari- 
able to create the method name. The lowercase vari- 
able name x is converted into capitalized X by applying 
an editor command that capitalizes the current selection 
(Figure 2f). Any editor command that applies to a se- 
lection or cursor position can be used in simultaneous 
editing mode. 


The rest of get X and setX are defined by more typ- 
ing and copy-and-paste commands, until the desired re- 
sult is achieved (Figure 2g). The user exits simultaneous 
editing mode by clicking again on the SimulEdit toolbar 
button, releasing it from the depressed state. 
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Figure 3: Correcting generalization by switching to a coun- 
terexample. 


3.2 Correcting Generalizations 


The example above raises an important issue: what if 
the system’s generalization was incorrect at some point 
in the simultaneous editing session? How can the user 
correct it? Several techniques are available in our sys- 
tem: switching to a counterexample, giving multiple ex- 
amples, and naming landmarks. These techniques are 
explained next. 


The first correction technique is illustrated in Figure 3. 
While editing a list of phone numbers, the user tries to 
place the cursor just before the 4-digit component of 
each phone number. The first attempt (Figure 3a) is 
a click before “4843” in the first phone number. This 
click is incorrectly generalized to point just be- 
fore 2nd Number. An easy way to correct the gen- 
eralization is to pick one of the records where the gen- 
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Figure 4: Correcting generalization by providing multiple ex- 
amples. 


eralization failed — for example, a phone number with 
an area code such as “(724) 421-7359” — and make the 
selection in that record instead. This selection results 
in a Satisfactory generalization (Figure 3b). This strat- 
egy, which we call switching to a counterexample, cor- 
rects the system by providing a more generic example 
of the desired selection. The system is still generaliz- 
ing from only one example; the more generic example 
replaces the earlier example. An expert user may even 
avoid the incorrect generalization entirely by selecting 
the most generic example first. 


Sometimes an incorrect generalization cannot be fixed 
by switching to a counterexample. For example, in Fig- 
ure 4, the user is trying to select just the filenames, 
without any directory prefix. Selecting “readme.txt” in 
the first record generalizes to an incorrect description 


referring to the point just after lst Punc- 
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tuation (Figure 4a). Switching to a counterexam- 
ple doesn’t work either. For example, selecting “Root” 
in the sixth record would generalize to last Word, 
which is also wrong, because it would select only “txt” 
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in the first record instead of “readme.txt”. To get the de- 
sired selection, the user must provide at least two exam- 
ples of the selection. This is done by holding down the 
Shift key while selecting the additional example. Alter- 
natively, the user can specify a negative example by de- 
selecting an incorrect selection in another record. Dese- 
lecting is done by right-clicking on a selection and pick- 
ing Unselect from the popup menu that appears. Any 
number of positive or negative examples can be given. 
After receiving a new positive or negative example, the 
system searches for a generalization that selects exactly 
one region in every record and is consistent with all pos- 
itive and negative examples. In this case, two positive 
examples suffice to select the last filename component 
correctly (Figure 4b). 


The user can also assist generalization by making a se- 
lection some other way, either by hand or by a pattern, 
and then assigning it a unique name. The named selec- 
tion becomes part of the pattern library, where the sys- 
tem can use it as a /andmark for generalizing other selec- 
tions. For example, the user might specify a regular ex- 
pression for the product codes used in his company, and 
name it ProductCode. Subsequent selections of product 
codes, or of regions adjacent to product codes, will be 
generalized much faster and more accurately. This strat- 
egy adds more domain knowledge to the system. 


Generalization may sometimes fail. There may be in- 
sufficient domain knowledge, or the selection may re- 
quire a more complicated description than the gener- 
alizer is designed to generate. For example, our gen- 
eralizer does not form disjunctions, such as either 
"gif" or "jpg". Ifno generalization can be found 
that is consistent with the user’s positive and negative 
examples, then the system gives up, beeps, and leaves 
only the positive examples selected. No further gener- 
alization attempts are made until the user clears the se- 
lection and starts a new selection. The user can finish 
the desired selection by hand, either by selecting the ap- 
propriate regions in the other records, or by entering a 
pattern. 


4 Applications 


This section describes some applications of simultane- 
ous editing. Two common themes run through these ex- 
amples. First is the power of domain knowledge, such as 
HTML and Java syntax. Domain knowledge allows the 
user to specify patterns more concisely and enables the 
generalizer to make more accurate generalizations with 
fewer examples. Most text editors either eschew domain 
knowledge, understanding only low-level concepts like 
words and characters, or else embed knowledge for only 
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one domain, such as C++. LAPIS strives for a middle 
ground by centralizing domain knowledge into a pat- 
tern library that simply generates region sets. Other 
parts of LAPIS, such as the generalizer, are domain- 
independent, and new domain knowledge is easy to add 
by installing new patterns and parsers in the library. 


The second important theme is interactivity. Whereas 
other solutions to these tasks would involve specifying a 
program and then running it in batch mode, simultane- 
ous editing allows the task to be performed interactively. 


41 HTML 


The following tasks take advantage of the HTML parser 
included in the pattern library. The HTML parser defines 
named region sets for each kind of HTML object (e.g. 
Element, Tag, Attribute) as well as specific HTML tags 
and attributes (e.g. <b>, href). 


Change all <b> elements into <strong> elements. 
The user runs the pattern Bold to select all bold ele- 
ments (which look like <b>bold text</b>), then enters 
simultaneous editing mode. The user selects the first b 
with the mouse (which the system generalizes to "b" 
in "<b>”), deletes it, and types in “strong”. The user 
then selects the last b (which generalizes to "b" in 
"</b>"), deletes it, and types in “strong” again. 


Convert HTML to XHTML. One difference between 
HTML and XHTML (an XML format) is the treatment 
of tags with no content, such as <img>, <br>, or 
<hr>. In XHTML, elements with no end tag should 
be written as <img/> so that an XML parser can parse 
them without access to the XHTML document type def- 
inition. Making this conversion with simultaneous edit- 
ing is straightforward. To select the empty tags, the user 
runs the pattern Tag = Element, which matches all 
regions that the HTML parser identified as both tags 
and complete elements. Entering simultaneous editing 
mode, the user places the cursor at the end of the tag 
(which generalizes to point just before ">") 
and inserts a slash to finish the task. 


4.2 Source Code 


Programming is full of tasks where simultaneous editing 
is useful, particularly when given knowledge of the lan- 
guage syntax. The examples below are in Java because 
LAPIS has a Java parser in its library. Other languages 
could be edited in similar fashion by adding an appro- 
priate parser to the library. 


Change access permissions. Suppose a class con- 
tains a number of fields or methods that currently have 
default access permission, and the programmer wants 


to change their permissions to private. The pro- 
grammer selects the relevant fields and methods (using, 
for instance, (Field or Method) not start- 
ing with "public" or "private"), enters si- 
multaneous editing mode, and types private at the 
beginning of a field, changing all the others simultane- 
ously. 


Change a method interface. If a method’s parame- 
ters change, then simultaneous editing can be used to 
rewrite all the calls to that method at once. For ex- 
ample, suppose a method copy(src, dest) must 
be changed to copy(dest, src) for consistency 
with similar interfaces in the program. The pro- 
grammer selects all calls to copy (perhaps using 
the pattern MethodCall starting with Iden- 
tifier equal to "copy"), enters simultaneous 
editing mode, selects the first argument (which general- 
izes to first ActualParameter), copies it to the 
clipboard, and then pastes it after the second argument. 
A little more editing fixes the comma separators, and the 
change is done. This example demonstrates how simul- 
taneous editing with domain knowledge can deliver the 
power of syntax-directed editing inside a freeform text 
editor. 


Wrap every method with entry and exit code. While 
debugging a class, the programmer wants to run some 
code whenever any method of the class is entered 
or exited. This code might do tracing (printing the 
method name to a log), performance timing, or valida- 
tion (checking that the method preserves class invari- 
ants). To add this code, the programmer selects all the 
methods using the pattern Method and starts simulta- 
neous editing. Next, the programmer types in the en- 
try code at the start of the method, wraps the rest of 
the method body with a try-finally construct, and 
types the exit code inside the finally clause. All the 
methods change identically. This kind of modification is 
an example of aspect-oriented programming [5], where 
code is “woven” into a program at program locations de- 
scribed by a pattern. 


4.3 Scripting 


To understand the next set of examples, the reader 
should be aware that LAPIS is also a shell [10]. An ex- 
ternal command can be executed in the LAPIS command 
box, drawing its standard input from the current contents 
of the editor and sending its output back to the editor. 


Disposable scripts. Suppose the user wants to make a 
group of GIF files transparent using giftrans. Si- 
multaneous editing offers a solution based on the idea of 
creating a one-time script directly from data. The user 
firstruns 1s *.gif to list the relevant filenames in the 
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editor. Using simultaneous editing, the user edits each 
line into a command, such as giftrans -T X.gif 
> X-transparent.gif. Then the user runs the re- 
sulting script with sh. Disposable scripts are a more 
interactive way to achieve the effect of the Unix com- 
mands foreach or xargs. 


Impedance matching. Data obtained from the output 
of one program must often be massaged before it can be 
fed into another program. Simultaneous editing offers 
the opportunity to perform this massaging interactively, 
which is particularly sensible for one-shot tasks. For 
example, suppose a user is testing network connectiv- 
ity with traceroute, and wants to pass the network 
latencies computed by traceroute into gnuplot to 
generate a graph. The user first runs traceroute to 
generate a trace. Using simultaneous editing, the user 
edits each line of the trace, leaving only the hop num- 
ber (1, 2, ...) and the latency time. After exiting si- 
multaneous editing mode, the user inserts a gnuplot 
plot instruction before the first line (plot "-" with 
lines) and finally runs gnuplot -persist to plot 
the data. 


5 Implementation 


This section describes the algorithm used to generalize 
the user’s selection to a description that can be applied to 
all records. The input to the generalizer is a set of pos- 
itive examples, a set of negative examples, and the set 
of records. The output is a selection consistent with the 
positive and negative examples that selects exactly one 
region in every record, plus a human-readable descrip- 
tion of the selection. 


Like other PBD systems, the generalizer basically 
searches through a space of hypotheses for a hypothe- 
sis consistent with the examples. The details of the im- 
plementation are novel, however. Our generalizer is ac- 
tually split into three parts: preprocessing, search, and 
updating. Preprocessing takes the set of records as input 
and generates a list of useful features as output. Prepro- 
cessing takes place only once, when the user first enters 
simultaneous editing mode. The search phase takes the 
positive and negative examples and the feature list gen- 
erated by preprocessing, and computes a selection con- 
sistent with the examples. Search happens whenever the 
user makes a selection with the mouse or keyboard, or 
adds a new positive or negative example to the current 
selection. Finally, updating occurs when the user edits 
the records by inserting, deleting, or copying and past- 
ing text. Updating takes the user’s edit action as input 
and modifies the feature list appropriately. Each of these 
phases is described in more detail below. 


5.1 Region Sets 


Before describing the generalizer, we first briefly de- 
scribe the representations used for selections in a text 
file. More detail can be found in an earlier paper about 
LAPIS [9]. A region [s,e] is a substring of a text file, 
described by its start offset s and end offset e relative to 
the start of the text file. A region set is a set of regions. 


LAPIS has two novel representations for region sets. 
First, a fuzzy region is a four-tuple [s), 82; e1, e2] that 
represents the set of all regions [s, e] such that s; < s < 
sy and e; < e < eg. Note that any region [s, e] can be 
represented as the fuzzy region [s, s; e, e]. Fuzzy regions 
are particularly useful for representing relations between 
regions. For example, the set of all regions that are in- 
side [s,e] can be compactly represented by the fuzzy 
region [s,e;s,e]. Similar fuzzy region representations 
exist for other relations, including contains, before, af- 
ter, just before, just after, starting (i.e. having coincident 
start points), and ending. These relations are fundamen- 
tal operators in the text constraints pattern language, and 
are also used in generalization. 


The second novel representation is the region tree, a 
union of fuzzy regions stored in an R-tree in lexico- 
graphic order [9]. A region tree can represent an ar- 
bitrary set of regions, even if the regions nest or over- 
lap each other. A region tree containing NV fuzzy re- 
gions takes O(N) space, O(N log NV) time to build, and 
O(log NV) time to test a region for membership in the set. 


These two representations are used by the preprocessing 
phase to construct a list of features that the search phase 
can use to quickly test positive and negative examples. 
The selection returned by the search phase is also repre- 
sented as a region set. 


5.2 Feature Generation 


Preprocessing takes the set of records and generates a 
list of useful features. A feature is a region set, contain- 
ing at least one region in each record, where the regions 
are in some sense equivalent. For example, the feature 
Java. Type represents the set of all regions that were 
recognized by the Java parser as type names. The pre- 
processor generates two kinds of features: pattern fea- 
tures derived from the pattern library, and literal features 
discovered by examining the text of the records. 


Pattern features are found by applying every parser and 
every named pattern in the pattern library. LAPIS has 
a considerable library of built-in parsers and patterns, 
including Java, HTML, character classes (e.g. dig- 
its, punctuation, letters), English structure (words, sen- 
tences, paragraphs), and various codes (e.g., URLs, 
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email addresses, hostnames, IP addresses, phone num- 
bers). The user can readily add new named patterns and 
new parsers. The result of applying a pattern is the set of 
all regions matching the pattern. The result of applying 
a parser is a collection of named region sets. For exam- 
ple, the Java parser generates region sets for Statement, 
Expression, Type, Method, and so on. 


After applying all library patterns, the preprocessor dis- 
cards any patterns that do not have at least one match 
in every record. This is justified by two assumptions 
made by the generalizer: first, that a generalization must 
have at least one match in every record; and second, that 
a generalization can be represented without disjunction. 
Given these two assumptions, only features that match 
somewhere in every record will be useful for construct- 
ing generalizations. 


By the same reasoning, the only useful literal features 
are common substrings, i.e. substrings that occur at least 
once in every record. Common substrings can be found 
efficiently using a suffix tree [4]. A suffix tree is a path- 
compressed trie into which all suffixes of a string have 
been inserted. With a suffix tree for a string s, we can 
test whether a substring p occurs in s in only O(|p|) 
time. Naive suffix tree construction (inserting every suf- 
fix explicitly) takes O(|s|*) time, which is sufficient for 
our prototype since records tend to be short. Several al- 
gorithms exist for building a suffix tree in linear time, 
however [4], and extending the algorithm below to ac- 
commodate them would be straightforward. 


The common substring algorithm works as follows. The 
algorithm starts by building a suffix tree from the short- 
est record, in order to minimize the size of the initial 
suffix tree. This suffix tree represents the set of com- 
mon substrings of all records examined so far. For each 
of the remaining records, the suffixes of the record are 
matched against the suffix tree one by one. Each tree 
node keeps a count of the number of times it was visited 
during the processing of the current record. This count 
represents the number of occurrences (possibly overlap- 
ping) of the substring represented by the node. After 
processing each record, all unvisited nodes are pruned 
from the tree, since the corresponding substrings never 
occurred in the record. After processing every record 
in this fashion, the only substrings left in the suffix tree 
must be common to all the records. These common sub- 
strings are used as literal features. The operation of the 
common substring algorithm is illustrated in Figure 5. 


5.3 Feature Ordering 


After generating useful features from the set of records, 
the preprocessor sorts them into a list in order of pref- 
erence. Placing the most-preferred features first makes 


the search phase simpler. The search can just scan down 
the list of features and stop as soon as it finds the first 
feature consistent with the examples, since this feature 
is guaranteed to be the most preferred consistent feature. 


Features are classified into three groups for the purpose 
of preference ordering: unique features, which occur ex- 
actly once in each record; regular features, which occur 
exactly n times in each record, for some n > 1; and 
varying features, which occur a varying number of times 
in each record. A feature’s classification is not predeter- 
mined. Instead, it is found by actually counting occur- 
rences in the records being edited. For example, in Fig- 
ure 2, Java.Type is a unique feature, since it occurs 
exactly once in every variable declaration. Regular fea- 
tures are commonly found as delimiters. For example, 
if the records are IP addresses like 127.0.0.1, then “*.” is 
a regular feature. Varying features are typically tokens, 
like words and numbers, which are general enough to 
occur in every record but do not necessarily follow any 
regular pattern. 


Unique features are preferred over the other two kinds. 
A unique feature has the simplest description: the fea- 
ture name itself, such as Java.Type. By contrast, us- 
ing a regular or varying feature in a generalization re- 
quires specifying the index of a particular occurrence, 
such as 5th Word. Regular features are preferred over 
varying features, because regularity of occurrence is a 
strong indication that the feature is relevant to the inter- 
nal structure of a record. 


Within each group, pattern features are preferred over 
literal features. We also plan to let the user specify pref- 
erences between pattern features, so that, for instance, 
Java features can be preferred over character-class fea- 
tures. We are still designing the user interface for this, 
however, so the prototype currently leaves pattern fea- 
tures in an arbitrary order. Among literal features, longer 
literals are preferred to shorter ones. 


To summarize, the preprocessor orders the feature list in 
the following order, with most preferred features listed 
first: unique patterns, unique literals, regular patterns, 
regular literals, varying patterns, varying literals. Within 
each group of patterns, the order is arbitrary. Within 
each group of literals, longer literals are preferred to 
shorter. 


5.4 Search 


The search algorithm takes the user’s positive and neg- 
ative examples and the feature list generated by prepro- 
cessing, and attempts to generate a description consis- 
tent with the examples. 
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Figure 5: Finding common substrings using a suffix tree. (a) Suffix tree constructed from first record, rcm@cmu. edu; $ 
represents a unique end-of-string character. (b) Suffix tree after matching against second record, 1j c@cmu. edu. Each node 
is labeled by its visit count. (c) Suffix tree after pruning nodes which are not found in 1jc@cmu.edu. The remaining nodes 


represent the common substrings of the two records. 


The basic search process works as follows. The system 
chooses the first positive example, called the seed exam- 
ple, and scans through the feature list, testing the seed 
example for membership in each feature. Since each fea- 
ture is represented by a region tree, this membership test 
is very fast. When a matching feature is found, the sys- 
tem constructs one or more candidate descriptions repre- 
senting the particular occurrence that matched. For ex- 
ample, if the seed example matches the (varying) fea- 
ture Word, the system might construct the candidate de- 
scriptions 5th Word and 2nd from last Word 
by counting words in the seed example’s record. These 
candidate descriptions are tested against the other posi- 
tive and negative examples, if any. The first consistent 
description found is returned as the generalization. 


The output of the search process depends on whether 
the user is selecting an insertion point (e.g. by clicking 
the mouse) or selecting a region (e.g. by dragging). If 
all the positive examples are zero-length regions, then 
the system assumes that the user is placing an insertion 
point, and searches for a point description. Otherwise, 
the system searches for a region description. 


To search for a point description, the system transforms 
the seed example, which is just a character offset b, into 
two fuzzy regions: [b, b; b, +-oc], which represents all re- 
gions that start at b, and [—co, b; 6, b], which represents 
all regions that end at b. The search tests these fuzzy 
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regions for intersection with each feature in the feature 
list, which is just as fast as a simple region membership 
test. Candidate descriptions generated by the search are 
transformed into point descriptions by prefixing point 
just before orpoint just after, depending 
on which fuzzy region matched the feature, and then 
the descriptions are tested for consistency with the other 
positive and negative examples. 


To search for a region description, the system first 
searches for the seed example using the basic search pro- 
cess described above. If no matching feature is found — 
because the seed example does not correspond precisely 
to a feature on the feature list — then the system splits the 
seed example into its start point and end point, and re- 
cursively searches for point descriptions for each point. 
Candidate descriptions for the start point and end point 
are transformed into a description of the entire region 
by wrapping with from. ..to..., and then tested for 
consistency with the other examples. 


This search algorithm is capable of generalizing a selec- 
tion only if it starts and ends on a feature boundary. For 
literal features, this is not constraining at all. Since a 
literal feature is a string that occurs in all records, every 
substring of a literal feature is a/so a literal feature. Thus 
every position in a literal feature lies on a feature bound- 
ary. To save space, the preprocessor only stores maximal 
literal features in the feature list, and the search phase 
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Figure 6: Coordinate map translating offsets between two ver- 
sions of a file. The old version is the word trample. Two 
regions are deleted to get the new version, tame. 


tests whether the seed example falls anywhere inside a 
maximal literal feature. 


5.5 Updating 


In simultaneous editing, the user is not only making se- 
lections, but also editing the file. Editing has two effects 
on generalization. First, every edit changes the start and 
end offsets of regions. As a result, the region sets used 
to represent features become invalid. Second, editing 
changes the file content, so the precomputed features 
may become incomplete or wrong. For example, if the 
user types some new words, then the precomputed Word 
feature becomes incomplete, since it doesn’t include the 
new words the user typed. The updating algorithm ad- 
dresses these two problems. 


From the locations and length of text inserted or deleted, 
the updating algorithm computes a coordinate map, a 
relation that translates a file offset prior to the change 
into the equivalent file offset after the change. The coor- 
dinate map can translate coordinates in either direction. 
For example, Figure 6 shows the coordinate map for a 
simple edit. Offset 3 in trample corresponds to offset 
2 in tame, and vice versa. Offsets with more than one 
possible mapping in the other version, such as offset 1 in 
tame, are resolved arbitrarily. Our prototype picks the 
largest value. 


Since the coordinate map for a group of insertions or 
deletions is always piecewise linear, it can be repre- 
sented as a sorted list of the (x,y) endpoints of each line 
segment. Ifa single edit consists of m insertions or dele- 
tions (one for each record), then this representation takes 
O(m) space. Evaluating the coordinate map function for 
a single offset takes O(log 7) time using binary search. 


A straightforward way to use the coordinate map is to 
scan down the feature list and update the start and end 


points of every feature to reflect the change. If the fea- 
ture list is long, however, and some feature sets are large 
(such as Word or Whitespace), the cost of updating ev- 
ery feature after every edit may be prohibitive. Our gen- 
eralizer takes the opposite strategy: instead of translat- 
ing all features up to the present, we translate the user’s 
positive and negative examples back to the past. The 
system maintains a global coordinate map representing 
the translation between original file coordinates (when 
simultaneous editing mode was entered and the feature 
list generated) and the current file coordinates. When an 
edit occurs, the updating algorithm computes a coordi- 
nate map for the edit and composes it with this global 
coordinate map. When the user provides positive and 
negative examples to generalize into a selection, the ex- 
amples are translated back to the original file coordinates 
using the inverse of the global coordinate map. The 
search algorithm generates a consistent description for 
the translated examples. The generated description is 
then translated forward to current file coordinates before 
being displayed as a selection. 


An important design decision in a simultaneous editing 
system that uses domain knowledge, such as Java syn- 
tax, is whether the system should attempt to reparse the 
file while the user is editing it. On one hand, reparsing 
allows the generalizer to track all the user’s changes and 
reflect those changes in its descriptions. On the other 
hand, reparsing is expensive and may fail if the file is in 
an intermediate, syntactically incorrect state. Our gener- 
alizer never reparses automatically in simultaneous edit- 
ing mode. The user can explicitly request reparsing with 
a menu command, which effectively restarts simultane- 
Ous editing using the same set of records. Otherwise, the 
feature list remains frozen in the original version of the 
file. One consequence of this decision is that the gener- 
alizer’s human-readable descriptions may be misleading 
because they refer to an earlier version. 


This design decision raises an important question. If the 
feature list is frozen, how can the user make selections in 
newly-inserted text, which didn’t exist when the feature 
list was built? This problem is handled by the update 
algorithm. Every typed insert in simultaneous editing 
mode adds a new literal feature to the feature list, since 
the typed characters are guaranteed to be identical in all 
the records. Similarly, pasting text from the clipboard 
creates a special feature that translates coordinates back 
to the source of the paste and tries to find a description 
there. When the generalizer uses one of these features 
created by editing, the feature is described as “‘some- 
where in edit’”, which can be seen in Figures 2e and 


2g. 


A disadvantage of this scheme is that the housekeep- 
ing structures — the global coordinate map and the new 
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features added for edits — grow steadily as the user ed- 
its. This growth can be slowed significantly by coalesc- 
ing adjacent insertions and deletions, although we have 
not yet implemented this. Another solution might be to 
reparse when the number of edits reaches some thresh- 
old, doing the reparsing in the background on a copy of 
the file in order to avoid interfering with the user’s edit- 
ing. In practice, however, we don’t expect space growth 
to be a serious problem. In all the applications we have 
imagined, the user spends only a few minutes in a simul- 
taneous editing session, not the hours that are typical of 
general text editing. After leaving simultaneous editing 
mode, the global coordinate map and the feature list can 
be discarded. 


6 Evaluation 


Simultaneous editing was evaluated by a small user 
study. Eight users were found by soliciting campus 
newsgroups. All were college undergraduates with sub- 
stantial text-editing experience and varying levels of pro- 
gramming experience (5 described their programming 
experience as “little” or “none,” and 3 as “some” or 
“Jots”). Users were paid for participation. Users first 
learned about simultaneous editing by reading a tutorial 
and trying the examples. The tutorial took less than 10 
minutes for all but one user (who spent 30 minutes ex- 
ploring the system). After the tutorial, each user per- 
formed the following three tasks: 


1. Put the author name and publication year in front 


of each citation. 

Before: 

1. Aha, D.W. and Kibler, D. Noise-tolerant instance-based learning algo- 
rithms. In Proceedings of the Eleventh International Joint Conference on 
Artificial Intelligence. Morgan Kaufmann, 1989, pp. 794-799 

2. Hayes-Roth, B. Pfleger, K. Morignot, P. and Lalanda, P. Plans and 
Behavior in Intelligent Agents, Technical Report KSL-95-35, Stanford 
University, 1995. 

.- (7 more) ... 

After: 

[Aha 89] Aha, D.W. and Kibler, D. Noise-tolerant instance-based learning 
algorithms. In Proceedings of the Eleventh International Joint Conference 
on Antificial Intelligence. Morgan Kaufmann, 1989, pp. 794-799. 
[Hayes-Roth 95] Hayes-Roth, B. Pfleger, K. Morignot, P. and Lalanda, P. 
Plans and Behavior in Intelligent Agents, Technical Report KSL-95-35, 
Stanford University, 1995. 

.-- (7 more) ... 


2. Reformat a list of mail aliases from HTML to text. 
Before: 
<DT><A HREF="mailto:eg@ecs.umn.edu” NICKNAME="congra”> 
Conceptual Graphs</A> 
<DT><A HREF="mailto:kif@cs.stanford.edu” NICKNAME="kif’> 
KIF</A> 
oo (5 KE)... 
After: 
:; Conceptual Graphs 
congra: mailto:cg@cs.umn.edu 
;; KIF 
kif: mailto:kif@es.stanford.edu 
... (5 more) ... 
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3. Reformat a list of baseball scores into a tagged for- 


mat (7 records). 

Before: 

Cardinals 5, Pirates 2. 

Red Sox 12, Orioles 4. 

.. (5 more) ... 

After: 

GameScore[winner 'Cardinals’; loser ‘Pirates’; scores[5, 2]]. 
GameScore[winner ‘Red Sox’; loser ‘Orioles’; scores[12,4]]. 
... (5 more) ... 


All tasks were obtained from other authors (tasks 1 and 
2 from Fujishima [3] and task 3 from Nix[12]). Af- 
ter performing a task with simultaneous editing, users 
repeated the task with manual editing, but only on the 
first three records to avoid unnecessary tedium. Users 
were instructed to work carefully and accurately at their 
own pace. All users were satisfied that they had com- 
pleted all tasks, although the finished product sometimes 
contained undetected errors, a problem discussed further 
below. No performance differences were seen between 
programmers and nonprogrammers. Aggregate times for 
each task are shown in Table |. 


Following the analysis used by Fujishima [3], we es- 
timate the leverage obtained with simultaneous editing 
by dividing the time to edit all records with simultane- 
ous editing by the time to edit just one record manu- 
ally. This ratio, which we call equivalent task size, rep- 
resents the number of records for which simultaneous 
editing time would be equal to manual editing time for 
a given user. Since manual editing time increases lin- 
early with record number and simultaneous editing time 
is roughly constant (or only slowly increasing), simul- 
taneous editing will be faster whenever the number of 
records is greater than the equivalent task size. (Note 
that the average equivalent task size is not necessarily 
equal to the ratio of the average editing times, since 
E[S/M] # E[S]/E[M],) 


As Table 1 shows, the average equivalent task sizes are 
small. In other words, the average novice user works 
faster with simultaneous editing if there are more than 
8.4 records in the first task, more than 3.6 records in the 
second task, or more than 4 records in the third task. 
Thus simultaneous editing is an improvement over man- 
ual editing even for very small repetitive editing tasks, 
and even for users with as little as 10 minutes of expe- 
rience. Some users were so slow at manual editing that 
their equivalent task size is smaller than the expert’s, so 
simultaneous editing benefits them even more. Simulta- 
neous editing also compares favorably to another PBD 
system, DEED [3]. When DEED was evaluated with 


'These estimates are actually conservative. Simultaneous editing 
always preceded manual editing for each task, so the measured time 
for simultaneous editing includes time spent thinking about and un- 
derstanding the task. For the manual editing part, users had already 
learned the task, and were able to edit at full speed. 
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Records 















Simultaneous editing 


159.6 s [84-370 s] 








Manual editing 


142.9 s [63-236 s] 21.6 s/rec[7.7-65 s/rec] | 8.4 recs [2.1-12.2 recs] 
119.1 s [64-209 s] 32.3 s/rec [19-40 s/rec] | 3.6 recs [1.9-5.8 recs] 


41.3 s/rec [16-77 s/rec] 


Equivalent task size 
novices 











expert 
4.5 recs 
1.6 recs 
2.4 recs 















4.0 recs [1.9-6.2 recs] 





Table 1: Time taken by users to perform each task (mean [min-max]). Simultaneous editing is the time to do the 
entire task with simultaneous editing. Manual editing is the time to edit 3 records of the task by hand, divided by 3 
to get a per-record estimate. Equivalent task size is the ratio between simultaneous editing time and manual editing 
time for each user; novices are users in the user study, and expert is one of the authors, provided for comparison. A 
task with more records than equivalent task size would be faster with simultaneous editing than manual editing. 


novice users on tasks | and 2, the reported equivalent 
task sizes averaged 42 and ranged from 5 to 200, which 
is worse on average and considerably more variable than 
simultaneous editing. 


Another important part of system performance is gener- 
alization accuracy. Each incorrect generalization forces 
the user to make at least one additional action, such as 
selecting a counterexample or providing an additional 
positive or negative example. In the user study, users 
made a total of 188 selections that were used for edit- 
ing. Of these, 158 selections (84%) were correct imme- 
diately, requiring no further examples. The remaining 
selections needed either | or 2 extra examples to general- 
ize correctly. On average, only 0.26 additional examples 
were needed per selection. Unfortunately, users tended 
to overlook slightly-incorrect generalizations, particu- 
larly generalizations that selected only half of the hy- 
phenated author “Hayes-Roth” or the two-word baseball 
team “Red Sox”. As a result, the overall error rate for 
simultaneous editing was slightly worse than for manual 
editing: 8 of the 24 simultaneous editing sessions ended 
with at least one uncorrected error, whereas 5 of 24 man- 
ual editing sessions ended with uncorrected errors. If the 
two most common selection errors had been noticed by 
users, the error rate for simultaneous editing would have 
dropped to only 2 of 24. We are currently studying ways 
to call the user’s attention to possible selection errors [8]. 


After doing the tasks, users were asked to evaluate the 
system’s ease-of-use, trustworthiness, and usefulness on 
a 5-point Likert scale. These questions were also bor- 
rowed from Fujishima [3]. The results, shown in Fig- 
ure 7, are generally positive. 


7 Status and Future Work 


Simultaneous editing has been implemented in LAPIS, 
a browser/editor designed for processing structured text. 
LAPIS is written in Java 1.1, extending the JFC text ed- 
itor component JEditorPane. Directions for obtaining 
LAPIS are found at the end of this paper. 


We have many ideas for future work. First and perhaps 
most challenging is the problem of scaling up to large 
tasks. Although our prototype is far from a toy, since it 
can handle 100KB files with relative ease, many interest- 
ing tasks involve megabytes of data spread across mul- 
tiple files. Large data sets pose several problems for si- 
multaneous editing. The first problem is system respon- 
siveness. Making a million edits with every keystroke 
may slow the system down to a crawl, particularly if the 
text editor uses a gap buffer to store the text [2]. Gap 
buffers are used by many editors, among them Emacs 
and JEditorPane, the Java class on which our prototype 
is based. With a gap buffer and a record set that spans 
the entire file, typing a single character forces the editor 
to move nearly every byte in the buffer. One way to ad- 
dress this problem is to delay edits to the rest of the file 
until the user scrolls. Another solution would be to have 
multiple gaps in the buffer, one for each record. 


Another problem with large files is checking for incor- 
rect generalizations. When editing a small file, the user 
can just scan through the entire file to ensure that a se- 
lection has been generalized properly. With a large file, 
scanning becomes infeasible. We have several ideas for 
secondary visualizations that might help with this prob- 
lem. One is a “bird’s-eye view” showing the entire file 
(in greeked text), so that deviations in an otherwise regu- 
lar highlight can be noticed ata glance. Another is an ab- 
breviated context view, showing only the selected lines 
from each record. A third view is an “unusual matches” 
view, showing only the most unusual examples of the 
generalization, found by clustering the matches [8]. 


A third problem with large data sets is where the data re- 
sides. For interactive simultaneous editing, the data must 
fit in RAM, with some additional overhead for parsing 
and storing feature lists. For large data sets, this is im- 
practical. However, it is easy to imagine interactively 
editing a small sample of the data to record a macro 
which is applied in batch mode to the rest of the data. 
The batch mode could minimize its memory require- 
ments by reading and processing one record at a time 
(or one translation unit at a time, if it depends on a Java 
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Would you use it for your own tasks? 


very likely Pes 2s eee 


somewhat 
likely 


neutral 
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unlikely — 
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Figure 7: User responses to questions about simultaneous editing. 


or HTML parser). Macros recorded from simultaneous 
editing would most likely be more reliable than key- 
board macros recorded from single-cursor editing, since 
simultaneous editing finds general patterns representing 
each selection. The larger and more representative the 
sample used to demonstrate the macro, the more correct 
the patterns would be. The macro could also be saved 
for later reuse. 


8 Conclusions 


Simultaneous editing is an effective way for users to per- 
form repetitive text editing tasks interactively, using fa- 
miliar editing commands. Its combination of interactiv- 
ity and domain specificity makes simultaneous editing a 
useful addition to our basket of tools for text process- 
ing, which is practical for inclusion in a wide variety of 
editors. 


The LAPIS browser/editor, which includes an imple- 
mentation of simultaneous editing with Java source 
code, may be downloaded from 


http: //www.cs.cmu.edu/~rcm/lapis/ 
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Abstract 


Web server performance has steadily improved since the 
inception of the World Wide Web. We observe perfor- 
mance gains of two orders of magnitude between the 
original process-based Web servers and today’s threaded 
Web servers. Commercial and academic Web servers 
achieved much of these gains using new or improved 
event-notification mechanisms and techniques to elimi- 
nate reading and copying data, both of which required 
new operating system primitives. More recently, exper- 
imental and production Web servers began integrating 
HTTP processing in the TCP/IP stack and providing zero 
copy access to a kernel-managed cache. These kernel- 
mode Web servers improved upon newer user-mode Web 
servers by a factor of two to six. 


This paper analyzes the significant performance gap 
between the newer user-mode and kernel-mode Web 
servers on Linux and Windows 2000. Several user-mode 
and kernel-mode Web servers are compared in three ar- 
eas: data movement, event notification, and communica- 
tion code path. To establish a user-mode baseline, the pa- 
per measures the performance of highly optimized Web 
servers. The paper positions these user-mode implemen- 
tations with those from related research projects. In par- 
ticular, the “Adaptive Fast Path Architecture” (AFPA) is 
described and then used to implement kernel-mode Web 
servers on Linux and Windows 2000. AFPA is a platform 
for implementing kernel-mode network servers on pro- 
duction operating systems without kernel modifications. 
AFPA runs on Linux, Windows 2000, AIX, and S/390. 
The results show that kernel-mode performance greatly 
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exceeds the performance of user-mode servers imple- 
menting a variety of performance optimizations. The 
paper concludes that significant opportunities remain to 
bridge the gap between user-mode and kernel-mode Web 
server performance. 


1 Introduction 


Increasing demand for Web content and services has mo- 
tivated techniques to grow Web server capacity. As a 
result, Web server performance has steadily improved 
and Web-hosting infrastructure has become more com- 
plex. Today’s Web “farms” are multi-tiered and employ 
several types of specialized server systems dedicated to 
caching static content, applications, and databases. For 
example, network service providers use proxy caches 
to geographically distribute content on behalf of spe- 
cific customers. This reduces bandwidth costs and im- 
proves end-user response times. Akamai [1], for in- 
stance, has built a commercial service for caching por- 
tions of their customer’s static content using geograph- 
ically distributed edge caches. In addition to caching 
static content, Web servers are able to cache dynamic 
content such as price lists, stock quotes, or sports scores. 
Dynamic content often changes at a coarse enough fre- 
quency or requires publishing at intervals sufficient for 
caching. Commercial efforts [2] and research projects 
[3] have successfully exploited the ability to cache most 
forms of dynamic content at the front tier of a Web deliv- 
ery architecture. While some forms of dynamic content 
have real-time publishing requirements and remain dif- 
ficult to cache, it has been shown by [4] that the ratio 
between all forms of dynamic and static content has re- 
mained constant, defying the commonly-held belief that 
dynamic workloads will dominate over time. 


Caching Web servers are well-suited to analyzing net- 
work server performance tradeoffs. These servers are 
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simple to implement and measure with existing, unmodi- 
fied static Web benchmarks. Caching Web servers reduce 
network server logic to parsing an HTTP GET request. 
It’s possible to parse such a request with a few lines of C 
code. What remains is experimentation with thread mod- 
els, scheduling mechanisms, and new operating system 
primitives to reduce memory copies. The simplicity of 
parsing HTTP GET requests reduces the complexity of 
the code required for kernel-mode caching Web servers. 
Furthermore, it’s usually possible to implement kernel- 
mode caching Web servers without modifying the oper- 
ating system kernel, providing useful control cases for 
assessing user-mode optimizations. 


This paper analyzes the performance gap between 
the fastest currently available user-mode caching Web 
servers and their kernel-mode counterparts while hold- 
ing the operating system and hardware fixed. The goal 
of this analysis is to identify the potential performance 
gains possible for future user-mode primitives. User- 
mode servers employing current “best practices” are used 
to establish a baseline for fastest possible user-mode per- 
formance. The tested user-mode servers employ several 
techniques to minimize data copies and reduce overhead 
of network event notification. The paper measures sev- 
eral kernel-mode Web servers, including servers based 
on a platform called “Adaptive Fast Path Architecture” 
(AFPA). The experiments are repeated for two differ- 
ent operating systems: Linux 2.3.51 and Windows 2000. 
In all cases, the CPU hardware, TCP/IP stack, network 
hardware and operating system are held constant. 


The paper compares the performance of several user- 
mode and kernel-mode caching Web servers using dif- 
ferent workloads. The results show a wide performance 
margin between the better performing user-mode and 
kernel-mode servers. The user-mode servers are shown 
effective in reducing memory copies and reads while also 
reducing scheduling overhead with efficient event no- 
tification mechanisms and single thread, asynchronous 
I/O implementations. The best of these efforts are still 
two to six times slower than the fastest achieved kernel- 
mode performance on the unmodified Linux and Win- 
dows 2000 operating systems tested using the same hard- 
ware. The results reveal significant potential to improve 
user-mode server performance. 


The paper is organized as follows: Section 2 classifies 
Web server performance issues, describes current user- 
mode and kernel-mode approaches, and describes related 
work. Section 3 describes the Adaptive Fast Path Ar- 
chitecture, a platform for building kernel-mode network 
servers. Section 4 describes the methodology used to 
measure and analyze user-mode and kernel-mode Web 
server implementations. Section 5 reports and analyzes 
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the performance results for representative user-mode and 
kernel-mode Web servers. Finally, Section 6 draws con- 
clusions from the performance analysis, and Section 7 
makes recommendations regarding Web server design, 
and describes future work. 


2 Web Server Performance Issues 


Techniques to improve caching Web server performance 
address one or more of the following objectives: elimi- 
nation of data copies and reads, reduction of scheduling 
and context switching overhead due to event notification, 
and reduction of overall communication overhead in the 
socket layer, TCP/IP stack, link layer, and network inter- 
face hardware. 


2.1 Data Copies and Reads 


Eliminating copies and reads for a Web transaction of- 
fers significant performance improvements for large re- 
sponses. Data copies can be difficult to avoid in user- 
mode Web servers where the data to be sent resides in the 
file system cache. In cases where data is already mapped 
into the user-mode address space, BSD-style socket im- 
plementations will perform one or more copies before 
delivering the data to the network adapter. Even where 
data copies are eliminated, the additional overhead in 
reading the data to compute a checksum remains. The 
data copy problem is solved by providing a mechanism to 
send response data directly from the file system cache to 
the network interface. The checksum problem is solved 
either by precomputing and embedding the checksum in 
a Web cache object or by relying on network interface 
hardware to offload the checksum computation. 


2.2 Event Notification 


A second performance issue is minimizing the cost of 
event notification. We define event notification as the 
queuing of a client request by a server for response by a 
server task. In the case of a HTTP 1.0 request, the client 
request is formed by the arrival of a TCP SYN packet 
and subsequent data packets containing the request. The 
server must handle these two events with minimal over- 
head. First, it must complete the three-way TCP hand- 
shake started with the arrival of the first SYN packet. 
Second, it must receive the data forming the request, and 
read this data into a user-mode memory area. To handle 
multiple clients, the server supports concurrency either 
by assigning a single task from a pool of tasks to each 
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client request or by using asynchronous system calls to 
manage many requests with a few tasks. 


Achieving efficient event notification requires a thread 
model with minimal scheduling overhead. The map- 
ping between threads and requests is taxonomized by 
[5] as multiple process/thread (MP) or single process 
event driven (SPED). In the MP model, a server cre- 
ates a new task for each new request. Because creat- 
ing a new task can be time consuming, most MP servers 
reduce the overhead by pre-allocating a pool of tasks. 
However, pre-allocating a pool of tasks to avoid task cre- 
ation still incurs unwanted scheduling overhead. Every 
request requires a reschedule to the task for that request. 
Apache [6] is the canonical example of the MP archi- 
tecture. Ideally, the unnecessary scheduling inherent to 
the MP model is avoided in a design where a single task 
services requests on behalf of multiple clients. 


In the SPED model, a few processes handle requests 
from multiple clients concurrently. The SPED model re- 
lies on asynchronous notification mechanism for notify- 
ing a server task of incoming network requests. For ex- 
ample, select () is the event notification mechanism 
commonly used on user-mode UNIX Web servers and 
VO completion ports are commonly used on Windows 
2000. Web servers such as Zeus [7], IIS [8] use a SPED 
model. Flash [5] also uses a SPED model for cached con- 
tent, using only one thread for serving cache hits. The 
Windows 2000 APIs implementing zero copy data trans- 
fer and efficient event notification are described in [9]. 


2.3 Communication Code Path 


A third performance issue is the overall communication 
code path through the socket layer, TCP/IP stack, link 
layer, and network interface. The socket layer is not nec- 
essarily tailored to the needs of Web servers. Researchers 
have modified existing socket APIs or implemented new 
APIs with Web servers in mind [10]. 


Some commercial operating systems provide interfaces 
specifically for Web servers. In particular, Windows NT 
provides interfaces eliminating redundant system calls: 
AcceptEx() and TransmitFile(). In addition to 
other benefits, these interfaces aggregate several system 
calls, reducing the code path between the Web server 
and TCP/IP stack. For example, AcceptEx() com- 
bines accepting a new connection, reading the request 
data, and obtaining peer address information, eliminat- 
ing system calls and redundant socket layer code. Like- 
wise, TransmitFile() combines reading data from 
the file system and writing header and data to the socket, 
also eliminating system calls. 


In addition to socket layer optimizations, the TCP/IP 
stack has also been improved for Web server work- 
loads. For example, TCP/IP implementations have 
been redesigned to efficiently manage short-lived con- 
nections [11]. Commercial operating systems have also 
been optimized for short-lived connections, improving 
management of TCP control blocks and sockets in the 
TIME_WAIT TCP/IP state. 


The network interface hardware and corresponding 
driver are other key places for optimizations in the com- 
munication code path. For the purposes of this paper, 
we hold the network interface and driver implementa- 
tions fixed when comparing servers on the same oper- 
ating system. For completeness, it should be noted that 
network interfaces and their drivers can have a significant 
impact on performance. “Smart” network interface cards 
with on board processors are capable of coalescing inter- 
rupts, offloading fragmentation, checksum computation, 
and higher level TCP/IP processing such as connection 
establishment [12]. 


2.4 Current Approaches 


User-mode Approaches 


This paper analyzes several user-mode Web servers tak- 
ing advantage of the performance enhancements de- 
scribed above. These user-mode Web servers rely heav- 
ily on the operating system to provide the primitives nec- 
essary to reduce data movement, limit event notification 
overhead, and minimize the communication code path. 
One approach is to optimize existing interfaces and their 
implementations. For example, implementations of se- 
lect () and poll() have been improved by [13, 14] 
to reduce event notification overhead. 


Another approach is to define completely new interfaces, 
building Web servers around these new interfaces. For 
example, new user-mode interfaces to eliminate memory 
copies and mitigate checksum computation include IO- 
Lite [15] and Windows NT’s TransmitFile() API. 
IO-Lite provides a generic interface and mechanism to 
unify data management among operating system sub- 
systems and user-mode servers. TransmitFile() 
provides the same performance effect in avoiding data 
copies, but is limited to sending files with prefix or suffix 
data from the file system cache. AIX implements a simi- 
lar zero copy API called sendfile(). Linux provides 
a sendfile() API, but the implementation requires a 
data copy to move the data from the file system to the 
network stack. This paper analyzes the performance of 
IS and Zeus, two production Web servers leveraging ex- 
amples of these new APIs. Lastly, the paper describes 
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an additional SPED user-mode Web server for Windows 
2000 and Linux called Howl. Howl is described in more 
detail in Section 5.3. 


Kernel-mode Approaches 


Kernel-mode Web servers have been implemented in the 
context of both production and experimental operating 
systems. Migration of services considered integral to 
a server’s operation into the kernel is not a new idea. 
For example, most commercial operating systems in- 
clude kernel-mode file servers. Delivery of static Web 
responses amounts to sending files on a network inter- 
face and does not require extensive request parsing. A 
kernel-mode Web server can fetch response data from a 
file system or kernel-managed Web cache. If the kernel- 
mode caching Web server determines that it cannot serve 
the request from its cache, it forwards it to a full-featured 
user-mode Web server. 


Kernel-mode Web servers can be characterized accord- 
ing to the degree of their integration with the TCP/IP 
stack and whether responses are derived in a thread or in- 
terrupt context. Microsoft’s Scalable Web Cache (SWC) 
[16] is tightly integrated with the Windows 2000 TCP/IP 
stack. By contrast, Linux’s kKHTTPd [17] uses socket in- 
terfaces in kernel-mode. Both SWC and kHTTPd han- 
dle response processing from kernel-mode threads. TUX 
[18] is another in-kernel Web server introduced by Red- 
Hat on Linux. Like kHTTPd, TUX uses a threaded 
model, but it offers greater features and performance. 
First, TUX caches objects in a pinned memory cache 
rather than using the file system. Second, TUX imple- 
ments zero copy TCP send from this pinned memory 
cache and a checksum cache for network adapters with- 
out hardware support for offloading checksum computa- 
tion. 


Other Approaches 


In addition to extending production operating systems, 
researchers have implemented specialized or new operat- 
ing systems to experiment with Web server performance. 
The Lava hit-server [19] achieves cache performance 
limited only by memory bus bandwidth. While this pa- 
per holds the TCP/IP stack, network driver, and network 
hardware fixed, the hit-server focuses on network driver 
optimizations and a non-TCP transport protocol to min- 
imize memory conflicts between the CPU and network 
controller for performance. The Cheetah Web server [20] 
is another example of a Web server designed with perfor- 
mance in mind on a new operating system. Rather than 
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extending production systems as described in this paper, 
the Cheetah Web server uses a specialized TCP stack on 
a research operating system called Exokernel [21]. The 
Exokernel approach demonstrates the performance pos- 
sible when subsystems such as the network stack and file 
system are tightly integrated. The AFPA results in this 
paper appear consistent with the factor of three to six 
performance gain reported for Cheetah on the Exokernel 
operating system. However, the AFPA results use un- 
modified, production operating systems allowing direct 
comparisons with state of the art user-mode optimiza- 
tions on Linux and Windows 2000. 


3 AFPA 


We now provide a brief overview of the Adaptive Fast 
Path Architecture (AFPA) [22], a software architecture 
for high-performance network servers. AFPA features: 


e Support for a variety of application protocols. 
e Direct integration with the TCP/IP protocol stack. 


e A kernel-managed, zero copy cache. 


3.1 Overview 


AFPA is a flexible kernel-mode platform for high- 
performance network servers. The architecture is flexible 
in several ways. First, it can be applied to a variety of ap- 
plication protocols such as HTTP, FTP, LDAP, and DNS. 
Such protocols are implemented as AFPA modules. Sec- 
ond, it has been implemented on four platforms: Linux, 
Windows 2000, AIX, and OS/390. The latter three im- 
plementations have been incorporated into current IBM 
products, the first of which was released as the Netfinity 
Web Server Accelerator in 1998. The architecture was 
implemented on Linux and Windows 2000 solely as a 
kernel module. Third, it can be used as a caching server 
or an efficient layer 7 router. Fourth, it can be tightly inte- 
grated and co-located with a conventional user-level net- 
work server or implemented as a stand-alone front-end 
accelerator that offloads processing from a set of “back- 
end” servers without requiring any modification to the 
conventional servers. Fifth, AFPA can be used to enforce 
quality of service [23]. This section focuses on AFPA 
application to Web servers. 


Several factors contribute to AFPA’s efficiency. These 
factors are now described in terms of data movement, 
event notification, and communication code path for the 
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Linux and Windows 2000 AFPA implementations. First, 
data copies and reads are eliminated, improving perfor- 
mance when sending larger responses. The data copies 
are avoided by passing references to pinned cache ob- 
jects directly to the protocol stack. Reads are eliminated 
by avoiding checksum computation when sending cache 
objects as responses. On Windows 2000, checksum com- 
putation is off-loaded to the network interface hardware. 
On Linux, cache objects include pre-computed check- 
sums. 


Second, scheduling and context switching overhead in 
responding to TCP/IP events is significantly reduced or 
eliminated using AFPA. AFPA parses requests on the 
same software interrupt on which TCP/IP processing oc- 
curs. AFPA then sends corresponding responses from the 
same interrupt context or queues the response for sending 
in a thread context. In implementations where responses 
are derived from software interrupt context, no schedul- 
ing or context switching overhead is incurred. As shown 
in Section 5, responding from software interrupt provides 
better performance, but responses must reside in pinned 
memory. The AFPA module can also use a thread-based 
configuration where responses are sent from a thread 
context. This approach mitigates livelock problems in- 
herent to the software interrupt approach [24]. A hybrid 
approach has also been implemented. Requests for con- 
tent not currently pinned are processed on software inter- 
rupt, but unpinned responses are sent from a kernel-mode 
thread context where page faults are tolerated. 


Third, the overall communication overhead incurred in 
AFPA implementations is less than a user-mode server 
relying on a socket API. AFPA interfaces directly with 
TCP/IP by overloading TCP/IP events with HTTP spe- 
cific processing. These events include connection estab- 
lishment (SYN), data arrival, and disconnection (FIN). 
In overloading these events, AFPA drives a state machine 
associated with the protocol modules such as HTTP. Di- 
rect integration with TCP avoids the queueing and de- 
scriptor management incurred using a socket API. 


3.2 State Machine 


Using a state machine interface, it is possible to imple- 
ment a variety of protocols in the AFPA framework. Pro- 
tocol specific code for a given application such as Web 
serving is encapsulated in an AFPA module. 


Each AFPA module is partitioned into three components: 
state, program actions, and control elements. AFPA 
manages three types of internal state data for each mod- 
ule instance: global data, connection data, and request 
data. Global data is data independent of each connec- 


tion and request. Connection data is information that 
changes on a per connection basis. Request data is in- 
formation that changes per request within the same con- 
nection. State functions are either written by the mod- 
ule developer, exist in another AFPA module’s library 
of state functions, or are intrinsic to AFPA as a general 
service. State functions indirectly manage state transi- 
tions through a separately managed table. The layer of 
indirection permits state functions to be reusable and re- 
configurable. 


Derive Cached 
Response 
Derive Remote 
Response 
Derive Uncached 
Response 
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Figure 1: AFPA HTTP State Machine 
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A simplified version of the state machine used by the 
AFPA HTTP module is shown in Figure 1. The state 
machine illustrates how the HTTP module can be used as 
a standalone Web cache, work in conjunction with a user- 
mode Web server, or act as a front end Web cache for one 
or more back end Web servers. The module implements 
a function corresponding to each of the following client 
connection states: 


e Derive Request 


This function is invoked when new data is received 
on aconnection. When sufficient data has arrived to 
complete a well-formed request, the function com- 
putes the parsed request, storing it in the connection 
data structure. 


e Derive Cached Response 


This function uses the parsed request in the connec- 
tion data structure to perform a key-based lookup in 
the AFPA cache. If successful, the cache object is 
sent. If unsuccessful, the connection transitions to 
Derive Miss Response state. 


e Derive Miss Response 
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This function is invoked when a response is not 
found in the AFPA cache. The HTTP module ei- 
ther performs necessary file I/O to create a new 
cache object (Derive Uncached Response), 
passes the request to a local user-mode Web server 
(Derive Deferred Response), or sends the 
request to a remote Web server (Derive Remote 
Response). 


e Derive Uncached Response 


This function creates a cache object and response 
header. The file is either read into the newly created 
cache object or a reference to the file system cache 
is created depending on the AFPA implementation. 
Once created, the cache object is sent to the client. 
Any errors creating the cache object may result in 
sending request to another Web server or generating 
an error response. 


e Derive Remote Response 


This function routes the parsed request to a remote 
server. In versions of AFPA modules acting as 
content-based routers, this function expands to an 
alternate state machine for managing connections to 
other Web servers. 


e Derive Deferred Response 


This function routes the parsed request to a user- 
mode server which takes control of the connection. 


e Send Engine 


The Send Engine is a function invoked by the 
Derive Cached Response or Derive Un- 
cached Response states. The send engine 
sends the cache object. Persistence, serialization, 
and fragmentation of large requests are managed by 
AFPA. This function is exported by the AFPA run- 
time system. 


3.3. TCP/IP Integration 


A key aspect of AFPA is its close integration with the 
TCP/IP protocol stack. Layer 7 protocols are processed 
on the same software interrupt on which TCP/IP in- 
put processing occurs. To achieve this, AFPA relies on 
the ability to extend the TCP/IP stack through callback 
mechanisms. AFPA cache objects use native TCP/IP 
data structures such as BSD mbufs, Linux skbuffs, or 
Windows 2000 MDLs (lists of chained page frames used 
to describe buffers) [25]. 
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3.3.1 Linux TCP/IP Integration 


AFPA on Linux intercepts events in the TCP/IP stack 
without kernel modification. The Linux kernel socket 
structure contains function pointers which are invoked 
whenever the state of the connection changes, inbound 
data is queued on the socket, or outbound data is removed 
from the socket queue. AFPA on Linux replaces the data 
arrival hook with its own. When the first data packet ar- 
rives on the socket, the main AFPA hook gets called from 
within the network bottom half (i.e. software interrupt 
handler). AFPA then parses the request packet, looks up 
the cache object, queues the response in the socket out- 
put queue, and sends the response. If the request does 
not fit entirely into the first packet, AFPA creates a con- 
nection context which it retrieves when the next packet 
arrives and parses the request. 


To manage sending data, AFPA on Linux rewrites the 
skbuff free hook, which is called whenever a network 
buffer is freed. This hook is used to send responses in 64 
kB chunks. The last packet of a chunk is flagged. When 
the AFPA hook detects that last packet of a chunk, the 
AFPA hook sends the next chunk. When a request is not 
found in the cache, the request is queued and picked up 
by a service kernel thread. Tight synchronization has to 
be provided between the thread and the software inter- 
rupt which are competing for the socket’s accept queue. 


AFPA on Linux allocates a number of 128 KB blocks 
of pinned memory which are managed by AFPA’s own 
memory allocator. When APFA creates a cache ob- 
ject, it opens the corresponding file and reads it into 
Ethernetframe-sized buffers. AFPA allocates space in 
each buffer for TCP, IP, and Ethernet headers. It re- 
serves additional space in the first buffer for HTTP head- 
ers. When APFA receives a request, it fills in the HTTP 
header and queues each frame associated with the ob- 
ject for transmission. For large responses, AFPA queues 
frames in 64 KB chunks. If an additional request is re- 
ceived for a cache object that is in the process of being 
sent, AFPA makes an additional copy of the buffer (i.e. 
Ethernet frame). 


3.3.2 Windows 2000 TCP/IP Integration 


On Windows, AFPA interacts with the TCP stack using 
the Transport Driver Interface (TDI) [25]. TDI is an 
interface, defined by Microsoft, by which kernel-mode 
“clients” interact with protocol drivers such as TCP/IP. 
TDI defines a set of client requests, including accept, 
connect, disconnect, send, and receive. It also defines 
a set of callback routines, each associated with a net- 
work event such as connection establishment, discon- 
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nection, and reception. TDI allows but does not require 
a client to register a callback routine for any event per 
connection end point. TDI uses an asynchronous model. 
Each request has an associated client-specified comple- 
tion routine that is invoked when the request completes 
(whether synchronously or asynchronously). Client- 
registered callback routines are invoked asynchronously 
as well. 


When a TCP SYN packet arrives on a port to which 
AFPA is bound, TDI invokes AFPA’s connect event han- 
dler. This routine allocates an AFPA connection struc- 
ture, in which application-specific information associ- 
ated with the connection is stored, then builds and returns 
an accept request. The completion routine for the accept 
request simply cleans up in case of error. Arrival of re- 
quest data from the client causes AFPA’s receive event 
handler to be invoked. 


On Windows 2000, AFPA reads cache objects from the 
file system, pins them in memory, and passes them to 
the TCP stack in 64 KB chunks. Each chunk is repre- 
sented by an entry in the cache object’s pin array. When 
AFPA creates a cache object, it opens the correspond- 
ing file. AFPA initializes each entry in the pin array to 
indicate that the corresponding chunk has not yet been 
read or pinned. When it sends a cache object, AFPA se- 
quentially traverses the object’s pin array. If a chunk is 
currently pinned, its pin count is incremented, and it is 
sent immediately in the context of a software interrupt. 
If the chunk is not pinned, the request must be queued 
to a pool of worker threads because the Windows 2000 
memory architecture does not permit access to unpinned 
memory from software interrupts. The send completion 
routine decrements the pin count (which acts as a refer- 
ence count) for the current chunk and repeats the process 
for the next chunk. 


3.4 Cache Architecture 


A complete description of the AFPA cache is beyond 
the scope of this paper. We do, however describe sev- 
eral aspects particularly relevant to response processing. 
First, AFPA cache objects contain mutable header data, 
immutable header data, and data payload. On Windows 
2000, the cache object is represented as an MDL. Cache 
objects do not include precomputed checksums because 
Windows 2000 supports a number of network adapters 
that offload checksum computation as well as payload 
fragmentation. On Linux, the cache object is presented 
as a list of skbuff structures with precomputed check- 
sums. This architecture allows zero copy send opera- 
tions, not supported by the Linux 2.2 kernel. Second, 
AFPA cache objects are opaque data types which can be 


backed by any number of memory systems. For exam- 
ple, it is possible to implement AFPA cache objects using 
Windows 2000 support for x86 PAE (Physical Address 
Extensions) mode and manage a cache of up to 64 GB in 
size. It is also possible to back AFPA cache objects di- 
rectly with the file system cache, thereby leveraging the 
system cache for selected cached files. Third, the cache 
architecture supports a hybrid approach to handling re- 
sponses at software interrupt or kernel thread. This al- 
lows a two level cache where frequently accessed small 
files remained pinned, allowing them to be delivered in 
a software interrupt context, while larger and less fre- 
quently accessed files are served using threads. Finally, 
cache objects are divided into fragments. Each fragment 
can be pinned and passed to the TCP/IP stack indepen- 
dently. 


4 Experimental Methodology 


In this section, we present experimental methodology 
used to compare user-mode Web server performance 
with kernel-mode implementations based on the AFPA 
framework described in the previous section. The goal 
of the methodology is to establish a baseline for user- 
mode performance and compare the best performing 
user-mode approaches with Web servers based on AFPA. 
We compare several user-mode and kernel-mode HTTP 
servers: Apache 1.3.9 [6], Zeus 3.3.5 [7], IIS 5.0 [8], and 
two experimental Web servers referred to as Howl. We 
also consider other kernel-mode Web servers: kHTTPd 
[17] and TUX [18] on Linux, and Microsoft’s SWC 2.0 
[16]. 


4.1 Workload 


We use two different synthetic workloads for our ex- 
periments: SPECWeb96 [26] and WebStone 2.5 [27]. 
SPECWeb96 was the first standard HTTP benchmark. 
The SPECWeb96 working set comprises files that range 
in size from 100 bytes to 900 kB, where small files are 
referenced more often than large files (50% of the total 
number of requests reference files smaller than 10 kB). 
In addition, the SPECWeb96 working set scales with the 
expected server throughput. In all of our experiments, the 
entire working set fit into the server’s RAM, thus avoid- 
ing any performance distortion due to disk accesses. 


SPECWeb96 has been superseded by SPECWeb99 
as the industry-accepted Web serving benchmark. 
SPECWeb99 exercises HTTP/1.1 features, such as per- 
sistent connections, and includes requests for dynami- 
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cally generated pages. 


Although SPECWeb96 does not take into account some 
aspects of current HTTP workloads (e.g. no persistent 
connections, no dynamic content), it is well suited for 
measuring static file serving performance, which is the 
main purpose of our performance evaluation. Further- 
more, large HTTP sites often use several servers that 
are partitioned into groups serving different types of 
content such as static files, user logins, and databases. 
The static content servers are likely to experience work- 
loads similar to the SPECWeb96 workload. Finally, the 
SPECWeb96 execution guidelines are sufficiently strict 
as to allow meaningful comparison of independently re- 
ported results. 


The results presented here do not meet SPEC Web96 re- 
porting guidelines and are not certified SPECWeb96 re- 
sults. The SPECWeb96 benchmark was executed for 
the largest workload corresponding to the reported result 
rather than ten evenly spaced lower throughput work- 
loads as required by SPECWeb96 for reporting purposes. 
This does not affect the results reported in this paper. 


WebStone is another HTTP server benchmark. Unlike 
SPECWeb96, it allows a user to change the workload 
characteristics, making it easier to identify performance 
bottlenecks for given file sizes. For WebStone, our work- 
load consists of fixed-size files, ranging from 64 bytes to 
1 MB. The file size is varied in each test. 


4.2 Test Environment 


Experiments were performed on two operating systems: 
Windows 2000 Advanced Server (build 2195) and Red- 
Hat Linux 6.1 with a Linux 2.3.51 kernel. One server, 
TUX, which does not run on a Linux 2.3.51 kernel, was 
run on a Linux 2.4.0 kernel instead. AFPA on Windows 
2000, IIS, and SWC were run on Windows 2000. AFPA 
on Linux, kHTTPd, TUX, Zeus, and Apache were run 
on Linux. To quantify the benefit of serving responses 
in a software interrupt context, a version of AFPA that 
does not include this optimization and instead serves all 
responses using kernel threads was implemented. 


All experiments were performed on the same server 
hardware: an IBM Netfinity 7000 M10 with four 450 
Mhz Pentium II Xeon processors, 4 GB of RAM and four 
Alteon ACEnic gigabit Ethernet adapters. The server 
hardware has two 33 Mhz PCI buses (one 32 bit and one 
64 bit). Each PCI bus had two gigabit Ethernet adapters. 
Distributing these adapters over the two PCI buses was 
necessary to maximize the bandwidth of the memory bus. 
For all experiments, only one of the server’s four CPUs 
were used. The presence of three empty CPU sock- 
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ets does not interfere with the uniprocessor experiments. 
Ten client machines were used to generate load. The 
clients were IBM Intellistation Z-Pro systems with two 
450 Mhz Pentium II Xeon processors, 256 MB RAM), 
and a single Alteon ACEnic gigabit Ethernet adapter. 
The clients ran RedHat Linux 6.1 and were connected 
to the server via a pair of Alteon ACEswitch 180 gigabit 
Ethernet switches. 


The Netfinity 7000 M10 supports up to 280 MB/s mem- 
ory to memory bandwidth based on timing memcpy (). 
In practice, the tested Netfinity hardware is at most 
capable of 200 MB/s bandwidth from main memory 
to the PCI buses. Including TCP/IP headers, HTTP 
request, and HTTP response, the maximum possible 
SPECWeb96 result is 11,400 requests per second. 


All experiments were run using 9000 byte (jumbo) Eth- 
ernet frames. We chose jumbo Ethernet frames rather 
than standard 1500 byte Ethernet frames since it allowed 
our SPEC Web96 results to be compared with officially 
published results [26]. Limited experiments using stan- 
dard Ethernet frames did not reveal in any significant dif- 
ference in the performance trends seen with 9000 byte 
frames. 


We note the following limitations of our test method- 
ology. All experiments were performed with the same 
limited number of client machines. Our results focus al- 
most entirely on uniprocessor rather than multiprocessor 
servers. Experiments were performed solely with non- 
persistent connections. Our analysis is constrained to 
static content only. Finally, results are reported only for 
the Linux and Windows 2000 operating systems running 
on the same Intel processor. 


4.3 Performance Tuning 


On the server side, Linux and Windows 2000, as well as 
each individual Web server, were tuned to achieve max- 
imum performance. To this end, we used tuning param- 
eters provided with submitted SPECWeb96 results. For 
servers that support time-to-live values for cached ob- 
jects, we set the timeout to eliminate cache invalidations. 
This ensures we achieve a 100% hit rate. 


5 Performance Analysis 


Two benchmarks are used to compare the user-mode and 
kernel-mode Web servers. SPEC Web96 is used for com- 
paring workloads with mixed file sizes. Webstone is used 
to compare performance for fixed file sizes. 
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5.1 SPECWeb96 workload 


The results for the SPECWeb96 workload are presented 
in Figure 2. Results are presented for the following 
user-mode Web servers: Apache (Linux), Zeus (Linux), 
IS (Windows 2000). Results are also presented for the 
following kernel-mode Web servers: kKHTTPd (Linux), 
TUX (Linux), SWC (Windows 2000), AFPA on Linux, 
and AFPA on Windows 2000. Table 1 enumerates and 
describes the Web servers tested on Linux and Windows 
2000. 
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MP/user filesystem 
filesystem 
filesystem 
filesystem 
memory 

fs or mem 
fs or mem 


SPED/user 
SPED/user 


SPED/kermel 
SPED/kernel 
SPED/kernel 
softint/kernel 





Table 1: Web Server Characteristics 


The “architecture” column describes servers as MP, 
SPED, or softint (software interrupt) as defined in Sec- 
tion 2.2 and kernel-mode or user-mode. The “cache” at 

tribute defines whether the Web server’s cache is backed 
by the file system, memory, or both. The “O copy” col- 
umn indicates whether or not the Web server performs a 
copy to send a cache object. The “direct TCP” column 
indicates whether or not the Web server is directly inte- 
grated with the TCP/IP stack or uses the socket layer. 


SPECWeb96 ops/sec 
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AFPA/Jinux 


AFP 
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Figure 2: SPECWeb96 results 


The results show that AFPA on Linux achieves the fastest 
performance of the tested servers. The SPEC Web96 re- 
sult of 10,269 represents over 1.2 Gb per second server 
throughput. This amounts to 90% of the hardware ca- 
pacity as described in section 4.2. Therefore, AFPA on 
Linux is a reasonable performance target for evaluating 
user-mode optimizations. 


Kernel-mode servers appear to have a factor of three per- 
formance advantage over production user-mode servers. 
On Linux, the fastest user-mode server measured (Zeus) 
is 3.6 times slower than the fastest kernel-mode server 
(AFPA). On Windows 2000, the fastest user-mode server 
measured (IIS) is 3 times slower than the best kernel- 
mode server (AFPA). Overall, the fastest kernel-mode 
implementation (AFPA on Linux) is 3.5 times faster than 
the best performing user-mode implementation mea- 
sured (IIS on Windows 2000). 


The slowest user-mode server in the SPEC Web96 results 
was Apache. This is consistent with other published re- 
sults [5, 28]. Apache seems to be penalized by a sig- 
nificant process scheduling overhead. Note, however, 
that Apache 1.3.9 does not feature a memory-based static 
content cache; it uses the file system cache. Among other 
optimizations, adding a memory based cache to Apache 
reportedly increases its performance by 70% on Linux 
[29] which would bring Apache in line with IIS and Zeus. 


As mentioned before, both IIS and Zeus employ SPED 
architectures. Although Linux does not feature zero copy 
send, Zeus was on par with IIS. This somewhat contra- 
dicts previous attempts at comparing user-mode Linux 
and Windows Web servers [28]. These earlier results 
were, however, obtained with Apache which exhibits 
lower performance than Zeus. 


In comparing kernel-mode servers, we found kKHTTPd to 
be relatively slow on the SPECWeb96 workload com- 
pared to other kernel Web servers. In fact, KHTTPd 
achieves nearly the same SPECWeb96 result (2893) as 
Zeus (2843). kHTTPd has limited performance for two 
reasons. First, KHTTPd requires one copy to send the re- 
sponse. This is unavoidable due to KHTTPd’s reliance 
on the file system as a cache. The Linux file system 
interfaces lack a zero copy mechanism to send file sys- 
tem data. Second, KHTTPd uses the kernel-mode version 
of the Linux socket interface rather than interfacing di- 
rectly with the TCP/IP stack. Therefore, KHTTPd’s per- 
formance is not significantly different than Linux user- 
mode Web servers, which are also forced by Linux to 
use a one-copy send and a socket interface. 


TUX offers nearly twice the performance of KHTTPd, 
due primarily to its pinned memory cache and zero copy 
send implementation. TUX and kHTTPd have other- 
wise similar architectures for serving static content out 
of main memory. They both use the socket API from 
kernel threads for sending objects. 
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Figure 3: Fixed file size performance results 


5.2 Analyzing a Fixed File Size Workload 


We next studied how performance varied as a function 
of response size using a set of file sizes ranging from 
64 bytes to 1 MB. The experiments were performed us- 
ing the Webstone benchmarking tool. The connection 
rates and delivered bandwidths are reported in Figure 3. 
For small files, request latency was the dominant perfor- 
mance factor. 


Linux vs. Windows 2000 


For 64 bytes files, AFPA on Linux was 21% faster 
(12,522 requests per second) than AFPA on Windows 
2000 (10,321 requests per second). In addition to obtain- 
ing the requests per second, we also used the Intel pro- 
cessor performance counters to measure several metrics 
under the same workload. We found two metrics signif- 
icantly different between AFPA on Linux and Windows 
2000: the number of instructions executed and instruc- 
tion TLB misses. Because the average cycles per instruc- 
tion were nearly identical for both cases, we conclude 
that the instruction count is a useful metric for compar- 
ing the two implementations. In addition, both AFPA 
implementations used the exact same source code to im- 
plement the HTTP and caching logic. This implies that 
any differences between the two would have to be limited 
to the interfaces used to integrate AFPA in the TCP/IP 
stack, the TCP/IP stack itself, and network driver. AFPA 
on Linux executed 19% fewer instructions than AFPA on 
Windows 2000 (26,000 versus 31,000 instructions per re- 
quest). We also find that the number of instruction TLB 
misses was ten per request on Windows 2000 versus zero 
per request on Linux. The Linux kernel, TCP/IP stack, 
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and kernel modules are stored entirely in non-pageable 4 
MB pages, so it does not experience any instruction TLB 
misses. Only the Windows 2000 kernel is mapped using 
4 MB pages; the TCP/IP stack is not. 


Thread vs. Software Interrupt 


Using the Pentium performance counters, we also com- 
pared the software interrupt-version of AFPA with the 
threaded version of AFPA on Windows 2000. For 64 
byte files the software interrupt version was 12% faster 
than the threaded version (10,321 versus 9,209 requests 
per second). This closely matches the difference in the 
number of instructions executed. This difference cor- 
responds to the overhead of queueing/dequeuing work 
items and scheduling the thread. 


Effect of File Size 


For large files, performance is determined primarily by 
the speed at which the server can move data to the net- 
work. As file size increases, the operating system over- 
head for user-mode servers accounts for less and less 
in the overall cost of processing requests. This is be- 
cause processing latency is completely amortized for 
large files. For example, Apache lags behind the other 
Web servers for performance on small files, but is just 
as good as other user-mode Linux servers for large files. 
On Windows 2000, IIS performs as well as AFPA for 
files 128 kB and larger, while it is 3.27 times slower than 
AFPA for 64 byte files. 


For user-mode Web servers, IIS was slower than Zeus 
for files smaller than 32 kB, but for larger files gained an 
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Figure 4: Efficiency of zero copy TCP send 


advantage from having a zero copy send interface. The 
importance of a zero copy TCP send is further empha- 
sized on the throughput graph. There is almost a three- 
fold performance difference between Web servers using 
zero copy send interfaces and those using a one-copy 
send interface. TUX achieved three times the through- 
put of KHTTPd for large files. We also ran a modified 
version of AFPA on Linux that does not use the AFPA 
zero copy architecture. Its throughput on large files was 
half that of the zero copy version. 


Jumbo Frames 


Another interesting result is the nearly flat connection 
rate for transfers less than 8 kB. Even with jumbo frames 
enabled one would expect a more significant decrease in 
the connection rate. It appears that the Alteon firmware 
is optimized for bulk data transfers rather than fast con- 
nection set-up. We ran some tests using a single client 
thread requesting | kB transfers on Alteon, Intel gigabit, 
and Intel 100 Mb adapters. This configuration measures 
connection latency. We found the Alteon adapter to be 
between two and three times slower than the Intel gigabit 
and 100 Mb adapters, respectively. The high connection 
set-up cost on the Alteon adapter most probably accounts 
for the flat connection rate. 


Zero copy TCP send 


In order to evaluate the performance gain of a zero 
copy send interface in the TCP/IP stack, we ran a mod- 
ified version of AFPA on Linux that does not use the 
AFPA zero copy cache architecture. In this version, net- 
work buffers are allocated through the standard Linux 


sock_wmalloc() primitive; file data is copied from 
the AFPA cache into network buffers and checksummed 
before being sent. Figure 4 summarizes the performance 
of these two implementations plus Zeus on Linux (which 
does not use zero copy sends) and IIS on Windows 2000 
(which does zero copy sends through the Transmit- 
File() API). 


As expected, the performance advantage of a zero copy 
send interface increased with the file size. It is important 
to note, however, that the benefits of a zero copy interface 
can be seen for relatively small files. For 4 kB files the 
performance difference is 25% and then grows to 111% 
for 32 kB files. 


For full efficiency, a zero copy send interface also re- 
quires a network adapter with outbound packet check- 
summing capability (such as the Alteon adapter used in 
our test bed) in order to avoid reading the data to check- 
sum it. 


5.3. Howl 


In defining the best possible user-mode performance it’s 
important to not rely solely on commercial user-mode 
examples for performance analysis. To that end a user- 
mode Web server was implemented using the best prac- 
tices for performance on Linux and Windows 2000. This 
user-mode Web server is referred to as Howl. Howl is 
an attempt at estimating the maximum performance that 
can be achieved by a user-mode server on current ver- 
sions of Linux and Windows 2000 using standard APIs. 
On Linux, How] is a simple loop executing four system 
calls to process an HTTP request: accept (),read(), 
write(), and close(). It uses a user-mode ver- 
sion of the AFPA cache for storing responses (with pre- 
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generated HTTP response headers). Howl offers very 
limited functionality and performance (no logging, only 
one request is processed at a time). Howl is a test case. It 
is not intended for general use. But under the assumption 
that (i) all requests fit into the first data packet, (11) all re- 
quests hit in the cache, (iii) all responses can be sent with 
a non blocking write (by configuring a sufficiently large 
socket buffer), and (iv) consecutive client requests do not 
block the server task receiving the request, How! has per- 
formance close to the best achievable using the standard 
Linux APIs. On Windows 2000, Howl uses Accep- 
tEx(),TransmitFile(),and I/O Completion ports 
to achieve best possible user-mode performance. 


Compared to the user-mode results shown in Figure 3, 
Howl on Linux is 32% faster than Zeus and Howl on 
Windows is 21% faster than IIS for 64 byte files. Like- 
wise, for | kB files, Howl on Linux is 29% faster than 
Zeus and Howl on Windows is 16% faster than IIS. Given 
that Zeus and IIS are production-level web servers, it is 
not surprising to marginally improve upon their perfor- 
mance with minimal prototypes such as Howl. How- 
ever, the 16% to 29% performance improvement using 
such prototypes for 1 kB files is significantly smaller 
the 235% to 312% gap between these servers and their 
kernel-mode counter parts. Given the size of this gap, 
further significant performance improvements appear un- 
likely without new user-mode APIs and operating system 
modifications. 


6 Conclusion 


The paper showed the performance of several highly op- 
timized user-mode Web servers, comparing these servers 
to multiple kernel-mode Web servers while holding 
TCP/IP and network driver implementations fixed. The 
paper concludes that the best performing user-mode Web 
servers are at least two times slower than the faster 
kernel-mode server on the same hardware and unmodi- 
fied operating system. The best kernel-mode results were 
achieved using a software interrupt approach where re- 
sponses are sent on software interrupt (Linux bottom half 
handler or Windows 2000 deferred procedure call) rather 
than a separately scheduled thread. The results showed 
that software interrupt based kernel-mode servers per- 
form 10% to 20% better than Overall, the best perform- 
ing Web servers share three attributes. First, they use 
a zero copy interface between cache and network with- 
out TCP checksum computation to efficiently serve re- 
sponses greater than 4 kB in size. Second, these servers 
use an efficient event notification mechanism to serve 
responses less than 4 kB in size with minimal schedul- 
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ing overhead. Third, these servers minimize communi- 
cation code path using new socket APIs or eliminating 
the socket layer altogether. 


7 Future Work 


The results motivate future work to close the gap with 
the kernel-mode approaches described in this paper. 
First, the software interrupt kernel-mode approach suf- 
fers from the problems described by [24]. Second, even 
the thread-based kernel-mode approach has limited ap- 
plicability beyond simple caching. While it’s possible 
to embed application-specific code in the kernel, the ap- 
proach is awkward and leads to a paradigm where the 
benefits of address spaces are lost. 


Future work will focus on support for user-mode servers 
to achieve kernel-mode performance without implement- 
ing application-specific code in the kernel. In particular, 
the performance advantages of a kernel-mode approach 
might be amortized by batching multiple layer 7 requests 
before indicating them to a user-mode server. Likewise, 
response processing might also be aggregated over mul- 
tiple responses before indicating those responses back to 
the kernel. Future work will explore batching techniques 
to amortize user-mode overhead using a kernel-mode re- 
quest/response engine and cache. 
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Abstract 


The increasing number of Internet users and innovative 
new services such as e-commerce are placing new de- 
mands on Web servers. It is becoming essential for Web 
servers to provide performance isolation, have fast recov- 
ery times, and provide continuous service during over- 
load at least to preferred customers. In this paper, we 
present the design and implementation of three kernel- 
based mechanisms that protect Web servers against over- 
load by providing admission control and service dif- 
ferentiation based on connection and application level 
information. Our basic admission control mechanism, 
TCP SYN policing, limits the acceptance rate of new re- 
quests based on the connection attributes. The second 
mechanism, prioritized listen queue, supports different 
service classes by reordering the listen queue based on 
the priorities of the incoming connections. Third, we 
present HTTP header-based connection control that uses 
application-level information such as URLs and cookies 
to set priorities and rate control policies. 


We have implemented these mechanisms in AIX 5.0. 
Through numerous experiments we demonstrate their 
effectiveness in achieving the desired degree of service 
differentiation during overload. We also show that the 
kernel mechanisms are more efficient and scalable than 
application level controls implemented in the Web server. 


“This work was partially funded by the national Swedish 
Real-time Systems Research Initiative (ARTES). This work 
was done when the author was visiting the IBM T.J. Watson 
Research Center. 


1 Introduction 


Application service providers and Web hosting ser- 
vices that co-host multiple customer sites on the 
same server cluster or large SMP are becoming in- 
creasingly common in the current Internet infras- 
tructure. The increasing growth of e-commerce on 
the web means that any server down time that af- 
fects the clients being serviced will result in a cor- 
responding loss of revenue. Additionally, the unpre- 
dictability of flash crowds can overwhelm a hosting 
server and bring down multiple customer sites si- 
multaneously, affecting the performance of a large 
number of clients. It becomes essential, therefore, 
for hosting services to provide performance isolation 
and continuous operation under overload conditions. 


Each of the co-hosted customers sites or applications 
may have different quality-of-service (QoS) goals 
based on the price of the service and the applica- 
tion requirements. Furthermore, each customer site 
may require different services during overload based 
on the client’s identity (preferred gold client) and 
the application or content they access (e.g., a client 
with a buy order vs. a browsing request). A simple 
threshold based request discard policy (e.g., a TCP 
SYN drop mode in commercial switches/routers dis- 
cards the incoming, oldest or any random connec- 
tion [1]) to delay or control overload is not adequate 
as it does not distinguish between the individual 
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QoS requirements. For example, it would be de- 
sirable that requests of non-preferred customer sites 
be discarded first. Such QoS specifications are typ- 
ically negotiated in a service level agreement (SLA) 
between the hosting service provider and its cus- 
tomers. Based on this governing SLA, the hosting 
service providers need to support service differenti- 
ation based on client attributes (IP address, session 
id, port etc.), server attributes (IP address, type), 
and application information (URL accessed, CGI re- 
quest, cookies etc.). 


In this paper, we present the design and implementa- 
tion of kernel mechanisms in the network subsystem 
that provide admission control and service differen- 
tiation during overload based on the customer site, 
the client, and the application layer information. 


One of the underlying principles of our design was 
that it should enable “early discard”, i.e., if a con- 
nection is to be discarded it should be done as early 
as possible, before it has consumed a lot of system 
resources [2]. Since a web server’s workload is gen- 
erated by incoming network connections we place 
our control mechanisms in the network subsystem 
of the server OS at different stages of the protocol 
stack processing. To balance the need for early dis- 
card with that of an informed discard, where the 
decision is made with full knowledge of the content 
being accessed, we provide mechanisms that enable 
content-based admission control. 


Our second principle was to introduce minimal 
changes to the core networking subsystem in com- 
mercial operating systems that typically implement 
a BSD-style stack. There have been prior research 
efforts that modify the architecture of the network- 
ing stack to enable stable overload behavior [3]. 
Other researchers have developed new operating sys- 
tem architectures to protect against overload and 
denial of service attacks [4]. Some “virtual server” 
implementations try to sandbox all resources (CPU, 
memory, network bandwidth) according to admin- 
istrative policies and enable complete performance 
isolation [5]. Our aim in this design, however, was 
not to build a new networking architecture but to in- 
troduce simple controls in the existing architecture 
that could be just as effective. 


The third principle was to implement mechanisms 
that can be deployed both on the server as well 
as outside the server in layer 4 or 7 switches that 
perform load balancing and content based routing 
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for a server farm or large cluster [6]. Such switches 
have some form of overload protection mechanisms 
that typically consists of dropping a new connec- 
tion packet (or some random new connection packet) 
when a load threshold is exceeded. For content- 
based routing the layer 7 switch functionality con- 
sists of terminating the incoming TCP connection 
to determine the destination server based on the 
content being accessed, creating a new connection 
to the server in the cluster, and splicing the two 
connections together [7]. Such a switch has access 
to the application headers along with the IP and 
TCP headers. The mechanisms we built in the net- 
work subsystem can easily be moved to the front-end 
switch to provide service differentiation based on the 
client attributes or the content being accessed. 


There have been proposals to modify the process 
scheduling policies in the OS to enable preferred web 
requests to execute as higher priority processes [8]. 
These mechanisms, however, can only change the 
relative performance of higher priority requests; they 
do not limit the requests accepted. Since the hard- 
ware device interrupt on a packet receive and the 
software interrupt for packet protocol processing can 
preempt any of the other user processes [3] such 
scheduling policies cannot prevent or delay overload. 
Secondly, the incoming requests already have numer- 
ous system resources consumed before any schedul- 
ing policy comes into effect. Such priority schedul- 
ing schemes can co-exist with our controls in the 
network subsystem. . 


An alternate approach is to enable the applications 
to provide their individual admission control mecha- 
nisms. Although this achieves application level con- 
trol it requires modifications to existing legacy ap- 
plications or specialized wrappers. Application con- 
trols are useful in differentiating between different 
clients of an application but are less useful in pre- 
venting or delaying overload across customer sites. 
More importantly, various server resources have al- 
ready been allocated to a request before the appli- 
cation control comes into effect, violating the early 
discard policy. However, the kernel mechanisms can 
easily work in conjunction with application specific 
controls. 


Since most web servers receive requests over 
HTTP/TCP connections, our controls are located 
in three different stages in the lifetime of a TCP 
connection. 
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e The first control mechanism, TCP SYN polic- 
ing, is located at the start of protocol stack pro- 
cessing of the first SYN packet of a new connec- 
tion and limits acceptance of a new TCP SYN 
packet based on compliance with a token bucket 
based policer. 


e The next control, prioritized listen queue, is lo- 
cated at the end of a TCP 3-way handshake, 
i.e., when the connection is accepted and sup- 
ports different priority levels among accepted 
connections. 


e Third, HTTP header-based connection control, 
is located after the HTTP header is received 
(which could be after multiple data packets) 
and enables admission control and priority val- 
ues to be based on application-layer information 
contained in the header e.g., URLs, cookies etc. 


We have implemented these controls in the AIX 5.0 
kernel as a loadable module using the framework of 
an existing QoS-architecture [9]. The existing QoS 
architecture on AIX supports policy-based outbound 
bandwidth management [10]. These techniques are 
easily portable to any OS running a BSD style net- 
work stack?. 


We present experimental results to demonstrate that 
these mechanisms effectively provide selective con- 
nection discard and service differentiation in an over- 
loaded server. We also compare against application 
layer controls that we added in the Apache 1.3.12 
server and show that the kernel controls are much 
more efficient and scalable. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: 
In Section 2 we give a brief overview on input packet 
processing. Our architecture and the kernel mech- 
anisms are presented in Section 3. In Section 4 we 
present and discuss experimental results. We com- 
pare the performance of kernel based mechanisms 
and application level controls in Section 5. We de- 
scribe related work in Section 6 and finally, the con- 
clusions and future work in Section 7. 


2 Input Packet Processing: Back- 


ground 


In this section we briefly describe the protocol pro- 
cessing steps executed when a new connection re- 


1A port to Linux is underway. 
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Rate Control 
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Figure 1: Proposed kernel mechanisms. 


quest is processed by a web server. When the device 
interface receives a packet it triggers a hardware in- 
terrupt that is serviced by the corresponding device 
driver [11]. The device driver copies the received 
packet into an mbuf and de-multiplexes it to deter- 
mine the queue to insert the packet. For example, 
an IP packet is added to the input queue, ipintrq. 
The device driver then triggers the IP software in- 
terrupt. The IP input routine dequeues the packet 
from the IP input queue and does the next layer de- 
multiplexing to invoke the transport layer input rou- 
tine. For example, for a TCP packet this will result 
in a call to a tcp_input routine for further process- 
ing. The call to the transport layer input routine 
happens within the realm of the IP input call, i.e., 
there is no queuing between the IP and TCP layer. 
The TCP input processing verifies the packet and 
locates the protocol control block (PCB). If the in- 
coming packet is a SYN request for a listen socket, a 
new data socket is created and placed in the partial 
listen queue and an ACK is sent back to the client. 
When the ACK for the SYN-ACK is received the 
TCP 3-way handshake is complete, the connection 
moves to an established state and the data socket 
is moved to the listen queue. The sleeping process, 
e.g., the web server, waiting on the accept call is 
woken up. The connection is ready to receive data. 


3 Architecture Design 


The network subsystem architecture adds three con- 
trol mechanisms that are placed at the different 
stages of a TCP connection’s life time. Figure 1 
shows the various phases in the connection setup 
and the corresponding control mechanisms: (i) when 
a SYN packet is processed it triggers the SYN rate 
control and selective drop (ii) when the 3-way hand- 
shake is completed the prioritized listen queue selec- 
tively changes the ordering of accepted connections 
in the listen queue (iii) when the HTTP header is re- 
ceived the HTTP header controls decide on dropping 
or re- prioritizing the requests based on application 
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192, 


layer information. Each of these mechanisms can 
be activated at varying degrees of overload where 
the earliest and simplest control is triggered at the 
highest load level. 


3.1 SYN Policer 


TCP SYN policing controls the rate and burst at 
which new connections are accepted. Arriving TCP 
SYN packets are policed using a token bucket pro- 
file defined by the pair < rate, burst >, where rate 
is the average number of new requests admitted per 
second and burst is the maximum number of con- 
current new requests. Incoming connections are ag- 
gregated using specified filter rules that are based 
on the connection end points (source and destina- 
tion addresses and ports as shown in Table 2). On 
arrival at the server, the SYN packet is classified 
using the IP/TCP header information to determine 
the matching rule. A compliance check is performed 
against the token bucket profile of the rule. If com- 
pliant, a new data socket is created and inserted in 
the partial listen queue otherwise the SYN packet is 
silently discarded. 


When the SYN packet is silently dropped, the re- 
questing client will time-out waiting fora SYN ACK 
and retry again with an exponentially increasing 
time-out value”. An alternate option, which we do 
not consider, is to send a TCP RST to reset the con- 
nection indicating an abort from the server. This ap- 
proach, however, incurs unnecessary extra overhead. 
Secondly, some clients send a new SYN immediately 
after a TCP RST is received instead of aborting the 
connection. Note that we drop non-compliant SYNs 
even before a socket is created for the new connection 
thereby investing only a small amount of overhead 
on requests that are dropped. 


To provide service differentiation, connection re- 
quests are aggregated based on filters and each ag- 
gregate has a separate token bucket profile. Filter- 
ing based on client IP addresses is useful since a few 
domains account for a significant portion of a web 
server’s requests [12]. The rate and burst values are 
enforced only when overload is detected and can be 
dynamically controlled by an adaptation agent, the 
details of which are beyond the scope of this paper. 


2The timeout values are typically set to 6, 24, 48, up to 75 


seconds. 
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socket QoS attributes 


Figure 2: Implementation of the prioritized listen 
queue 


3.2 Prioritized Listen Queue 


The prioritized listen queue reorders the listen queue 
of a server process based on pre-defined connection 
priorities such that the highest priority connection is 
located at the head of the queue. The priorities are 
associated with filters (see Table 2) and connections 
are classified into different priority classes. When a 
TCP connection is established, it is moved from the 
partial listen queue to the listen queue. We insert 
the socket at the position corresponding to its pri- 
ority in the listen queue. Since the server process 
always removes the head of the listen queue when 
calling accept, this approach provides better ser- 
vice, i.e. lower delay and higher throughput, to con- 
nections with higher priority. 


Figure 2 shows the implementation of a prioritized 
listen queue. A special data structure used for main- 
taining socket QoS attributes stores an array of pri- 
ority pointers. Each priority pointer points to the 
last socket of the corresponding priority class. This 
allows efficient socket insertion — a new socket is 
always inserted behind the one pointed to by the 
corresponding priority pointer. 


3.3. HTTP Header-based Controls 


The SYN policer and prioritized listen queue have 
limited knowledge about the type and nature of a 
connection request, since they are based on the in- 
formation available in the TCP and IP headers. For 
web servers with the majority of the traffic being 
HTTP over TCP, a more informed control is possi- 
ble by examining the HTTP headers. For example, 
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Figure 3: The HTTP header-based connection con- 
trol mechanism. 


Table 1: URL action table 


ACTION 
<drop > 
<priority=1 > 
< rate=15 conn./sec, burst=5 conn.>, 
<priority=1 > 
< rate=10 , burst=2 > 











*noaccess* 
/shop.html 
/index.html 


/cgi-bin/* 





a majority of the load is caused by a few CGI re- 
quests and most of the bytes transferred belong to a 
small set of large files. This suggests that targeting 
specific URLs, types of URLs, or cookie information 
for service differentiation can have a wide impact 
during overload. 


Our third mechanism, HTTP header-based connec- 
tion control, enables content-based connection con- 
trol by examining application layer information in 
the HTTP header, such as the URL name or type 
(e.g., CGI requests) and other application-specific 
information available in cookies. The control is ap- 
plied in the form of rate policing and priorities based 
on URL names and types and cookie attributes. 


This mechanism involves parsing the HTTP header 
in the kernel and waking the sleeping web server pro- 
cess only after a decision to service the connection 
is made. If a connection is discarded, a TCP RST 
is sent to the client and the socket receive buffer 
contents are flushed. 


For URL parsing, our implementation relies upon 
Advanced Fast Path Architecture(AFPA) [13], an 


Table 2: Example Network-level Policies 
[ (ast IP dst port,sre IP,sre port) ||_(.b)_| priority | 
(*,80,*,*) si 3005) | 8 
(7,80, 101.01,*) || (00,5) [2 
(2.1.1.1, 80,*,4) +. Go) | * 







in-kernel web cache on AIX. For Linux, an in-kernel 
web engine called KHTTPD is available [14]. As 
opposed to the normal operation, where the sleeping 
process is woken up after a connection is established, 
AFPA responds to cached HTTP requests directly 
without waking up the server process. With AFPA, 
a connection is not moved out of the partial listen 
queue even after the 3-way handshake is over. The 
normal data flow of TCP continues with the data 
being stored in the socket receive buffer. When the 
HTTP header is received (that is when the AFPA 
parser finds two CR control characters in the data 
stream), AFPA checks for the object in its cache. 
On a cache miss, the socket is moved to the listen 
queue and the web server process is woken up to 
service the request. 


The HTTP header-based connection control mecha- 
nism comes into play at this juncture, as illustrated 
in Figure 3, before the socket is moved out of the 
partial listen queue. The URL action table (Ta- 
ble 1) specifies three types of actions/controls for 
each URL or set of URLs. A drop action implies 
that a TCP RST is sent before discarding the con- 
nection from the partial listen queue and flushing the 
socket receive buffer. If a priority value is set it de- 
termines the location of the corresponding socket in 
the ordered listen queue. Finally, rate control spec- 
ifies a token bucket profile of a <rate, burst> pair 
which drops out-of-profile connections similar to the 
SYN policer. 


3.4 Filter Specification 


A filter rule specifies the network-level and/or 
application-level attributes that define an aggregate 
and the parameters for the control mechanism that 
is associated with it. A network-level filter is a four- 
tuple consisting of local IP address, local port, re- 
mote IP address, and remote port; application-level 
filters were shown in Table 1. Table 2 lists some 
network-level filter examples. The first rule applies 
to the web server process listening at local port 80 
on all network interfaces; it specifies that all con- 
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Figure 4: Enhanced protocol stack architecture. 


nections to the server are rate-controlled at a rate of 
300 conns/sec, a burst of 5, and a priority of 3 (the 
default lowest priority). The filter rules can contain 
range of IP addresses, wildcards, etc. 


3.5 Protocol Stack Architecture 


We have developed architectural enhancements for 
Unix-based servers to provide these mechanisms. 
Figure 4 shows the basic components of the en- 
hanced protocol stack architecture, with the new 
capabilities utilized either by user-space agents or 
applications themselves. This architecture permits 
control over an application’s inbound network traffic 
via policy-based traffic management [10]; an adapta- 
tion/policy agent installs policies into the kernel via 
a special API. The policy agent interacts with the 
kernel via an enhanced socket interface by sending 
(receiving) messages to (from) special control sock- 
ets. The policies specify filters to select the traffic to 
be controlled, and actions to perform on the selected 
traffic. The figure shows the flow of an incoming re- 
quest through the various control mechanisms. 


3.6 Implementation Methodology and 
Testbed 


We have implemented the proposed kernel mecha- 
nisms in AIX 5.0, and evaluated them on the testbed 
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described below. As shown in Figure 4, the QoS 
module contains the TCP SYN policer, a priority 
assignment function for new connections, and the 
entity that performs URL-based admission control 
and priority assignment. 


All experiments were conducted on a testbed com- 
prising an IBM HTTP Server running on a 375 MHz 
RS/6000 machine with 512 MB memory, several 550 
MHz Pentium III clients running Linux, and one 
166 MHz Pentium Pro client running FreeBSD. The 
server and clients are connected via a 100 BaseT 
Ethernet switch. For client load generators we use 
Webstone 2.5 [15] and a slightly modified version of 
sclient [16]. Both programs measure client through- 
put in connections per second. The experimental 
workload consists of static and dynamic requests. 
The dynamic files are minor modifications of stan- 
dard Webstone CGI files that simulate memory con- 
sumption of real-world CGIs. 


The IBM HTTP Server is a modified Apache [17] 
1.3.12 web server that utilizes an in-kernel HTTP 
get engine called the Advanced Fast Path Architec- 
ture (AFPA). We use AFPA in our architecture only 
to perform the URL parsing and have disabled any 
caching when measuring throughput results. Un- 
less stated otherwise, we configured Apache to use a 
maximum of 150 server processes. 


4 Experimental Results 


4.1 Efficacy of SYN Policing 


In this section we show how TCP SYN policing pro- 
tects a preferred client against flash crowds or high 
request rates from other clients. In our setup, one 
client replays a large e-tailer’s trace file represent- 
ing a preferred customer. For the competing load 
we use five machines running Webstone, each with 
50 clients. All clients request an 8 KB file, which is 
reasonable since a typical HTTP transfer is between 
5 and 13 KB [12). 


Without SYN policing, the e-tailer’s client receives 
a low throughput of about 6 KB/sec. Using polic- 
ing to lower the acceptance rate of Webstone clients, 
we expect the throughput for the e-tailer’s client to 
increase. Figure 5 shows that the throughput for 
e-tailer’s client increases from 100 KB/sec to 800 
KB/sec as the acceptance rate for Webstone clients 
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Figure 5: Throughput of the preferred e-tailer’s client 
with and without TCP SYN policing. On the X-axis 
is the SYN policing rate of the non-preferred Webstone 
clients that are continuously generating requests. The 
Y-axis shows the corresponding throughput received by 
the e-tailer’s client when there was no SYN control and 
when SYN control was enforced. 


is lowered from 300 reqs/sec to 25 reqs/sec. The ex- 
periment demonstrates that a preferred client can be 
successfully protected by rate-controlling connection 
requests of other greedy clients. 


TCP SYN policing works well when client identi- 
ties and request patterns are known. In general, 
however, it is difficult to correctly identify a mis- 
behaving group of clients. Moreover, as discussed 
below, it is hard to predict the rate control parame- 
ters that enable service differentiation for preferred 
clients without under-utilizing the server. For effec- 
tive overload prevention the policing rate must be 
dynamically adapted to the resource consumption 
of accepted requests. 


4.2 Impact of Burst Size 


In the previous experiment we did not analyze the 
effect of the burst size on the effective throughput. 
The burst size is the maximum number of new con- 
nections accepted concurrently for a given aggregate. 
With a large burst size, greedy clients can overload 
the server, whereas with a small burst, clients may 
be rejected unnecessarily. The burst size also con- 
trols the responsiveness of rate control. There is a 
tradeoff, however, between responsiveness and the 
achieved throughput. 


We next show the effect of the burst size on the 


“protected client” —+— 
“bursty non-preferred client” ---x—- 
“total throughput” ---#--- 
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Figure 6: Impact of burst size on preferred client 
throughput. The burst size for policing non-preferred 
client is varied from 5 to 50 while the connection accep- 
tance rate is fixed at 50 conn/sec. The plot shows the 
throughput achieved by the preferred and non-preferred 
clients along with the total throughput. 


throughput of a preferred client. In our experiment, 
the non-preferred client is a modified sclient pro- 
gram that makes 50 to 80 back-to-back connection 
requests about twice a second, in addition to the 
specified request rate. Both the length of the in- 
coming request burst and its timing are randomized. 
Figure 6 shows the throughput of preferred and non- 
preferred client with the SYN policing rate of the 
non-preferred client set to 50 conn/sec and the burst 
size varying from 5 to 50. The non-preferred sclient 
program requests a 16 KB dynamically generated cgi 
file. The preferred client is a Webstone program with 
40 clients, requesting a static 8 KB file. As the burst 
size is increased from 5 to 50, the sclient’s through- 
put increases from 36.6 conns/sec (585.6 KB/sec) to 
47.7 conns/sec (752 KB/sec), while the throughput 
received by the preferred client decreases from about 
140 conns/sec (1117 KB/sec) to 79 conns/sec. 


Intuitively the overall throughput should have in- 
creased, however, the observed decrease in total 
throughput is due to the fact that we accept more 
CPU consuming CGI requests from sclient, thereby, 
incurring a higher overhead per byte transferred. 


4.3 Prioritized Listen Queue: Simple 


Priority 


With TCP SYN policing, one must limit the greedy 
non-preferred clients to a meaningful rate during 
overload. In most cases it is relatively simpler to 
just give the preferred clients a higher absolute pri- 
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ority. We demonstrate next that the prioritized lis- 
ten queue provides service differentiation, especially 
with a large listen queue length. 


In our experiments we classify clients into three pri- 
ority levels. Clients belonging to a common priority 
level are all created by a Webstone benchmark that 
requests an 8 KB file. A separate Webstone instance 
is used for each priority level. We measure client 
throughput for each priority level while varying the 
total number of clients in each class. Each priority 
class uses the same number of clients. 


In the first experiment, the Apache server is config- 
ured to spawn a maximum of 50 server processes. 
The results in Figure 7 show that when the total 
number of clients is small, all priority levels achieve 
similar throughput. With fewer clients, server pro- 
cesses are always free to handle incoming requests. 
Thus, the listen queue remains short and almost 
no reordering occurs. As the number of clients in- 
creases, the listen queue builds up since there are 
fewer Apache processes than concurrent client re- 
quests. Consequently, with re-ordering the through- 
put received by the high priority client increases, 
while that of the two lower priority clients decreases. 
Figure 7 shows that with more than 30 Webstone 
clients per class only the high-priority clients are 
served while the lower-priority clients receive almost 
no service. 


Figure 8 illustrates the effect on response times ob- 
served by clients of the three priority classes. It 
can be seen that as the number of clients increases 
across all priority classes the response time for the 
lower priority classes increases exponentially. The 
response time of the high priority class, on the other 
hand, only increases sub-linearly. When the number 
of high priority requests increases, the lower priority 
ones are shifted back in the listen queue, thereby, 
increasing their response times. Also as more high 
priority requests get serviced by the different server 
processes running in parallel and competing for the 
CPU their response times increase. 


We also observed that when the number of high pri- 
ority requests was fixed and the lower priority re- 
quest rate was steadily increased, the response time 
of the high priority requests remained unaffected. 


The priority-based approach enables us to give low 
delay and high throughput to preferred clients in- 
dependent of the requests or request patterns of 
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Figure 7: Throughput with the prioritized listen queue 
and 3 priority classes with 50 Apache processes. The 
number of clients in each class remains equal. 


other clients. However, one may need many prior- 
ity classes for different levels of service. The main 
drawback of a simple priority ordering is that it pro- 
vides no protection against starvation of low-priority 
requests. 


4.4 Combining Policing and Priority 


To prevent starvation, low priority requests need to 
have some minimum number reserved slots in the 
listen queue so that they are not always preempted 
by a high priority request. However, reserving slots 
in the listen queue arbitrarily could cause a high pri- 
ority request to find a full listen queue, which would 
in turn cause it to be aborted after its 3-way hand- 
shake is completed. To avoid starvation with fixed 
priorities, we combine the listen queue priorities with 
SYN policing to give preferred clients higher priority, 
but limiting their maximum rate and burst, thereby, 
implicitly reserving some slots in the queue for the 
lower priority requests. 


Table 3 shows the results for experiments with three 
sets of Webstone clients with different priorities and 
rate control of the high priority class. The lower 
priority class has 30 Webstone clients while the high 
priority class has 150 Webstone clients spread over 
three different hosts. With no SYN policing of the 
clients in the high priority class, the two low-priority 
clients are completely starved. Table 3 shows that 
rate limiting the clients in the high priority class to 
300 conn/sec prevents starvation; the medium and 
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Figure 8: Response time with the prioritized listen 


queue and 3 priority classes with 50 Apache processes. 
The number of clients in each class remains equal. 


Table 3: TCP SYN policing of a high-priority client 
to avoid starvation of other clients. 


Throughput (conn/sec) of each priority class 
client (rate, burst) limit of high priority 
priority (300,300) (200,200) 






low priority clients achieve a throughput of 78.6 and 
4.1 conn/sec respectively. 


4.5 HTTP MHeader-based Connection 
Control 


In this section we illustrate the performance and ef- 
fectiveness of admission control and service differen- 
tiation based on information in the HTTP headers 
i.e., URL name and type, cookie fields etc. 


Rate control using URLs: In our experimental 
scenario the preferred client replaying the e-tailer’s 
trace needs to be protected from overload due to a 
large number of high overhead CGI requests from 
non-preferred clients. The client issuing CGI re- 
quests is an sclient program requesting a dynamic 
file of length 5 KB at a very high rate. Figure 9 
shows that without any protection, the preferred e- 
tailer’s customer receives a low throughput of under 
1 KB/sec. By rate-limiting the dynamic requests 
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Figure 9: | URL-based policing to protect preferred 


e-tailer’s customers. The graph shows the resulting 
throughput of the preferred e-tailer’s client as a specific 
high overhead CGI requests is limited to a given number 
of conn/sec 


from 40 reqs/sec to 2 reqs/sec the throughput of 
the preferred e-tailer’s customer improves from 1 
KB/sec to 650 KB/sec. In contrast to TCP SYN 
policing (Figure 5), URL rate control targets a spe- 
cific URL causing overload instead of a client pool. 


URL priorities: In this section we present the results 
of priority assignments in the listen queue based on 
the URL name or type being requested. The clients 
are Webstone benchmarks requesting two different 
URLs, both corresponding to files of size 8 KB. 
There are two priority classes in the listen queue 
based on the two requested URLs. Figure 10 shows 
that the lower priority clients (accessing the low pri- 
ority URL) receive lower throughput and are almost 
starved when the number of clients requesting the 
high priority URL exceeds 40. These results cor- 
respond to the results shown earlier with priorities 
based on the connection attributes (see Figure 7). 
The average total throughput, however, is slightly 
lower with URL-based priorities due to the addi- 
tional overhead of URL parsing. 


Combined URL-based rate control and priorities: 
To avoid starvation of requests for the low-priority 
URL, we rate limit the requests for the high-priority 
URL. In this experiment, we assign a higher priority 
to requests for a dynamic CGI request of size 5 KB 
(requested by an sclient program), and lower prior- 
ity to requests for a static 8 KB file (requested by 
the Webstone program). Table 4 shows that starva- 
tion can be avoided by rate-limiting the high-priority 
URL requests. 
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Figure 10: Throughput with 2 URL-based priorities and 
50 Apache server processes. The number of clients in 
each class is equal 


Table 4: URL-based policing of a high-priority client 
to avoid starvation of other clients. 
Throughput (conn/sec) 


client imi iori 









(rate, burst) limit of high priority 





4.5.1 Overload Protection from High Over- 
head Requests 


So far we have used the URL-based controls for pro- 
viding service differentiation based on URL names 
and types. In the next experiment, we investigate if 
URL-based connection control can be used to pro- 
tect a web server from overload by a targeted control 
of high overhead requests (e.g., CGI requests that 
require large computation or database access). 


We use the sclient load generator to request a given 
high overhead URL and control the request rate, 
steadily increasing it and measuring the throughput. 
Figure 11 shows the client’s throughput with varying 
request rates for a dynamic CGI request that gener- 
ates a file size of 29 KB. The throughput increases 
linearly with the request rate up to a critical point of 
about 63 connections/sec. For any further increase 
in the request rate the throughput falls exponentially 
and later plateaus to around 40 connections/sec. To 
understand this behavior we used vmstat to capture 
the paging statistics. Since the dynamic requests are 
memory-intensive, the available free memory rapidly 
declines. For some combinations of the request rate 
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Figure 11: Overload protection from high overhead re- 
quests using URL-based connection control. The graph 
shows the throughput of web server with no controls ser- 
vicing CPU intensive CGI requests and the correspond- 
ing throughput when the CGI requests are limited to 60 
reqs/sec. 


and the number of active processes, the available free 
memory falls to zero. Eventually the system starts 
thrashing as the CPU spends most of the time wait- 
ing for pending local disk I/O. In the above experi- 
ment with 150 server processes and a request rate of 
63 reqs/sec the wait time starts increasing as indi- 
cated by the wait field of the output from vmstat. 


To prevent overload we use URL-based connection 
control to limit the number of accepted dynamic 
CGI requests to a rate of 60 reqs/sec and a burst 
of 10. The dashed line in Figure 11 shows that with 
URL-based control the throughput stabilizes to 60 
reqs/sec and the server never thrashes. In the above 
experiment, the URL-based connection control can 
handle request rates of up to 150 requests per sec- 
ond. However, for request rates beyond that thrash- 
ing starts as the kernel overhead of setting up con- 
nections, parsing the URL and sending the RSTs, 
becomes substantial. 


To further delay the onset of thrashing we augment 
the URL-based control with the TCP SYN policer. 
For every TCP RST that is sent we drop any subse- 
quent SYN request from that same client for a spec- 
ified time interval. The time interval selected is the 
timeout value used for a lost SYN. 
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4.6 Overhead of the Kernel Mechanisms 
Table 5: Performance of AFPA and matching a URL i 


to a rule for a 8 KB file with different URL lengths. 


We quantify the overhead of matching URLs in the 


Throughput (conn/sec) kernel for varying URL lengths. Table 5 shows that 



















URL AFPA AFPA on, | AFPA on, the overhead of matching a URL to a rule is mod- 
off (no cache) | (no cache) erate (under 6% for a 160 character URL). The 
length no rule matching rule 





throughput numbers are for 20 Webstone clients re- 
questing an 8 KB file. Rules are matched using the 
standard string comparison (strcmp) with no op- 
timizations; better matching techniques can reduce 
this overhead significantly. On a cache miss, the in- 
kernel AFPA cache introduces an overhead of about 
10% for an 8 KB file. However, the AFPA cache 
under normal conditions increases performance sig- 
nificantly for cache hits. In our experiments we have 
the cache size set to 0 so that AFPA cannot serve 
any object from the cache. When caching is enabled 
Webstone received a throughput of over 800 connec- 
tions per second on a cache hit. 


Piichar [| 370i | 305 | 3383 
[80char. [| 3615 | 321.9 | 3104 
160 char. [355.1 | 3211 | 3037 





Table 6: Overhead of kernel mechanisms 


[Operation [| Cost(usee) 


TOPS pols Tiara [79 

[3 filter rules | 9.6 
classification and priority | lrule  ~—=|| 44 | 
AFFATadding URE parang] 

Mirae | 5.0 
URL-based rate control | 2rules || 58 | 
including URL matching | 3rules || 65 | 

Cirle [38 
URL-based priority 


including URL matching 









Table 6 summarizes the additional overhead of the 
implemented kernel mechanisms. The overhead of 
compliance check and filter matching for TCP SYN 
policing with 1 filter rule is 7.9 ysecs. Simply match- 
ing the filter, allocating space to store QoS state, and 
setting the priority adds an overhead of around 4.4 
secs for 1 filter rule. The policing controls are more 
expensive as they include accessing the clock for the 
current time. Surprisingly, the URL matching and 
rate control has a low overhead of 5.0 jsecs for a 
URL of 11 chars. This happens to be lower than 
SYN policing as the strcmp matching is cheaper for 
one short URL compared to matching multiple IP 
addresses and port numbers. The overhead of URL 
matching and setting priorities for a single rule is 
around 3.8 psecs. The most expensive operation is 











4.5.2 Discussion 
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The HTTP header-based rate control relies on send- 
ing TCP RST to terminate non-preferred connec- 
tions as and when necessary. In a more user-friendly 
implementation we could directly return an HTTP 
error message (e.g., server busy) back to the client 
and close the connection. 


Our current implementation of URL-based control 
handles only HTTP/1.0 connections. We are cur- 
rently exploring different mechanisms for HTTP/1.1 
with keep-alive connections to limit the number and 
types of requests that can be serviced on the same 
persistent connection. The experiments in the pre- 
vious section have only presented results on URL 
based controls. Similar controls can be set based on 
the information in cookies that can capture transac- 
tion information and client identities. 


the call to AFPA to parse the URL. AFPA not only 
parses the URL, but also does logging, checks if the 
requested object is in the network buffer cache, and 
pre-computes the HT'TP response header. 


5 Comparison of User Space and 
Kernel Mechanisms 


In this section we compare the effectiveness of our 
kernel mechanisms with overload protection and ser- 
vice differentiation mechanisms implemented in user 
space. One might argue that kernel-based mecha- 
nisms are less flexible and more difficult to imple- 
ment than mechanisms implemented in user space. 
User level controls although limited in their capa- 
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Figure 12: Throughput of kernel-based TCP SYN polic- 
ing, kernel based URL rate control and Apache module 
based connection rate control. The throughput achieved 
by Webstone clients is measured against an increasing 
request load generated by sclient. The sclient requests 
are rate controlled to 10.0 req/sec with a burst of 2. 


bilities, have easy access to application layer infor- 
mation. However, kernel mechanisms are more scal- 
able and provide much better performance. In gen- 
eral, placing mechanisms in the kernel is beneficial 
if it leads to considerable performance gains and in- 
creases the robustness of the server without relying 
on the application layer to prevent overload. 


To enable a fair comparison we have extended the 
Apache 1.3.12 server with additional modules [18] 
that police requests based on the client IP address 
and requested URL. The implemented rate control 
schemes use exactly the same algorithms as our ker- 
nel based mechanisms. If a request is not compliant 
we send a “server temporarily unavailable” (503 re- 
sponse code) back to the client and close the con- 
nection. 


The experimental setup consists of a Webstone traf- 
fic generator with 100 clients requesting a file of size 
8 KB along with an sclient program requesting a file 
of size 16 KB. The sclient’s requests are rate con- 
trolled with a rate of 10 requests per second and a 
burst of 2; there are no controls set for the Web- 
stone clients. During our experiments, we steadily 
increased the sclient’s request rate. 


Figure 12 illustrates that when the request load of 
the sclient program is low (20 reqs/sec), the Web- 
stone throughput is 392 conn/sec and 387.3 conn/sec 
for TCP SYN policing and Apache user level con- 
trols respectively. These controls limit the sclient 
acceptance rate to 10.0 conn/sec. With in-kernel 
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Figure 13: Response times using kernel-based TCP 
SYN policing, kernel based URL rate control and Apache 
module based connection rate control. The response 
time achieved by Webstone clients is measured against 
an increasing request load generated by sclient. The 
sclient requests are rate controlled to 10 req/sec with 
a burst of 2. 


URL-based rate control the throughput is lower (354 
conn/sec). This low throughput is caused by the 
additional 10% overhead added by AFPA (with no 
caching) as discussed in Section 4.6. As discussed 
earlier, with the cache size set to zero, we add more 
overhead than necessary for URL parsing, without 
the corresponding gains from AFPA caching. 


As the sclient’s request load increases further, TCP 
SYN policing is able to achieve a sustained through- 
put for the Webstone clients, while the Apache based 
controls shows a marked decline in throughput. The 
graph shows that for a sclient load of 650 reqs/sec 
the Webstone throughput for TCP SYN policing is 
374 conn/sec; for in-kernel URL-based connection 
control it is 260.7 conn/sec; for Apache user level 
controls the throughput sinks to about 75 conn/sec. 
The corresponding results for response times are 
shown in Figure 13. 


The experiment demonstrates that the kernel mech- 
anisms are more efficient and scalable than the user 
space mechanisms. ‘There are two main reasons 
for the higher efficiency and scalability: First, non- 
compliant connection requests are discarded earlier 
reducing the queuing time of the compliant requests, 
in particular less CPU is consumed and the context 
switch to user space is avoided. Second, when im- 
plementing rate control at user space, the synchro- 
nization mechanisms for sharing state among all the 
Apache server processes decrease performance. 
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6 Related Work 


Several research efforts have focused on admission 
control and service differentiation in web servers [19], 
[20], [21], [22], [8] and [23]. Almeida et al. [8] use 
priority-based schemes to provide differentiated lev- 
els of service to clients depending on the web pages 
accessed. While in their approach the application, 
i.e., the web server, determines request priorities, 
our mechanisms reside in the kernel and can be ap- 
plied without context-switching to user level. We- 
bQoS [23] is a middleware layer that provides service 
differentiation and admission control. Since it is de- 
ployed in user space, it is less efficient compared to 
kernel-based mechanisms. While WebQoS also pro- 
vides URL-based classification, the authors do not 
present any experiments or performance considera- 
tions. Cherkasova et al. [20] present an enhanced 
web server that provides session-based admission 
control to ensure that longer sessions are completed. 
Crovella et al. [24] show that client response time 
improves when web servers serving static files serve 
shorter connections before handling longer connec- 
tions. Our mechanisms are general and can easily 
realize such a policy. 


Reumann et al. [25] have presented virtual services, 
a new operating system abstraction that provides 
resource partitioning and management. Virtual ser- 
vices can enhance our scheme by, for example, dy- 
namically controlling the number of processes a web 
server is allowed to fork. In [26] Reumann et al. have 
described an adaptive mechanism to setup rate con- 
trols for overload protection. The receiver livelock 
study [2] showed that network interrupt handling 
could cause server livelocks and should be taken 
into consideration when designing process schedul- 
ing mechanisms. Banga and Druschel’s [27] resource 
containers enable the operating system to account 
for and control the consumption of resources. ‘To 
shield preferred clients from malicious or greedy 
clients one can assign them to different containers. 
In the same paper they also describe a multi listen 
socket approach for priorities in which a filter splits 
a single listen queue into multiple queues from which 
connections are accepted separately and accounted 
to different principals. Our approach is similar, how- 
ever, connections are accepted from the same single 
listen queue but inserted in the queue based on prior- 
ity. Kanodia et al. [21] present a simulation study of 
queuing-based algorithms for admission control and 
service differentiation at the front-end. They focus 


on guaranteeing latency bounds to classes by con- 
trolling the admission rate per class. Aron et al. [28] 
describe a scalable request distribution architecture 
for clusters and also present resource management 
techniques for clusters. 


Scout [29], Rialto [30] and Nemesis[31] are operat- 
ing systems that track per-application resource con- 
sumption and restrict the resources granted to each 
application. These operating systems can thus pro- 
vide isolation between applications as well as service 
differentiation between clients. However, there is a 
significant amount of work involved to port appli- 
cations to these specialized operating systems. Our 
focus, however, was not to build a new operating 
system or networking architecture but to introduce 
simple controls in the existing architecture of com- 
mercial operating systems that could be just as ef- 
fective. 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper, we have presented three in-kernel 
mechanisms that provide service differentiation and 
admission control for overloaded web servers. TCP 
SYN policing limits the number of incoming con- 
nection requests using a token bucket policer and 
prevents overload by enforcing a maximum accep- 
tance rate of non-preferred clients. The prioritized 
listen queue provides low delay and high through- 
put to clients with high priority, but can starve 
low priority clients. We show that starvation can 
be avoided by combining priorities with TCP SYN 
policing. Finally, URL-based connection control 
provides in-kernel admission control and priority 
based on application-level information such as URLs 
and cookies. This mechanism is very powerful and 
can, for example, prevent overload caused by dy- 
namic requests. We compared the kernel mecha- 
nisms to similar application layer controls added in 
the Apache server and demonstrated that the ker- 
nel mechanisms are much more efficient and scalable 
than the Apache user level controls. 


The kernel mechanisms that we presented rely on the 
existence of accurate policies that control the oper- 
ating range of the server. In a production system 
it is unrealistic to assume knowledge of the opti- 
mal operating region of the server. We are currently 
implementing a policy adaptation agent (Figure 4) 
that dynamically adapts the rate control policies to 
the changing workload conditions. This adaptation 
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agent uses available kernel statistics and past history 
to select appropriate values for the various policies 
and monitors the interaction between various control 
options on the overall performance during overload. 


Our current implementation does not address secu- 
rity issues of fake IP addresses and client identities. 
We plan to integrate a variety of overload prevention 
policies with traditional firewall rules to provide an 
integrated solution. 
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Abstract 


Today, caching web proxies use general-purpose file 
systems to store web objects. Proxies, e.g., Squid or 
Apache, when running on a UNIX system, typically 
use the standard UNIX file system (UFS) for this 
purpose. UFS was designed for research and engi- 
neering environments, which have different charac- 
teristics from that of a caching web proxy. Some 
of the differences are high temporal locality, relaxed 
persistence requirements, and a different read/write 
ratio. In this paper, we characterize the web proxy 
workload, describe the design of Hummingbird, a 
light-weight file system for web proxies, and present 
performance measurements of Hummingbird. Hum- 
mingbird has two distinguishing features: it sepa- 
rates object naming and storage locality through 
direct application-provided hints, and its clients are 
compiled with a linked library interface for mem- 
ory sharing. When we simulated the Squid proxy, 
Hummingbird achieves document request through- 
put 2.3-9.4 times larger than with several different 
versions of UFS. Our experimental results are veri- 
fied within the Polygraph proxy benchmarking en- 
vironment. 


1 Introduction 


Caching web proxies are computer systems dedi- 
cated to caching and delivering web content. Typ- 
ically, they exist on a corporate firewall or at the 
point where an Internet Service Provider (ISP) 
peers with its network access provider. From a web 
performance and scalability point of view, these sys- 
tems have three purposes: improve web client la- 
tency, drive down the ISP’s network access costs 
because of reduced bandwidth requirements, and re- 
duce request load on origin servers. 


Squid and Apache are two popular web proxies. 
Both of these systems use the standard file sys- 
tem services provided by the host operating system. 
On UNIX this is usually UFS, a descendant of the 
4.2BSD UNIX Fast File System (FFS) [13]. FFS 
was designed for workstation workloads and is not 
optimized for the different workload and require- 
ments of a web proxy. It has been observed that file 
system latency is a key component in the latency 
observed by web clients [21]. 


Some commercial vendors have improved I/O per- 
formance by rebuilding the entire system stack: 
a special operating system with an application- 
specific file system executing on dedicated hardware 
(e.g., CacheFlow, Network Appliance). Needless to 
say, these solutions are expensive. We believe that 
a lightweight and portable file system can be built 
that will allow proxies to achieve performance close 
to that of a specialized system on commodity hard- 
ware, within a general-purpose operating system, 
and with minimal changes to their source code; Gab- 
ber and Shriver [5] discuss this view in detail. 


We have built a simple, lightweight file system li- 
brary named Hummingbird that runs on top of a 
raw disk partition. This system is easily portable— 
we have run it with minimal changes on FreeBSD, 
TRIX, Solaris, and Linux. In this paper we de- 
scribe the design, interface, and implementation of 
this system along with some experimental results 
that compare the performance of our system with a 
UNIX file system. Our results indicate that Hum- 
mingbird’s throughput is 2.3-4.0 times larger than 
a simulated version of Squid running UFS mounted 
asynchronously on FreeBSD, 5.4—9.4 times faster 
than Squid running UFS mounted synchronously 
on FreeBSD, 5.6-8.4 times larger than a simulated 
version of Squid running UFS with soft updates on 
FreeBSD, and 5.4-13 times larger than XFS and 
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EFS on IRIX (see Section 4). We also performed 
experiments using the Polygraph environment [18] 
with an Apache proxy; the mean response time for 
hits in the proxy is 14 times smaller with Humming- 
bird than with UFS (see Section 5). 


Throughout the rest of this paper, we use the terms 
proxy or web prory to mean caching web proxy. Sec- 
tion 2 presents the important characteristics of the 
proxy workload considered for our file system. It 
also presents some background on file systems and 
proxies that is important because it motivates much 
of our design. Section 3 describes the Humming- 
bird file system. Our experiments and results are 
presented in Sections 4 and 5. Section 6 discusses 
related work in file systems and web proxy caching. 


2 File system limitations 


The web proxy workload is different than the stan- 
dard UNIX workload; these differences are discussed 
in Section 2.1. Due to these differences, the perfor- 
mance which can be attained for a web proxy run- 
ning on UFS is limited by some of the features; these 
limitations are discussed in Section 2.2. 


2.1 Web proxy workload characteristics 


Web proxy workloads have special characteristics, 
which are different from those of a traditional UNIX 
file system workload. This section describes the spe- 
cial characteristics of proxy workloads. 


We studied a week’s worth of web proxy logs from 
a major, national ISP, collected from January 30 to 
February 5, 1999. This proxy ran Netscape Enter- 
prise server proxy software and the logs were gen- 
erated in Netscape-Extended2 format. For the pur- 
pose of our analysis we isolated the request stream 
to those that would affect the file system underlying 
the proxy. Thus we excluded 34% of the GET re- 
quests which are considered non-cacheable by the 
proxy. If we could not find the file size, we re- 
moved the log event. This preprocessing results in 
the removal of about 4% of the log records, nearly 
all during the first few days. We eliminated the 
first few days and are left with 4 days of processed 
logs containing 4.8 million requests for 14.3 GB of 
unique cacheable data and 27.6 GB total requested 
cacheable data. 


Characteristics of a web proxy and its workload are: 
Persistence. A web proxy only writes files re- 


trieved from an origin server. Thus, these are just 
cached files, and can be retrieved again if necessary. 
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Naming. The web proxy application determines 
the name of a file to be written into the file system. 
In a traditional UNIX file system, file names are 
normally selected by a user. 


Reference locality. Client web accesses are char- 
acterized by a request for an HTML page followed 
by requests for embedded images. The set of images 
within a cacheable HTML page changes slowly over 
time. So, if a page is requested by a client, it makes 
sense for the proxy to anticipate future requests by 
prefetching its historically associated images. 


We studied one day of the web proxy log for this 
reference locality. The first time we see an HTML 
file, we coalesce it with all following non-HTMLs 
from the same client to form the primordial local- 
ity set, which does not change. The next time the 
HTML file is referenced, we form another locality 
set in the same manner and compare its file mem- 
bers with those of the primordial locality set. The 
average hit rate (the ratio between the size of the 
latter sets and the size of the primordial set) across 
all references is 47%. Thus, on average, a locality set 
re-reference accesses almost half of the files of the 
original reference. One of the reasons that this hit 
rate is small might be due to the assumption that 
all non-HTML files that follow a HTML file are in 
the same locality set; this is clearly not true if a 
user has multiple active browser sessions. Also, we 
determined the type of file using the file extension, 
thus possibly placing some HTML files in another 
file’s locality set. We also studied the size of the lo- 
cality sets in bytes, and found that 42% are 32 KB 
or smaller, 62% are 64 KB or smaller, 73% are 96 
KB or smaller, and 80% are 128 KB or smaller. 


File access. Several older UNIX file system per- 
formance studies have shown that files are usually 
accessed sequentially [16, 1]. A recent study [19] 
has suggested that this is changing, especially for 
memory-mapped and large files. However, UNIX 
file systems have been designed for the traditional 
sequential workload. Web proxies have an even 
stronger and more predictable pattern of behavior. 
Web proxies currently always access files sequen- 
tially and in their entirety. (This may change when 
range requests are more popular.) 


File size. Most cacheable web documents are 
small; the median size of requested files is 1986 B 
and the average size is 6167 B. Over 90% of the 
references are for files smaller than 8 KB. 


Idleness. The proxy workload is characterized by 
a large variability in request rate and frequent idle 
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periods. Using simulation, we found, in fact, in each 
1-minute interval, the disk is idle 57-99% of the du- 
ration of the interval, with a median of 82%. If 
the request rate in the trace doubles, the disk is 
idle less of the time, with a median of 60%. In the 
busiest periods, it is idle only 1%. Note that when 
the request rate doubles, the disk is almost satu- 
rated in the busy intervals (idle time drops to 1%), 
while the disk remains idle in the low-activity in- 
tervals. This idleness study used assumptions that 
represent Hummingbird: the disk has 64 KB blocks, 
all new files are written to the disk, and only data 
needs to be written to disk (no meta-information). 
The existence of idle periods is crucial for the design 
of Hummingbird since Hummingbird performs back- 
ground bookkeeping operations in those idle periods 
(see Section 3.5). 


2.2 UFS performance limitations 


Due to the proxy workload characteristics presented 
in the previous section, UFS has a number of fea- 
tures which are not needed, or could be greatly sim- 
plified, so that file system performance could be im- 
proved. Table 1 presents the features on which UFS 
and a desired caching web proxy file system should 
differ. We now discuss these features. 


UFS files are collections of fixed-size blocks, typi- 
cally 8 KB in size. When accessing a file, the disk 
delays are due to disk head positioning occurring 
when the file blocks are not stored contiguously on 
disk. UFS attempts to minimize the disk head posi- 
tioning time by storing the file blocks contiguously 
and prefetching blocks when a file is accessed se- 
quentially, and does a good job of this for small 
files. Thus, when the workload consists of mostly 
small files, the largest component of disk delays are 
due to the reference stream locality not correspond- 
ing with the on-disk layout. UFS attempts to reduce 
this delay by having the user place files into direc- 
tories, and locates files in a directory on a group of 
contiguous disk blocks called cylinder groups. Thus, 
reference locality is tied to naming. Here, the re- 
sponsibility for performance lies with the applica- 
tion or user, who must construct a hierarchy with di- 
rectory locality that matches future usage patterns. 
In addition, to reduce file lookup times, the direc- 
tory hierarchy must be well-balanced and any single 
directory should not have too many entries. Squid 
attempts to balance the directory hierarchy, but in 
the process distributes the reference stream across 
directories, thus destroying locality. Apache maps 
files from the same origin server into the same direc- 
tory. For specifying locality by a web proxy, a more 


direct and low-overhead mechanism can be used. 


Experience with Squid and Apache has shown that 
it is difficult for web proxies to use directory hier- 
archies to their advantage [11]. Deep pathnames 
mean long traversal times. Populated directories 
slow down lookup further because many legacy im- 
plementations still do a linear search for the file- 
name through the directory contents. The hierar- 
chical name space allows files to be organized by 
separating them across directories, but this is not 
needed by a proxy. What the proxy actually needs 
is a flat name space and the ability to specify storage 
locality. 


UFS file meta-data is stored in the i-node, which 
is updated using synchronous disk writes to ensure 
meta-data integrity. A caching web proxy does not 
require file durability for correctness, so it is free 
to replace synchronous meta-data writes with asyn- 
chronous writes to improve the performance (which 
is done with soft updates [6]) and eliminate the need 
to maintain much of the meta-data associated with 
persistence. 


Traditional file systems also force two architectural 
issues. First, the standard file system interface 
copies from kernel VM into the applications’ address 
space. Second, the file system caches file blocks in 
its own buffer cache. Web proxies manage their 
own application-level VM caches to eliminate mem- 
ory copies and use private information to facilitate 
more effective cache management. However, web 
documents cached at the application level are likely 
to also exist in the file system buffer cache, espe- 
cially if recently accessed from disk. This multiple 
buffering reduces the effective size of the memory. 
A single unified cache solves the multiple buffering 
and configuration problems. Memory copy costs can 
be alleviated by passing data by reference rather 
than copying. Both of these can be done using a file 
system implemented by a library that accesses the 
raw disk partition. Another approach for alleviating 
multiple buffering is using memory-mapped files as 
done by Maltzahn et al. [11]. 


3. File system design 


The design of Hummingbird is influenced by the 
proxy workload characteristics discussed in Sec- 
tion 2. Hummingbird uses locality hints generated 
by the proxy to pack files into large, fixed-size ex- 
tents called clusters, which are the unit of disk ac- 
cess. Therefore, reads and writes are large, amortiz- 
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Table 1: Comparison of file system features. 









hierarchical name space 
application manages directories 


name space 
reference locality 
file meta-data 

















preserve consistency 







disk layout of files 
disk access 
interface 


could be as small as a block size 


ing disk positioning times and interrupt processing. 


Hummingbird manages a large memory cache. Since 
Hummingbird is implemented by a library that is 
linked in with the proxy, no memory copies or mem- 
ory mappings are required to move data from the 
file system to the proxy. The file system simply 
passes a pointer. Likewise, the proxy passes the 
file system a pointer when it writes data. We have 
only designed the file system for a single client, so 
protection is not necessary. Since the client (the 
proxy) handles all data transfers to and from the 
system, it must be trusted in any case. The proxy 
may be multi-threaded or have multiple processes’, 
in which case access is serialized with a single lock 
on the file system meta-data that is released be- 
fore blocking for disk I/O. Using a single lock may 
slow the system under a heavy load. Since the file 
system is I/O bound, the lock is held only when re- 
ferring to Hummingbird’s data structures. The lock 
is released before a thread blocks for disk I/O. No 
locking is needed when accessing file data. 


Since the typical workload is bursty, Humming- 
bird is designed to reduce the response time dur- 
ing bursty periods, and perform maintenance activ- 
ities during the idle periods present in the workload. 
Hummingbird performs the maintenance activities 
by calling several daemons responsible for: (1) re- 
claiming main memory space by writing files into 
clusters, and (2) reclaiming disk space by deleting 
unused clusters. 


While there are invariants across proxy workloads, 
some characteristics will change. We have designed 
Hummingbird to be configurable so that the sys- 
tem can be optimized for a proxy workload and the 
underlying storage hardware. To this effect, Hum- 


1To perform memory management for the multi-process 
version of Hummingbird, the processes have a shared memory 
region which is used for malloc(). 
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meta-data kept on disk; synchronous updates 
data in blocks, with separate i-node for meta-data 


buffers are passed; memory copies are necessary 


flat name space 
application sends locality hints 
most meta-data in memory 








file and meta-data stored contiguously 
cluster size (typically 32 or 64 KB) 
pointers are passed 


mingbird has several parameters that the proxy is 
free to set to optimize the system for its workload. 
The parameters set at file system initialization in- 
clude: size of a cluster, memory cache eviction pol- 
icy, file hash table size, file and cluster lifetimes, disk 
data layout policy, and recovery policies. 


3.1 Hummingbird objects 


Hummingbird stores two main types of objects in 
main memory: files and clusters. A file is created by 
awrite_file() call. Clusters contain files and some 
file meta-data. Grouping files into clusters allows 
the file system to physically collocate files together, 
since when a cluster is read from disk, all of the 
files contained in the cluster are read. Clusters are 
clean, i.e., they can be evicted from main memory 
by reclaiming their space without writing to disk, 
since a cluster is written to disk as soon as it is 
created. (Section 3.5 discusses where on disk the 
clusters are written.) 


The application provides locality hints by the 
collocate files(fnameA, fnameB) call. The 
file system saves these hints until the files are 
assigned to clusters. This assignment occurs as 
late as possible, that is, when space is needed 
in main memory. At this point, the file system 
attempts to write fnameA and fnameB in the same 
cluster. It is possible for a file to be a member of 
multiple clusters, and stored in multiple locations 
on disk by the application sending multiple hints 
(e.g., collocatefiles(fnameA, fnameB) and 
collocate files(fnameC, fnameB)). For proxy 
caches, this is a useful feature since embedded 
images are frequently referenced in a number of 
related HTML pages. 


When the file system is building a cluster, it deter- 
mines which files to add to the cluster using an LRU 
ordering according to the last time the file was read. 
If the least-recently-used file has a list of collocated 
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files, then these files are added to the cluster if they 
are in main memory. (If a file is on the colloca- 
tion list, and already has been added to a cluster, 
it can still be added to the current cluster if the file 
is in memory.) Files are packed into the cluster un- 
til the cluster size threshold is reached, or until all 
files on the LRU list have been processed. This way, 
small locality sets with similar last-read times can 
be packed into the same cluster. Another possible 
algorithm to pack files into clusters is the Greedy 
Dual Size algorithm [3]. 


Large files are special. They account for a very 
small fraction of the requests, but a significant frac- 
tion of the bytes transferred. In the log we ana- 
lyzed, files over 1 MB accounted for over 8% of the 
bytes transferred, but only 0.02% of the requests. 
Caching these large files is not important for the 
average latency perceived by clients, but is an im- 
portant factor in the network access costs of the 
ISP. It is better to store these large files on disk, 
and not in the file system cache in memory. ‘The 
write_nomem_file() call bypasses the main mem- 
ory cache and writes a file directly to disk; if the file 
is larger than the cluster size, multiple clusters are 
allocated. Having an explicit write_nomem_file() 
function allows the application to request that any 
file can bypass main memory, not just large files. 


3.2 Meta-data 


Hummingbird maintains three types of meta-data: 
file system meta-data, file meta-data, and cluster 
meta-data. 


File system meta-data. To determine when 
main memory space needs to be freed, Humming- 
bird maintains counts of the amount of space used 
for storing the files and the file system data. To 
assist with determining which files and clusters to 
evict from main memory, Hummingbird maintains 
two LRU lists, one for files which have not yet been 
packed into clusters and another for clusters that 
are in memory. 


File meta-data. A hash table stores pointers to 
the file information such as the file number (dis- 
cussed below), status, and a reference count of the 
number of users that are currently reading the file. 
The file status field identifies whether the file is not 
in a cluster, in one cluster, in multiple clusters, or 
not cacheable. Until a file becomes a member of a 
cluster, the file name and file size need to be main- 
tained as part of the file meta-data. We also main- 
tain a list of files that should be collocated with 
this file. When a file is added to a cluster, the file 


meta-data must include the cluster ID and the file 
reference count for that file. 


It is natural for a proxy to use the URL as a file 
name. URLs may be extremely long, and since we 
have many small files, the file names may take up a 
large portion of main memory if they were kept per- 
manently in memory. Thus, we save the file name 
with the file data in its cluster and not permanently 
in memory. Internally, Hummingbird hashes the file 
name into a 32-bit index, which is used to locate 
the file meta-data. Hash collisions can be detected 
by comparing the requested file name with the file 
name stored in the cluster. If there is a collision, the 
next element in the hash table bucket is checked. 


Cluster meta-data. A cluster table contains in- 
formation about each cluster on disk: the status, 
last-time accessed, and a linked list of the files in the 
cluster. The cluster status field identifies whether 
the cluster is empty, on disk, or in memory. For 
our file system, the cluster ID identifies the location 
of the cluster on disk. While a cluster is in mem- 
ory, the address of the cluster in memory is needed. 
The last-time accessed is needed to determine the 
amount of time since the cluster was last touched. 


3.3. The Hummingbird interface 


This section describes the basic Hummingbird calls. 
All routines return a positive integer or zero if the 
operation succeeds; a negative return value is an 
error code. 


e int write_file(char* fname, void* buf, 
size_t sz); This function writes the contents of 
the memory area starting at buf with size sz to 
the file system with filename fname. It returns the 
size of the file. Once the pointer buf is handed 
over to the file system, the application should 
not use it again. Hummingbird will eventually 
pack the file into a cluster, free the buffer, and 
write the cluster to stable storage. 


e int read_file(char* fname, void** buf); This 
function sets *buf to the beginning of the memory 
area containing the contents of the file fname. It 
increments a reference count and returns the size 
of the file. If the file is not in main memory, an- 
other file or files may be evicted to make room, and 
a cluster containing the specified file will be read 
from disk. 


int done_read_file(char* fname, void* buf); 

This function releases the space occupied by the 
file in main memory by decrementing the reference 
count; the application should not use the pointer 
again. Every read_file() must be accompanied 
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by a done_read_file(). Otherwise, the file will 
stay in memory indefinitely (until the application 
program terminates). 


e int delete_file(char* fname); This function 
deletes the file fname. An error code is returned 
if the file has any active read_file()’s. 


e int collocate_files(char* fnameA, char* 
fnameB); This function attempts to collocate file 
fnameB with file fnameA on disk. Both files must 
be previously written (by calling write_file()). 


e int write_nomem.file(char* fname, void* 
buf, size_t sz); This function bypasses the 
main memory cache and writes a file directly to 
disk. This file is flagged so that when it is read, 
it does not compete with other documents for 
cache space and is immediately released after the 
application issues the done_read_file(). 


Missing from this API are commands such as 1s and 
df. We have seen no need for such commands for a 
caching web proxy. For example, the existence of a 
file can be determined with read_file(). 


3.4 Recovery 


Web proxies are slowly convergent; it takes days to 
reach the maximal hit rate. Consequently, proxy 
cache contents must be saved across system fail- 
ures. At the same time, recovery must be quick. 
With today’s disk sizes, the system cannot wait for 
full disk scans before servicing document requests. 
Hummingbird warms the main memory cache with 
files and clusters that were “hot” before the system 
reboot. Bounding file create and delete persistence 
rather than attaching them to system call semantics 
allows for higher performance. 


Data stored on disk. Hummingbird’s disk stor- 
age is segmented into four regions: 


e clusters, which store the file data and meta- 
data, 


e mappings of files to clusters, which allow a file 
to be quickly located on disk by identifying 
which clusters the file is in, 


e the hot cluster log, which caches frequently 
used clusters, and 


e the delete log, which stores small records de- 
scribing intentional deletes. 


The mappings of files to clusters is part of the file 
meta-data described in Section 3.2. 
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Warming the cache. Hummingbird lacks a di- 
rectory structure and all meta-data consistency de- 
pendencies are contained within clusters. There is 
no need for an analog of the UNIX fsck utility to 
ensure file system consistency after a crash. Dur- 
ing a planned shutdown, Hummingbird will write 
the file-to-cluster mappings to disk. (They are also 
written periodically.) During a crash, the system 
has no such luxury. So, while the file system is 
guaranteed to be consistent with itself, the lack 
of directories might make it impossible to locate 
files on disk immediately after a crash if the file-to- 
cluster mapping was not up to date. Hummingbird 
speeds up crash recovery time with a log contain- 
ing the cluster identifiers of popular clusters. The 
sync_hot_clusters_daemon() creates this log using 
the cluster LRU list and writes it to disk period- 
ically. After a crash, these clusters are scanned in 
first, quickly achieving a hit rate close to that before 
the crash. 


Persistence. Hummingbird does not change disk 
contents immediately for file and cluster deletions. 
Research with journalling file systems has shown 
that hard meta-data update persistence is expen- 
sive, due to the necessity for updating stable storage 
synchronously [22]. Hummingbird does not provide 
hard persistence, but uses a log of intentional dele- 
tions to bound the persistence of deletions. Records 
describing deletions, either cluster or file, are writ- 
ten into the log, which is buffered in memory. Peri- 
odically, the log is written out to disk according to 
the specified thresholds. The user specifies when the 
log should be written by specifying either a num- 
ber of files threshold (i.e., once X files have been 
recorded in the log, it must be written to disk), or a 
threshold on the passing of time (i.e., the log must 
be written to disk at least once every Y seconds). 


The log is structured as a table, indexed by cluster 
or file identifier. When a file or cluster is overwritten 
on disk, the delete intent record is removed from the 
log. Records contain file or cluster identifiers as well 
as a generation number, which is stored in the on- 
disk meta-data and used to eliminate the possibility 
of replayed deletes. 


The recovery procedure. During recovery, all 
four regions of the disk are locked exclusively by 
the recovery process. The Hummingbird interface 
comes alive to the application early in the process 
— after the hot cluster log of the previous session 
has been recovered. However, Hummingbird will 
not write new files or clusters to disk until recov- 
ery has completed; writefile() calls will fail. It 
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continues to recover the clusters in the background 
and rebuild the in-memory meta-data. During this 
phase, requests that do not hit in the currently- 
rebuilt meta-data are checked in the file-to-cluster 
mappings to identify the cluster that needs to be 
recovered. Since the file-to-clusters mapping can be 
out-of-date (due to a crash), a file without a file-to- 
cluster mapping is viewed as not in the file system. 


We now outline the sequence of events during crash 
recovery; recovery is much simpler during a planned 
shutdown. (1) Crash or power failure. The sys- 
tem reboots and enters recovery mode. (2) The hot 
cluster log is scanned, the hot clusters are read in, 
and their contents are used to initialize in-memory 
meta-data. (3) The file-to-cluster mappings are read 
in from disk. (4) The delete log is scanned and 
records are applied, modifying meta-data as neces- 
sary. (5) Proxy service is enabled. Hummingbird 
will now service requests. (6) During idle time, the 
recovery process scans the cluster region, rebuilding 
the in-memory meta-data for all files and clusters. 
As files are recovered, they are available to the ap- 
plication. (7) Recovery is complete. All files and 
clusters are now available. Hummingbird can now 
write new clusters to disk. 


3.5 Daemons 


Hummingbird employs a number of daemons in ad- 
dition to the recovery daemons mentioned above 
that run when the file system is idle and can be 
called on demand. In the future, we hope to support 
client-provided daemons, which would, for example, 
support different cache eviction policies. 


Pack files daemon. If the amount of main mem- 
ory used to store files exceeds a tunable threshold, 
the pack_files_daemon() uses the file LRU list to 
create a cluster of files and write the cluster to 
disk. The daemon packs the files using the informa- 
tion from the collocate_file() calls, attempting 
to pack files from the same locality set in the same 
cluster. If a file is larger than the cluster size, it is 
split between multiple clusters. 


This daemon uses the disk data layout policy to de- 
cide which cluster to pack next. Implemented poli- 
cies include: closest cluster, which picks the clos- 
est free cluster to the previous cluster on disk ac- 
cessed, closest cluster to previous write, which picks 
the closest free cluster to the previous cluster writ- 
ten to on disk, and overwrite, which overwrites the 
next cluster. All of these policies tend to write files 
accessed within a short time to clusters close to- 
gether on disk. Thus, long-term fragmentation does 


workload file 
log generator | systems system 


operations 


Figure 1: Simulation environment. 


not occur. 


Pack files from head daemon. The pack_ 
files_daemon() takes files off the tail of the LRU 
list to pack into clusters; pack_files_from_head_ 
daemon() takes files off the head. This has the 
effect of packing the most-frequently accessed files 
into clusters. 


Free main memory data daemon. This dae- 
mon evicts data using file and cluster LRU lists 
when the amount of main memory used by the file 
system exceeds a tunable threshold. 


Free disk space daemon. ‘This daemon deletes 
files or clusters whose age exceeds tunable thresh- 
olds set by the delete file policy and the delete cluster 
policy. 


4 Experimental results 


We built an environment to run trace-driven exper- 
iments on real implementations of UFS and Hum- 
mingbird. This environment consists of four com- 
ponents, as depicted in Figure 1. (1) The pro- 
cessed proxy log which was discussed in Section 2.1. 
(2) The workload generator simulates the operation 
of a caching web proxy. It reads the proxy log 
events and generates the file system operations that 
a proxy would have generated during processing of 
the original HTTP requests. (3) The file system, 
which is either Hummingbird or various implemen- 
tations of UFS, EFS, or XFS. (4) The disk, which 
is a physical magnetic disk that the file system uses 
to store the files. The workload generators, imple- 
mentation details, and experiments are described in 
the following section. 


4.1 Workload generators 


We developed two workload generators: wg-Squid 
which mimics Squid’s interaction with the file sys- 
tem, and wg-Hummingbird which issues Humming- 
bird calls. The same wg-squid workload genera- 
tor was used with the various UFS implementation, 
EFS and XFS. The generators take as input the 
modified proxy access log. The workload genera- 
tors operate in a trace-driven loop which processes 
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logged events sequentially without pause”. This 


simulates a heavily loaded server. 


UFS workload generator: wg-Squid. The 
wg-Squid simulates the file system behavior of 
Squid-2.2. The Squid cache has a 3-level directory 
hierarchy for storing files; the number of children at 
each level is a configurable parameter. In order to 
minimize file lookup times, Squid attempts to keep 
directories small by distributing files evenly across 
the directory hierarchy. 


When a file is written to the cache a top-level direc- 
tory, or SwapDir, is selected. Squid attempts to load 
balance across the SwapDirs. Once the SwapDir has 
been selected, the file is assigned a file number which 
uniquely identifies the file within the SwapDir. The 
value of this file number is used to compute the 
names of the level-2 and level-3 directories. Thus, 
Squid does not use the URL or URL reference lo- 
cality for file placement into directories, limiting the 
ability of the file system to collocate files which will 
be accessed together. Once the directory path has 
been determined, the file is created and written. 


Squid has configurable high and low water marks. 
When the total cache size passes the high water 
mark, eviction begins. Files are deleted from the 
cache in modified LRU order with a small bias to- 
wards expired files. Eviction continues until the low 
water mark is reached. The wg-Squid simulates this 
behavior except that it uses LRU instead of modified 
LRU; our log does not contain the expires informa- 
tion. 


Hummingbird workload _ generator: we- 
Hummingbird. Each iteration of the wg-Humming- 
bird loop parses the next sequential event from 
the log and attempts to read the URL from Hum- 
mingbird. If successful, it explicitly releases the file 
buffer. If the read attempt fails, it attempts to write 
the URL into the file system; this would have oc- 
curred after the proxy fetched the URL from the 
server. 


The wg-Hummingbird maintains a hash table keyed 
by client IP address to store information for gen- 
erating the collocate hints. The values in the 
hash table are the URLs of the most recent 


2We call this timing mode THROTTLE. We have imple- 
mented two other different timing modes: REAL and FAST. 
REAL issues the event with the frequency that they were 
recorded. FAST processes the events with a speed-up heuris- 
tic parameterized by n; if the time between events is longer 
than time n, then we only wait time n between them. 
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HTML file request seen from a particular client. 
The hash table only stores the URLs of static 
HTML files. As requests for non-HTML docu- 
ments are processed, wg-Hummingbird generates 
collocate_files() calls for the non-HTML paired 
with its client’s current HTML file, as stored in the 
hash table. 


Note that Squid (and wg-Squid) do not pro- 
vide explicit locality hints to the underlying op- 
erating system; they only place files in the di- 
rectory hierarchy. This is in contrast with wg- 
Hummingbird, which provides explicit locality hints 
via the colocate_files() call. There are other 
ways which a proxy could use UFS to obtain file 
locality; we did not test against these other ap- 
proaches. Thus, our comparisons are restricted to 
the Squid approach for file locality. 


4.2 Experiments 


We performed our experiments on PCs with a 
700 MHz Pentium III running FreeBSD 4.1 with an 
18 GB IBM 10,000 RPM Ultra2 LVD SCSI (Ultra- 
star 18LZX). We also performed experiments on an 
SGI Origin 2000 with 18 GB 10,000 RPM Seagate 
Cheetah disks (ST118202FC) under IRIX 6.5. The 
results with different parameter settings were simi- 
lar to each other so we only present a representative 
subset of the results. 


Our experiments used the 4-day web proxy log as 
input into the workload generators. Among other 
measurements, we measured the prozy hit rate, 
which represents how frequently the web page will 
not have to be fetched from the server, and the file 
system read time, which represents how long the 
proxy must wait to get the file from the file sys- 
tem. The file system write time is the time it takes 
the file system to return after a write; this may 
not include the time to write the file or file meta- 
data to disk. (We call the file system read (write) 
times FS read (write) time in our figures and ta- 
bles.) wg-Squid and Hummingbird measured the 
file system read/write times directly, and the out- 
put of the iostat -o and sar commands were used 
to determine the disk I/O times. We also report the 
throughput, which we compute as the ratio of the ex- 
periment run time and the total number of requests 
processed. The measurements are averaged over the 
entire log; warm-up effects were insignificant. 


Comparing Hummingbird with UFS: single 
thread. We compared Hummingbird with three 
versions of UFS on FreeBSD 4.1. The three ver- 
sions of UFS were: UFS, which is UFS mounted 
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Table 2: Comparing Hummingbird with UFS, UFS-async, and UFS-soft when files greater than 64 KB are 


not cached. 
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synchronously (the default), UFS-soft, which is UFS 
with soft updates, and UFS-async, which is UFS 
mounted asynchronously, so that meta-data updates 
are not synchronous and the file system is not guar- 
anteed to be recoverable after a crash. We used 
a version of Hummingbird with a single working 
thread, where the daemons were called explicitly ev- 
ery 1000 log events. Table 2 presents comparisons 
for two different disk sizes, 4 GB and 8 GB, with 
two memory sizes, 256 MB and 1024 MB, when files 
greater than 64 KB are not cached. The memory 
was split evenly between the Squid cache and the 
file system buffer cache*. The proxy-perceived la- 
tency in Table 2 is the 5th column, the FS read time. 
Hummingbird’s smaller file system read time is due 
to the hits in main memory caused by grouping files 
in locality sets into clusters. Hummingbird’s smaller 
file system write time (6th column) when compared 
to UFS-async is due to cluster writes, which write 
multiple files to disk in a single operation. The FS 
write times for UFS and UFS-soft are greater than 
UFS-async due to the synchronous file create oper- 
ation. 


The effectiveness of the clustered reads and writes 
and the collocation strategy is illustrated in the 
number of disk I/Os. In all test configurations, 
Hummingbird issued substantially fewer disk I/Os 
than any of the UFS configurations. Also, note that 


3We controlled the size of the file system buffer cache by 
locking the Squid’s memory using the mlock system call and 
locking additional memory, so that file system buffer cache 
could use only the remaining unlocked memory. In this way 
we also prevented paging of the Squid process. 


file disk main proxy FS read FS write # of disk mean disk 
system size | memory (MB) |] hit rate | time me) time — I/Os I/O time (ms) 
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Figure 2: Request throughput from Table 2. 


the number of disk I/Os in the UFS experiments 
is larger than the total number of requests in the 
log. This is because file operations resulted in mul- 
tiple disk I/Os. This also explains why UFS read 
and write operations (as seen in FS read and write 
times) are slower than individual disk I/Os. The 
mean disk I/O time is larger in Hummingbird since 
the request size is a cluster, which is larger when 
compared to the mean data transfer size accessed 
by UFS. 


The throughput for each experiment in Table 2 is 
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shown in Figure 2. Figure 2 shows that Humming- 
bird throughput is much higher than both UFS, 
UFS-soft, and UFS-async on the same disk size and 
memory size. This is not quite a fair comparison 
since the proxy hit rate is lower with Hummingbird. 
(We do not expect the experiment run time to in- 
crease more than 10% when the Hummingbird poli- 
cies are set so that it would have equivalent hit rate 
to wg-Squid). The throughput is larger for Hum- 
mingbird since much less time is spent in disk I/O. 
Using throughput as a comparison metric, we see 
that Hummingbird is 2.3-4.0 times faster than sim- 
ulated Squid running on UFS-async, 5.6—8.4 times 
larger than a simulated version of Squid running on 
UFS-soft, and 5.4-9.4 times faster than simulated 
Squid running on UFS. These numbers include also 
the results from Table 3. 


The experiments for Table 2 assumed that files 
greater than 64 KB were not cached by the proxy. 
We got similar results when assuming the proxy 
would cache all files; see Table 3. Note that the 
proxy hit rate in Table 3 is lower than in Table 2. 
This is the result of the cache being “polluted” 
with large files, which cause some smaller files to 
be evicted. The end result is that there are less 
hits, which translate into less file system activity, 
and fewer file accesses. 


Comparing Hummingbird with EFS and 
XFS: single thread. We compared Humming- 
bird with EFS and XFS on SGI IRIX. EFS is an 
extent file system. XFS is a high-performance jour- 
nalling file system that interacts with the kernel 
through the traditional VFS and vnode interfaces. 


We experimented with 3 different disk sizes, 4 GB, 
9 GB, and 18 GB. Since EFS supports file systems 
up to 8 GB in size, we could not test it with 9 
or 18 GB disks. Table 4 presents results where 
wg-Squid cache and the IRIX buffer cache together 
use 256 MB of main memory, which are divided 
in two ways: 50 MB + 206 MB and 128 MB + 
128 MB (wg-Squid and buffer cache, respectively). 
The 50 MB for the wg-Squid was selected according 
to the Squid administration guidelines [23]. Hum- 
mingbird has 256 MB of main memory, and it has 
the best choice of policies as previously discussed. 


Our experimental results are in Table 4. Humming- 
bird throughput is much higher than both XFS and 
EFS on the same disk size as seen in the UFS exper- 
iments, and the user-perceived latency (5th column 
in Table 4) is smallest in Hummingbird. The sec- 


ond observation from Table 4 is that EFS is much 
slower than XFS, which is a journalling file system. 
In particular, file system write time for EFS is more 
than 3 times larger than XFS write time. It is the 
result of frequent synchronous write operations for 
meta-data, which are performed by EFS. The third 
observation is that increasing wg-Squid cache size 
to 128MB and reducing the file system buffer cache 
size actually improved the file system performance, 
which indicates that the we-Squid cache is more ef- 
fective than the file system buffer cache. 


Comparing Hummingbird with UFS: multi- 
threaded workload generators. Many proxies 
are either multi-threaded or have multiple processes. 
Hummingbird is both thread- and process-safe. We 
implemented multi-threaded versions of both our 
workload generators, with a thread for the daemons 
in wg-Hummingbird, and ran similar experiments to 
the above with one processor running FreeBSD 4.1 
with the LinuxThreads library. Table 5 contains 
a subset of the results of our experiments using 
four threads and two disks. In multi-threaded squid 
workload generator, two cache root directories are 
used, each residing on a disk. The experiment run 
time for the experiments in Table 5 are consistently 
longer than the corresponding cases in Table 3 due 
to an uneven distribution of the files on the 2 disks; 
we observed a bursty access pattern to each disk 
in the iostat log. Queuing in the device driver re- 
sults in longer FS read/write time too. However, the 
Hummingbird throughput is again 2-4 times greater 
than for UFS, UFS-async, and UFS-soft. 


Recovery performance. Recovering the hot 
clusters and the deletion log are quick; it takes about 
30 seconds to read 2500 hot clusters and a log of 
3000 deletion entries into memory. Thus, on a sys- 
tem crash with a 18 GB disk, Hummingbird can 
start to service requests in 30 seconds, while UFS 
will take more than 20 minutes to perform the nec- 
essary fsck before requests can be serviced. While 
rebuilding the in-memory meta-data (Step 6 in Sec- 
tion 3.4), the FS read time increased a small amount 
(e.g., from 2.03 ms to 2.50 ms for a 8 GB disk). 


Journalling file systems will recover integrity quickly 
compared with traditional UFSs due to log-based 
recovery. However, journalling alone will not fetch 
hot data from disk as part of the recovery process. 


5 Polygraph results 


A web cache benchmarking package called Web 
Polygraph [18] is used for comparison of caching 
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Table 3: Comparing Hummingbird with UFS, UFS-async, and UFS-soft when all files are cached. 


disk main proxy FS read FS write | # of disk 

__svstem | ‘ice | memory (48) || ntrate | vines) | vime (ns) | “1/05 | 1/0ime (ms) | run ime 
Hummingbird | 4 GB 256 1,349,175 6,362 
UFS-async 4 GB 128+128 5,134,380 25,510 
UFS-soft 4 GB 128+-128 11,858,100 59,475 
UFS 4 GB 128+128 11,283,060 59,807 
Hummingbird | 4 GB 1024 630,362 
UFS-async 4 GB 512+512 3,919,620 
UFS-soft 4 GB 512+512 10,868,700 
UFS 4 GB 512+512 10,115,400 
8 GB 256 












































































Hummingbird 1,464,727 7,923 
UFS-async 8 GB 128+128 5,017,920 24,657 
UFS-soft 8 GB 128+128 10,461,841 51,797 





UFS 
Hummingbird 
UFS-async 
UFS-soft 
UFS 


8 GB 128+128 51,062 
1024 
512+512 
912+512 


512+512 


9,954,540 
695,771 
4,016,400 
8,158,080 
8,894,760 






Table 4: Comparing Hummingbird with XFS and EFS with 256 MB of main memory when all files are 


cached. 


# of disk mean disk experiment 
922,871 } 9,926 
50+206 ; : 10,784,969 128,878 
50+206 : i 10,870,353 75,565 
128+128 , : 10,540,778 130,359 


128+128 ; ; 10,115,369 70,746 





9 GB 256 0.66 3.30 0.21 1,028,922 10.77 11,861 
XFS 9 GB 50+206 0.66 15.47 12.39 9,558,954 7.02 69,929 
XFS 9 GB 128+128 0.66 15.65 8.80 8,737,878 7.12 64,726 
Hum 15 GB 256 0.67 3.71 0.21 1,049,121 11.92 13,313 
XFS 15 GB 50+206 0.67 16.71 5.73 8,103,576 7.60 63,371 
XFS 15 GB | 128+128 0.67 15.91 5.79 7,841,184 7.55 60,943 





Table 5: Comparing Hummingbird with UFS, UFS-async, and UFS-soft with 256 MB of main memory 
when all files are cached with 2 disks and 4 threads in the workload generator. 


disk proxy FS read FS write # of disk 
size = = time Ane) time tne) I/Os 
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mean disk experiment 
system 
Hummingbird | 4 GB 1,478,005 d ; 

UFS-async 4 GB 5,638,201 
UFS-soft 4 GB 9,405,301 
UFS 4 GB 10,771,201 
Hummingbird | 8 GB 1,556,169 
UFS-async 8 GB 5,466,061 
UFS-soft 8 GB 8,678,761 


UFS 8 GB 8,903,641 
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web proxies. The clients and servers are simulated; 
the client workload parameters such as hit ratio, 
cacheability, and response sizes can be specified and 
server-side delays can be specified. We used the 
PolyMix-2 traffic model to compare Apache [25] us- 
ing UFS and a slightly modified version of Apache 
using Hummingbird without collocate_files() 
calls. Due to space considerations of this paper, 
we only briefly discuss our results. 


We used one of our FreeBSD Pentium IIIs for the 
proxy. We used a number of different client request 
rates; the following results are for 8 requests/second. 
We found that the mean response time for hits in the 
proxy is 14 times smaller with Hummingbird than 
with UFS, and the median response time for hits 
is 20 times smaller. The improvement in mean and 
median response times for proxy misses was much 
smaller, as expected; Hummingbird is 20% faster 
than UFS. Since Hummingbird serves proxy hits 
faster, its request queue is shorter, which in turn, 
shortens the queue time of proxy misses. 


6 Related work 


Related work falls into two categories: first, analyses 
of traditional UFS-based systems and ways to beat 
their performance limitations, and second, analyses 
of the behavior of web proxies and how they can 
better use the underlying I/O and file systems. 


The first set of research extends back to the original 
FFS work of McKusick et al. [13] which addressed 
the limitations of the System V file system by intro- 
ducing larger block sizes, fragments, and cylinder 
groups. With increasing memory and buffer cache 
sizes, UNIX file systems were able to satisfy more 
reads out of memory. The FFS clustering work of 
McVoy and Kleiman [14] sought to improve write 
times by lazily writing the data to disk in contigu- 
ous extents called clusters. LFS [20] sought to im- 
prove write times by packing dirty file blocks to- 
gether and writing to an on-disk log in large extents 
called segments. The LFS approach necessitates a 
cleaner daemon to coalesce live data and free on- 
disk segments. As well, new on-disk structures are 
required. Work in soft updates [6] and journalling 
(7, 4] has sought to alleviate the performance limi- 
tations due to synchronous meta-data operations, 
such as file create or delete, which must modify 
file system structures in a specified order. Soft up- 
dates maintains dependency information in kernel 
memory to order disk updates. Journalling systems 
write meta-data updates to an auxiliary log using 
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the write-ahead logging protocol. This differs from 
LFS, in which the log contains all data, including 
meta-data. LFS also addresses the meta-data up- 
date problem by ordering updates within segments. 


The Bullet server (26, 24] is the file system for 
Amoeba, a distributed operating system. The Bul- 
let service supports entire file operations to read, 
create, and delete files. All files are immutable. 
Each file is stored contiguously, both on disk and in 
memory. Even though the file system API is similar 
to Hummingbird, the Bullet service does not per- 
form clustering of files together, so it would not have 
the same type of performance improvement that 


Hummingbird has for a caching web proxy work- 
load. 


Kaashoek et al. [9] approaches high performance 
through developing server operating systems, where 
a server operating system is a set of abstractions and 
runtime support for specialized, high performance 
server applications. Their implementation of the 
Cheetah web server is similar to Hummingbird in 
one way: collocating an HTML page and its images 
on disk and reading them from disk as a unit. Web 
servers’ data storage is represented naturally by the 
UFS file hierarchy. This is not true for caching web 
proxies as discussed in Section 2.2. 


CacheFlow [2] builds a cache operating system 
called CacheOS with an optimized object storage 
system which minimizes the number of disk seek and 
I/O operations per object. Unfortunately, details of 
the object storage are not public. The Network Ap- 
pliance filer [8] is a prime example of combination 
of an operating system and a specialized file sys- 
tem (WAFL) inside a storage appliance. Novell [15] 
has developed the Cache Object Store (COS) which 
they state is 10 times more efficient than typical file 
systems; few details on the design are available. The 
COS prefetches the components for a page when the 
page is requested, leading us to believe that the com- 
ponents are not stored contiguously as they are in 
Hummingbird. 


Rousskov and Soloviev [21] studied the performance 
of Squid and its use of the file system. Markatos 
et al. [12] presents methods for web proxies to 
work around costly file system file opens, closes, 
and deletes. One of their methods, LAZY-READS, 
gathers read requests n-at-a-time, and issues them 
all at the same time to the disk; results are presented 
when n is 10. This is similar to our clustering of lo- 
cality sets, since a read for a cluster will, on average, 
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access 8 files. We feel that Hummingbird in a more 
general solution to the decreasing the effect of costly 
file system operations on a web proxy. 


Maltzahn et al. [10] compared the disk I/O of 
Apache and Squid and concluded that they were 
remarkably similar. In a later paper [11], they sim- 
ulated the operation of several techniques for mod- 
ifying Squid, one of which was to use a memory- 
mapped interface to access small files. Other tech- 
niques improved the locality of related files based 
on domain names. This paper reported a reduc- 
tion of up to 70% in the number of disk opera- 
tions relative to unmodified Squid. An inherent 
problem using one memory-mapped file to access 
all small objects is that it cannot scale to handle a 
very large number of objects. Like Hummingbird, 
using memory-mapped files requires modification to 
the proxy code. 


Pai et al. [17] developed a kernel I/O system called 
IO-lite to permit sharing of “buffer aggregates” be- 
tween multiple applications and kernel subsystems. 
This system solves the multiple buffering problem, 
but, like Hummingbird, applications must use a 
different interface that supersedes the traditional 
UNIX read and writes. 


7 Conclusions 


This paper explores file system support for appli- 
cations which can take advantage of the perfor- 
mance/persistence tradeoff. Such a file system is 
especially useful for local caching of data, where per- 
manent storage of the data is available elsewhere. A 
caching web proxy is the prime example of an ap- 
plication that may benefit from this file system. 


We implemented Hummingbird, a light-weight file 
system that is designed to support caching web 
proxies. Hummingbird has two distinguishing fea- 
tures: it stores its meta-data in memory, and it 
stores groups of related objects (e.g., HTML page 
and its embedded images) together on the disk. 
By setting the tunable parameters to achieve per- 
sistence, Hummingbird can also be used to im- 
prove the performance of web servers, which have 
similar reference locality as proxies. Our results 
are very promising; Hummingbird’s throughput is 
2.3-4.0 times larger than a simulated version of 
Squid running UFS mounted asynchronously on 
FreeBSD, 5.4—9.4 times larger than a simulated ver- 
sion of Squid running UFS mounted synchronously 
on FreeBSD, 5.6—8.4 times larger than a simulated 


version of Squid running UFS with soft updates on 
FreeBSD, and 5.4-13 times larger than XFS and 
EFS on IRIX. The Web Polygraph environment con- 
firmed these improvements for the response times 
for proxy hits. 


Additional information about Hummingbird is 
available at http://www.bell-labs.com/pro- 
ject/hummingbird/. 
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Abstract 


We present a pragmatic methodology for designing non- 
blocking real-time systems. Our methodology uses a 
combination of lock-free and wait-free synchronization 
techniques and clearly states which technique should be 
applied in which situation. 


This paper reports novel results in various respects: 
We restrict the usage of lock-free mechanisms to cases 
where the widely available atomic single-word compare- 
and-swap operation suffices. We show how Brinch 
Hansen’s monitors (alias Java’s synchronized methods) 
can be implemented on top of our mechanisms, thereby 
demonstrating their versatility. We describe in detail 
how we used the mechanisms for a full reimplemen- 
tation of a popular microkernel interface (L4). Our 
kernel—in contrast to the original implementation— 
bounds execution time of all operations. We report on 
a previous implementation of our mechanisms in which 
we used Massalin’s and Pu’s single-server approach, and 
on the resulting performance, which lead us to abandon 
this well-known scheme. 


Our microkernel implementation is in daily use with a 
user-level Linux server running a large variety of ap- 
plications. Hence, our system can be considered as 
more than just an academic prototype. Still, and despite 
its implementation in C++, it compares favorably with 
the original, highly optimized, non-real-time, assembly- 
language implementation. 


1 Introduction 


In recent years, nonblocking data structures have caught 
the attention not only of the real-time systems com- 
munity but of theoretical and some practical operating- 


systems groups. Many researchers have devised new 
methods for efficiently synchronizing interesting data 
structures in a nonblocking fashion. Others have con- 
ceived general methodologies for transforming any al- 
gorithm into a nonblocking one; however, these results 
have a more theoretical nature as the methodologies of- 
ten lead to very inefficient implementations. The next 
section briefly discusses a number of these works. 


In contrast to this boom, we know of only a few system 
implementations that successfully exploit nonblocking 
synchronization. The only two operating systems we are 
aware of that use exclusively nonblocking synchroniza- 
tion are SYNTHESIS [16] and the CACHE kernel [7]. 


One of the problems with the approach is that it ap- 
pears difficult to apply to many modern CPU architec- 
tures: Many of the most efficient algorithms available 
for lock-free data structures require a primitive for atom- 
ically updating two independent memory words (two- 
word compare-and-swap, CAS2), and many processors 
like the popular x86 CPUs do not provide such an in- 
struction. Significantly, SYNTHESIS and the CACHE 
kernel originate from the Motorola 68K architecture, 
which does have a CAS2 primitive. 


In this paper, we present a pragmatic approach for build- 
ing nonblocking real-time systems. Our methodology 
works well even on CAS2-less architectures. It does not 
rely solely on lock-free synchronization for implement- 
ing nonblocking data structures—which would be both 
inconvenient and slow on the architectures we consid- 
ered. Instead, our methodology does allow for locks, 
but ensures that the system is wait-free nonetheless. In 
addition, our technique is easy to apply because from a 
developer’s perspective, it looks much like programming 
with mutual exclusion using monitors. 


We describe the application of our approach to build 
a real system: Using our methodology, we developed 
the Fiasco microkernel, a kernel for the DROPS real- 
time operating system [8] that runs on x86 CPUs. This 
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kernel is an implementation of the L4 microkernel in- 
terface [15], and it is sufficiently mature to support all 
the software developed for L4, including DROPS servers 
and L*Linux [9].! We evaluate the effectiveness of our 
methodology for nonblocking design by examining the 
Fiasco microkernel’s real-time properties and synchro- 
nization overheads. 


Fiasco currently runs only on uniprocessors. Conse- 
quently, we concentrate on single-processor implemen- 
tation details. However, our methodology lends itself to 
multiprocessor-system implementations as well, and we 
point out routes for multiprocessor extensions. 


We also discuss a number of nonblocking synchroniza- 
tion mechanisms. In their SYNTHESIS work, Mas- 
salin and Pu [16] introduced the concept of a “single- 
server” thread (a variant of the “‘serializer” pattern first 
described by Hauser and associates [10]), which serial- 
izes complex object updates that cannot be implemented 
in a nonblocking fashion. In this paper, we present 
a simple modification to the single-server scheme that 
makes it truly nonblocking and useful for use in real- 
time systems. Furthermore, we show that the single- 
server mechanism is semantically equivalent to a lock- 
ing scheme. In particular, the real-time version can be 
replaced by a locking scheme with priority inheritance 
that is easier to implement and has better performance. 


We see our contribution as leading the recent interest 
in nonblocking synchronization to a practicable interim 
result, which the scientific community can verify. The 
source code to the Fiasco microkernel is freely available, 
allowing researchers to further study our techniques and 
experiment with them. 


This paper is organized as follows: In Section 2, we con- 
sider related work on nonblocking synchronization. In 
Section 3, we develop our methodology for designing 
wait-free real-time systems. Section 4 shows how we 
applied this methodology to the development of the Fi- 
asco microkernel. In Section 5, we present performance 
values for the Fiasco microkemel, and we evaluate the 
kernel’s real-time properties. In Section 6, we derive 
conditions for the applicability of our methodology for 
the development of multithreaded user-mode real-time 
programs. We conclude the paper in Section 7 with a 
summary and suggestions for future work. 


'14Linux is a port of the Linux kernel (version 2.2.x) that runs as 
a user program on top of L4 and is binary compatible with original 
Linux. 
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2 Nonblocking synchronization and re- 
lated work 


2.1 Lock-free and wait-free synchronization 


Overview. Nonblocking synchronization strategies 
have two important properties: First, they provide full 
preemptability and allow for multi-CPU concurrency. 
Second, priority inversion is avoided; lower-priority 
threads cannot block higher-priority threads because 
there is no blocking at all. These characteristics make 
nonblocking synchronization very interesting for real- 
time systems. 


The concepts discussed in this section are not new in any 
way, and many systems implement variants of them such 
as optimistic concurrency control [1] and priority inher- 
itance [20]. We describe them here for completeness. 


Nonblocking synchronization comes in two flavors: 
wait-free and lock-free synchronization. 


Wait-free synchronization can be thought of as lock- 
ing, with helping replacing blocking. When a higher- 
priority thread A’s critical section detects an interference 
with a lower-priority thread B, A helps B to finish its crit- 
ical section first. During helping, A lends B its priority to 
ensure that no other, lower-prioritized activities can in- 
terfere. When B has finished, A executes its own critical 
section. 


Wait-free object implementations satisfy a stronger form 
of block-freedom than lock-free synchronization (dis- 
cussed in the next paragraph) as they guarantee free- 
dom from starvation. Therefore, many authors point out 
that wait-free synchronization is a special case of lock- 
free synchronization. However, wait-free synchroniza- 
tion can also be implemented using locks, albeit with 
a nonblocking helping scheme. For example, a lock- 
ing scheme with priority inheritance can be considered a 
wait-free synchronization scheme as long as critical sec- 
tions never block. 


Lock-free synchronization works completely without 
locks. Critical code sections are designed such that they 
prepare their results out of line and then try to commit 
them to the pool of shared data using an atomic memory 
update instruction like compare-and-swap (CAS). The 
compare part of CAS is used to detect conflicts between 
two threads that simultaneously try to update the data; if 
it fails, the whole operation is restarted. If needed, retries 
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can be delayed with an exponential backoff to avoid retry 
contention.” 


This synchronization mechanism has some nice proper- 
ties: Because there are no locks, it avoids deadlocks; it 
provides better insulation from crashed threads, result- 
ing in higher robustness and fault tolerance, because op- 
erations do not hold locks on critical data; moreover, it 
is automatically multiprocessing-safe. 


Preconditions for using lock-free synchronization are 
that primitives for atomic memory modifications are 
available, and data is stored in type-stable memory man- 
agement. We do not digress into type-stable memory 
management in this paper (see [7] for a discussion of 
operating-systems-related issues); the rest of this sub- 
section discusses atomic memory modification. 


Atomic memory update. The x86 CPUs have two 
kinds of atomic memory-modification operations: a 
test-and-set instruction (TAS) and a CAS instruction. 
Newer models (Intel Pentium and newer) also have a 
double-size—word (8 bytes) compare-and-swap instruc- 
tion (CASW). However, these CPUs do not support 
atomically updating two independent memory words 
(two-word compare-and-swap, CAS2). 


A number of data structures can be implemented with- 
out locks directly on top of CAS and CASW (i. e., with- 
out the overhead of a software-implemented multi-word 
CAS): counters and bitfields with widths up to 8 bytes, 
stacks, and FIFO queues. [21, 18] 


Valois introduced a lock-free single-linked list design 
supporting insertions and deletions anywhere in a list, 
as well as several other data structures [23, 22]. These 
designs also work with just CAS. However, Greenwald 
[6] has criticized them for being quite complex, difficult 
to get right, and computationally expensive. 


Most of the algorithms for lock-free data-structure syn- 
chronization that have been developed recently assume 
availability of a stronger atomic primitive like CAS2. 
These data structures include general single-linked and 
double-linked lists. [6] 


A number of techniques exist for implementing lock- 
free and wait-free general multi-word compare-and- 
swap (MWCAS) on top of CAS and CAS2, enabling 
nonblocking synchronization for arbitrarily complex 
data structures [11, 19, 2, 6]. These techniques have con- 


*Backoff is never needed on single-CPU systems. 


siderable overhead in both space and runtime complex- 
ity, especially when compared to common lock-based 
operations, making them less interesting for kernel de- 


sign. 


The most common technique to implement atomic 
multi-word updates on uniprocessors is to prevent pre- 
emption during the update. This is usually done by dis- 
abling interrupt delivery in the CPU. The disadvantage 
of this method is (of course) that it does not work on 
multiprocessors. 


Bershad [4] has proposed to implement CAS in soft- 
ware using an implementation and lock known to the 
operating system. When preempting a thread, the op- 
erating system consults the lock, and if it is set, it rolls 
back the thread and releases the lock. Greenwald and 
Cheriton [7] discuss a generalization of this technique 
to implement CAS2 or MWCAS. This method has the 
disadvantage of incurring overhead for maintaining the 
lock. Also, on multiprocessors, the lock must be set even 
when reading from shared data structures because other- 
wise readers can see intermediate states. 


Another technique to facilitate complex object updates 
is the “serializer” or “single-server” approach [10]. It 
uses a single server thread to serialize operations. Other 
threads enqueue messages into the server thread’s work 
queue to request execution of operations on their behalf. 
If the server thread runs at a high priority, it does not 
block the requesting thread any more than if it had exe- 
cuted the operation directly. 


2.2 Nonblocking synchronization in operating 
systems 


We know of two other operating system projects that 
have explored nonblocking synchronization in the ker- 
nel: the CACHE kernel [7] and SYNTHESIS [16]. 


Both systems run on architectures with a CAS2 primitive 
(the Motorola 68K CPU), and their authors found CAS2 
to be sufficient to synchronize accesses to all of their ker- 
nel data structures. The authors report that lock-free im- 
plementation is a viable alternative for operating-system 
kernels. 


Massalin and Pu [16] originally also implemented a 
single-server mechanism for use in their lock-free SYN- 
THESIS kernel, but later they found no need to use it; 
the same was true for Greenwald and Cheriton [7] in 
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their CACHE kernel. We will revisit the single-server 
approach in Section 4.4. 


Greenwald and Cheriton [7] report that they found a 
powerful synergy between nonblocking synchronization 
and good structuring techniques for operating systems. 
They assert that nonblocking synchronization can reduce 
the complexity and improves the performance, reliabil- 
ity, and modularity of software especially when there is 
a lot of communication in the system. 


However, they also warn that their results may not be 
applicable if the CPU does not support a CAS2 primi- 
tive. In this paper, we will investigate how nonblocking 
systems can be implemented in such an environment. 


2.3 Nonblocking synchronization vs. real-time 
systems 


Nonblocking object implementations are of interest for 
real-time systems because they provide preemptabil- 
ity and avoid priority inversion. However, while it is 
well-known that wait-free method implementations are 
bounded in time (there is only a fixed number of threads 
we have to help; no retry loop), it is not immediately 
apparent that this also applies to lock-free synchroniza- 
tion. On the surface, lock-free methods (like the ones in 
Figure 3 in Section 4.3) look dangerous because of their 
potentially unlimited number of retries. 


Fortunately, Anderson and colleagues [3] recently deter- 
mined upper bounds for the number of retries that oc- 
cur in priority-based systems. They derived scheduling 
conditions for hard—real-time, periodic tasks that share 
lock-free objects, and reported that lock-free shared ob- 
jects often incur less overhead than object implementa- 
tions based on wait-free or lock-based synchronization 
schemes. 


3 A design methodology for real-time sys- 
tems 


3.1 Design goals 


Our main design goal was to allow for good real-time 
properties of our systems. More specifically, we wanted 
higher-priority threads to be able to preempt the system 
(including the kernel) at virtually any time, as soon as 
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they are ready to run—thus allowing for good schedula- 
bility of event handlers [12]. This should be true for sets 
of threads that depend on common resources, but even 
more so for independent thread sets. 


Secondary goals to the first one are that short critical sec- 
tions working on global state should induce essentially 
no overhead for synchronization; also, the synchroniza- 
tion scheme should work for both single-processor and 
multi-processor architectures.° 


Finally, the design should be applicable to x86- 
compatible uniprocessors, that is, it must be imple- 
mentable without CAS2. 


3.2 Design guidelines 


The first design goal rules out any synchronization 
scheme that suffers from priority inversion. Therefore, 
we have been looking into nonblocking synchronization 
schemes: lock-free and wait-free synchronization. 


The secondary goals strongly favor lock-free synchro- 
nization schemes: Locks induce overhead, and in the 
multi-CPU case, the CPUs would compete for the locks. 
We therefore generally disallow lock-based schemes for 
frequently-used global state except where we have no 
other way out. 


In particular, our design methodology comprises the fol- 
lowing guidelines: 


We classify a system’s objects as follows: Local state 
consists of objects used only by related threads, that 
is, threads that cooperate on a given job or assignment. 
Global state consists of the objects shared by unrelated 
threads. 


Frequently-accessed global state should be imple- 
mented using data structures that can easily be accessed 
with lock-free synchronization. 


In Section 2.1, we mentioned a number of data structures 
that can be synchronized in this fashion on x86 CPUs 
using only CAS: Counters, bitfields, stacks, and FIFO 
queues. 


With the x86 CPU lacking anything better than single- 
word CAS, we suggest that other global data (like 
double-linked lists) are also implemented in a lock-free 


3We will point out incompatibilities of our design methodology 
with multiprocessor architectures where they occur. 
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fashion, based on a software implementation of MW- 
CAS. 


In a kernel, the atomic update can be protected by dis- 
abling interrupts as discussed in Section 2.1. Of course, 
disabling interrupts does not help on multiprocessors; 
there, we suggest using spin locks to protect very short 
critical sections. 


We discuss software-MWCAS for user-mode programs 
in Section 6. 


Global state not relevant for real-time computing, 
and local data can be accessed using wait-free synchro- 
nization. We propose a wait-free priority-inheritance 
locking mechanism that can be characterized as “lock- 
ing with helping,” explained in more detail in Section 
3.3. This kind of synchronization has some overhead. 
Therefore, it should be avoided for objects that other- 
wise independent threads must access. 


In our synchronization scheme, waiting for events inside 
critical sections is not allowed. This restriction ensures 
wait-freedom. We will show in Section 3.3 that this re- 
striction does not limit the synchronization mechanism’s 
power. 


Once a designer has decided which object should be 
synchronized with which scheme, our methodology be- 
comes very straightforward to use. It approximates the 
ease of use of programming with mutual exclusion us- 
ing monitors while still providing the desired real-time 
properties. 


3.3. Wait-free locking with helping 


We suggest a wait-free locking-with-helping scheme. 
Each object to be synchronized in this fashion is pro- 
tected by a lock with a “wait” stack, or more correctly, 
with a helper stack. 


A lock knows which thread holds it upon entering its 
critical section. When a thread A wants to acquire a lock 
that is in use by a different thread B, it puts itself on 
top of the lock’s helper stack. Then, instead of block- 
ing and waiting for B to finish, it helps B by passing the 
CPU to B, thereby effectively lending its priority to B 
and pushing 8 out of its critical section. Every time A 
is reactivated (because the previous time slice has been 
consumed, or because of some other reason), it checks 
whether it now owns the lock; if it does not, it contin- 
ues to help B until it does. When B finishes its critical 


section, it will find a helping thread on top of the lock’s 
stack—in this case, thread A—and passes the lock (and 
the CPU) to that thread. 


Using a stack instead of a FIFO wait queue has an im- 
portant advantage: Given that threads are scheduled ac- 
cording to hard priorities, it follows that the thread with 
the highest priority lands on top of the helper stack. 
There is no way for a lower-priority thread to get in 
front of a higher-priority thread: As the high-priority 
thread does not go to sleep after enqueuing in the helper 
stack, it cannot be preempted by a lower-priority thread 
and remains on top of the stack.* This property ensures 
that the highest-priority threads get their critical sections 
through first. It makes our locking mechanism an imple- 
mentation of priority inheritance. 


Of course, execution of critical sections may be pre- 
empted by higher-priority threads that become ready to 
run in the meantime. However, to ensure wait-freedom, 
threads executing a critical section must not sleep or 
wait. 


Instead, threads first must leave critical sections they 
have entered before they go to sleep. This require- 
ment raises the question of how to deal with producer— 
consumer-like situations without race conditions. There 
are a number of textbook solutions for this problem. We 
describe our solution in Section 4.3. 


As long as critical sections do not nest, it is easy to see 
that our construction can be used to implement wait-and- 
notify monitors” [14] (or their recent descendant, Java 
synchronized methods). Whenever a monitor-protected 
object’s method is called, we acquire the object’s lock. 
The wait operation would then be implemented as an 
unlock—sleep—lock sequence. Figure 2 shows a possi- 
ble monitor implementation that uses a simple lock-free 
semaphore, shown in Figure 1. 


Synchronization is more difficult when more than one 
object can be locked at a time. We will discuss two 
scenarios: nested monitor calls (i. e., nested critical sec- 
tions), and atomic acquisition of multiple locks. 


‘This is generally true only for uniprocessors. For multiprocessors, 


the priority ordering of the helper list could be ensured by using a 
different data structure—a priority queue—or by first migrating the 
helper to the CPU of the lock owner to force it into that CPU’s priority- 
based execution order. There are subtle arguments for both designs, 
which are beyond the scope of this work. 

‘There is a large variety of monitors with differing semantics, 
but most of them can be shown to have equivalent expressive power 
[13, 5]. Wait-and-notify monitors, also classified as “no-priority non- 
blocking monitors” [5], have first been used in Mesa [14]. 
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class Binary_semaphore 


{ 
Thread_list d_q; // Lock-free thread list 
int d_count ; 


public: 
void down () 
{ 
d_q.enqueue (current ()); 
int old; 
do 
{ 
old = d_count; 
} 
while (! CAS (&d_count, old, old - 1)); 
if (old > 0) 
{ 


// Own the semaphore, 
// can safely dequeue myself 
d_q.dequeue (current ()); 
} else { 
sleep (Thread_sem_wakeup) ; 
// Have been dequeued in up () 


} 
} 
void up () 
4 
int old; 
do 
{ 
old = d_count; 
} 
while (! CAS (&d_count, old, old + 1)); 
if (old < 0) 
{ 


Thread* t = d_q.dequeue_first (); 
wakeup (t, Thread_sem_wakeup) ; 
} 
} 


}; // Binary_semaphore 


Figure 1 Pseudocode for a simple lock-free binary 
semaphore (for single-CPU machines). It makes use of 
a lock-free list of threads (Thread_list) with a given 
queuing discipline, for example a FIFO queue or a pri- 
ority queue, and sleep and wakeup primitives like those 
in Figure 3. 
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class Monitor 
{ 
Helping_lock d_lock; 


public: 
void enter () 
{ 
d_lock.lock (); // Locking w/ helping 
} 


void leave () 
{ 

d_lock.unlock (); 
} 


void wait (Binary_semaphore* condition) 
{ 

d_lock.unlock (); 

condition->down (); 

d_lock.lock (); // Locking w/ helping 
} 


void signal (Binary_semaphore* condition) 
{ 
condition->up (); 
- 
}; // Monitor 


Figure 2 Pseudocode for a wait-and-notify monitor 
based on a helping lock. This is a simple textbook 
implementation—except that it uses only nonblocking 
synchronization primitives. Semaphores used as condi- 
tion variables need to be initialized with 0. 


The signal operation wakes up a waiter accord- 
ing to the semaphore’s queueing discipline. When one 
or more waiters have been restarted, and more threads 
are trying to enter the monitor, the Helping_lock’s 
helper stack guarantees that the thread with the highest 
priority can enter the monitor first. 
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As long as monitor methods never wait for events, lock- 
ing with helping works for nested monitor calls in the 
same way as for non-nested monitors. However, if a 
nested method wants to wait for an event, freeing the 
nested monitor does not help because the outer monitor 
would still be locked during the sleep—which is illegal 
under our scheme. That is why nested monitor calls must 
not sleep. 


There are two ways to deal with this restriction: Either 
construct the system such that second-level monitors or 
even all monitors never sleep, or make the locking more 
coarse-grained so that all objects that would have to be 
locked before going to sleep are in fact protected by a 
single monitor. 


In the Fiasco microkernel, we have chosen the first op- 
tion; in fact, we constructed the kernel so that critical 
sections never need to sleep. We discuss synchroniza- 
tion in the Fiasco microkernel in more detail in Section 
4.3. 


A different situation arises if the locks a critical section 
needs are known before the critical section starts, and 
during its execution. In this case, the wait operation can 
release all locks before sleeping, and reacquire them af- 
terwards. 


4 Synchronization in the Fiasco microker- 
nel 


We developed the Fiasco microkernel as the basis of the 
DROPS operating-system project—a research project ex- 
ploring various aspects of hard and soft real-time sys- 
tems and multimedia applications on standard PC hard- 
ware [8]. The microkernel runs on uniprocessor x86 
PCs, and it is an implementation of the L4/x86 binary in- 
terface [15]. It is able to run L*Linux [9], a Linux server 
running as a user-level program that is binary compati- 
ble with standard Linux, and it is freely available from 
http://os.inf.tu-dresden.de/drops/. 


The kernel closely follows the design outlined in Section 
3. In this section, we report how various data structures 
are synchronized in this kernel, and we detail the design 
of our wait-free locking-with-helping mechanism. 


4.1 Kernel objects 


Let us begin by briefly describing the objects the Fiasco 
microkernel implements. (For a philosophical discus- 
sion on what a microkernel should and should not im- 
plement, we refer to Liedtke [15].) 


Local state 


Threads. The thread descriptors contain the complete 
context for thread execution: a kernel stack, areas 
for saving CPU registers, a reference to an address 
space, thread attributes, IPC state, and infrastruc- 
ture for locking (more on the latter in Section 4.3). 


Address spaces. There exists one address space per 
task. Address spaces implement the x86 CPU’s 
two-level page tables. They also contain the task 
number, and the number of the task that has the 
right to delete this address space. 


Hardware-interrupt descriptors. Each hardware in- 
terrupt can be attached to a user-level handler 
thread. The kernel sends this thread a message ev- 
ery time the interrupt occurs. 


Mapping trees. Like L4, the Fiasco microkernel al- 
lows transferring persistent virtual-to-physical page 
mappings via IPC between tasks. The mapping in 
the receiving task is dependent on the sender such 
that when the mapping is flushed in the sender’s 
address space, mappings depending on it are recur- 
sively flushed as well [15]. Mapping trees are ob- 
jects to keep track of these dependencies. There is 
one mapping tree per physical page frame. 


Global state 


Present list and ready list. These double-linked ring 
lists contain all threads that are currently known to 
the system, or ready-to-run, respectively. On both 
lists, the “idle” thread serves as start and end of the 
list. 


Array of address space references. This array is in- 
dexed by an address space number. It contains 
a reference for each existing address space; for 
nonexisting address spaces, the array contains an 
address space index referring to the task that has a 
right to create the address space. The Fiasco micro- 
kernel uses this array for create-rights management, 
and to keep track of and look up created tasks. 
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Array of interrupt-descriptor references. In this ar- 
ray, the Fiasco microkernel stores assignments be- 
tween user-level handler threads and hardware in- 
terrupts. 


Page allocator. This allocator manages the kernel’s pri- 
vate pool of page frames. 


Mapping-tree allocator. This allocator manages map- 
ping trees. Whenever a mapping is flushed or 
transferred using IPC, the corresponding mapping 
tree grows or shrinks. Once certain thresholds are 
exceeded, a new (larger or smaller) mapping tree 
needs to be allocated; this behavior is an artifact of 
the Fiasco microkernel’s implementation of map- 
ping trees. 


4.2 Synchronization of kernel objects 


Following our design methodology from Section 3.2, the 
global state should be synchronized using lock-free syn- 
chronization while for local state the overhead of wait- 
free locking is acceptable. Primarily, we closely adhered 
to these guidelines. But we also made the requirements 
somewhat stronger where performance is critical, and 
we allowed a small relaxation where it did not affect 
real-time properties. 


Local state. Threads are the most interesting objects 
that must be synchronized. We accomplish synchro- 
nization using wait-free locks (described in Section 4.3). 
However, for IPC-performance reasons we do not lock 
all of a thread’s state. Instead, we defined some parts of 
thread data to be not under the protection of the lock, and 
use lock-free synchronization for accessing these parts. 
In particular, the following data members of thread de- 
scriptors are implemented lock-free: the thread’s state 
word, which also contains the ready-to-run flag and all 
condition flags for waiting for events (as explained in 
Section 3.3); and the sender queue, a double-linked list 
of other threads that want to send the thread a message. 
The state word can be synchronized using CAS. For the 
double-linked sender list we use a simulated MWCAS 
that disables interrupts during memory modification.® 


The Fiasco microkernel protects mapping trees, like the 
bulk of the thread data, using wait-free locks. 


Address spaces require very little synchronization. The 
kernel has to synchronize only when it enters a refer- 


For the prospective port of the kernel to SMP machines, we plan 
to protect this MWCAS using a spin lock per receiver. 
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ence to a new second-level page table into the first-level 
page table. Deletion does not have to be synchronized 
because only one thread can carry out this operation: 
Thread 0 of the corresponding task deletes it when it 
is itself deleted. Otherwise, we do not synchronize ac- 
cesses to address spaces: Only a task’s threads can ac- 
cess the task’s address space, and the result of concurrent 
updates of a mapping at a virtual address is not defined. 
As mappings are managed in (concurrency-protected) 
mapping trees and not in the page tables, mappings can- 
not get lost, and all possible states after such a concur- 
rent update are consistent. 


We did not have to synchronize hardware-interrupt de- 
scriptors at all because once they have been assigned us- 
ing their reference array (global state), only one thread 
ever accesses them. 


Global state. The reference arrays for address spaces 
and hardware-interrupt descriptors can easily be syn- 
chronized using simple CAS. 


For the double-linked present and ready lists, we had to 
resort to simulate MWCAS by disabling interrupts for a 
short time. These lists and the sender list mentioned pre- 
viously were the only objects for which we had to revert 
to this “ugly” but inevitable synchronization method.’ 


We believe that is it unnecessary to implement the ker- 
nel allocators for pages and mapping trees with lock-free 
synchronization; here we used wait-free locking, as for 
the local state. We allowed this relaxation of our guide- 
lines in these instances for the following reason: Threads 
with real-time requirements never allocate memory (for 
page tables) or shrink or grow mapping trees once they 
have initialized. Instead, they make sure that they allo- 
cate all memory resources they might need at initializa- 
tion time. Therefore, real-time threads do not compete 
for access to these shared resources, and the overhead 
for accessing them is irrelevant. Should our assertion 
become untrue in the future, we will revisit this design 
decision. 


4.3 Wait-free locking in the Fiasco microkernel 


The implementation of wait-free locking with helping in 
the Fiasco microkernel is very similar to the mechanism 


presented in Section 3.3. 


For the SMP port, this does not present a problem: The ready list 
is per-CPU, so interrupt-disabling can still be used. Accesses to the 
present list are seldom and can be synchronized using a spin lock. 
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The Fiasco microkermel extends the basic wait-free lock- 
ing mechanism in two respects. 


First, thread locks in the Fiasco microkernel are fur- 
nished with a switch hint. This hint overrides the sys- 
tem’s standard policy of scheduling the threads, locking 
thread or locked thread, once the locker frees the lock. 
Usually, the runnable thread with the highest priority 
wins, but the Fiasco microkernel’s IPC system call se- 
mantics dictate that the receiver gets the CPU first. The 
hint is a flag that can take one of three values: When the 
lock is freed, switch to (1) the previously-locked thread, 
(2) the locker, or (3) to whoever has the higher priority. 
To achieve IPC semantics, the sender locks the receiver, 
wakes it up, and sets the hint to Value | before releasing 
the lock. 


Second, when locking other objects (including threads), 
threads need to maintain a count of objects they have 
locked. This count is checked in the thread-delete oper- 
ation to avoid deleting threads that still hold locks. 


If one thread is locked by another, it usually cannot be 
scheduled. If the scheduler or some other thread ac- 
tivates a locked thread, its locker is activated instead. 
The only exception is an explicit context switch from 
a thread’s locker. The thread-delete operation uses this 
characteristic to push to-be-deleted threads out of their 
critical sections. 


The time-slice donation scheme introduced in Section 
3.3 requires that nested critical sections do not sleep. 
During the implementation of the Fiasco microkernel, 
we did not find this limitation to be very restricting. We 
completely avoided nesting critical sections that might 
want to sleep: We found that even for complex IPC oper- 
ations, there was no need to lock both of two interacting 
threads. 


Instead, a thread A that needs to manipulate another 
thread B usually locks B, but not itself (A). Kernel code 
running in A’s context needs to ensure that locked oper- 
ations on A itself (by a third thread, C) cannot change 
state that is needed during A’s locked operation on B, In 
practice, this is very easy to achieve: All locked opera- 
tions first check whether a change to the locked thread is 
allowed. If the locked thread is not in the correct state, 
the locked operation is aborted. All threads explicitly al- 
low a set of locked operations on them by adjusting their 
state accordingly. 


Figure 3 shows pseudocode for our sleep and wakeup 
operations. As a means to avoid race conditions between 
sleep and wakeup, we use binary condition flags for syn- 


void sleep (unsigned condition) 


{ 


Thread* thread = current (); 


for Css) 
{ 
unsigned old_state = thread->state; 
if (old_state & condition) 
{ 
/* condition occurred */ 
break; 
} 
if (CAS (& thread->state, 
old_state, 
old_state & ~Thread_running) ) 
{ 
/* ready flag deleted, sleep */ 
schedule (); 
} 
/* try again */ 
} 


thread->state &= ~condition; 


} 


void wakeup (Thread* thread, 
unsigned condition) 


{ 
for. (23) 
1. 
unsigned old_state = thread->state; 
if (CAS (& thread->state, 
old_state, 
old_state | Thread_running 
| condition) ) 
{ 
/* CAS succeeded */ 
break; 
} 
} 
if (thread->prio > current ()->prio) 
switch_to (thread); 
} 


Figure 3 Pseudocode for the sleep and wakeup opera- 
tions. As the condition flag is stored in the same mem- 
ory word as the scheduler’s ready-to-run flag, the sleep 
implementation does not risk a race condition with the 
wakeup code. 
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chronization. All condition flags are located in the same 
memory word that also contains the scheduler’s ready- 
to-run flag. Using CAS, a thread that wants to sleep can 
make sure that the condition flag is still unset when it 
removes the ready-to-run flag. 


This solution is only applicable inside a kernel, and it 
restricts the number of condition flags to the number of 
bits per memory word. For our microkernel, this was not 
a severe restriction (the Fiasco microkernel needs less 
than 10 condition flags), but it may become a problem 
for more complex systems. For such systems, a more 
general solution (e. g., protecting sleep and wakeup us- 
ing a simple lock) can be used. 


4.4 Single-server synchronization revisited 


Before we implemented the wait-free locking scheme 
described in Section 4.3, we experimented with Mas- 
salin’s and Pu’s single-server synchronization scheme 
discussed in Section 2.1. In this section, we discuss how 
the single-server mechanism can be changed for real- 
time systems, and why we changed it into the simpler 
locking-with-helping scheme. 


In Massalin’s and Pu’s scheme, threads that want to 
change an object put a change-request message into the 
request queue of the server thread that owns the object. 
In similar spirit to our helping-lock design from Section 
3.3, we can minimize the worst-case wait time for high- 
priority threads by replacing the request queue with a 
stack (so that messages from high-priority senders get 
processed first), and by letting requesters actively donate 
CPU time to the server thread until it has handled their 
request. 


When we first designed and implemented our wait-free 
synchronization mechanism, we drew inspiration from 
Massalin’s and Pu’s work. In particular, our design 
looked as follows: 


Our kernel ensured serialization of critical sections by 
allowing only one thread, an object’s owner, to execute 
operations on that object. In other words, all locked op- 
erations ran in the thread context of the owner of an ob- 
ject. 


Threads were their own owners. Consequently, threads 
carried out themselves all locked operations on them, in- 
cluding those initiated by other threads. 
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The kernel assigned ownership for other objects (not 
threads) on the fly using lock-free synchronization. This 
design can also be viewed as follows: The only object 
type that can be locked at all is the thread. All other 
objects are “locked” by locking a thread and assigning 
ownership of the object to that thread. Then, all opera- 
tions on that object are carried out by the owner. 


Helping an owner was as simple as repeatedly switching 
to the owner until either the owner had completed the 
request, or a thread that deleted the owner had aborted 
the request. The context-switching code took care of ex- 
ecuting all requests before returning to the context of the 
thread. 


We consider this design to be not inelegant, but unfor- 
tunately, it required a context switch for every locked 
operation. Only later we realized that this mechanism 
in fact shares many properties with the wait-free lock- 
ing scheme with priority inheritance we derived in Sec- 
tion 3.3. Our new locking mechanism is less complex 
and performs much better than our original single-server 
scheme. 


5 Performance evaluation 


To evaluate the real-time properties of the Fiasco micro- 
kernel and the overhead of its synchronization mecha- 
nisms, we conducted two series of measurements. First, 
to verify that the kernel matches our requirements with 
regards to preemptability and scheduling, we measured 
the lateness of a user-level interrupt handler. Second, we 
measured the overhead of our synchronization primitives 
in a number of microbenchmarks. 


5.1 Real-time characteristics 


For this test, we set up a timer device to trigger a hard- 
ware interrupt every 250 pis. We created a user-level 
task containing a high-priority handler thread connected 
to the interrupt, and we measured the time between in- 
terrupt occurrences. From the results, we computed 
the maximum lateness. During measurements, a cache- 
flooding application and a Linux system running various 
multi-user benchmarks ran concurrently with the han- 
dler thread, inducing a high load on the system.® 


SThese measurements are equivalent to those Mehnert [17] carried 
out in 1999. Mehnert’s results showed a much worse maximum late- 
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System Max. lateness 






Fiasco t-kernel / L*Linux 
L4/x86 / L*Linux 
RTLinux 


541 ts 
58 ps 


Table 1 Maximum lateness of a periodic 250-s inter- 
rupt handler. On the Fiasco p-kernel and on L4/x86, the 
handler ran in a user task of its own; in RTLinux, the 
handler was a real-time task running in kernel mode. 

We carried out these measurements on a 200 MHz Pentium Pro ma- 
chine. The CPU’s built-in local APIC served as the interrupt source. 


We conducted this test on three operating systems: on 
the Fiasco microkernel with L*Linux, on Liedtke’s high- 
performance L4/x86 kernel with L4Linux, and, for com- 
parison, on RTLinux [24] (with the handler running in 
kernel mode). Table 1 shows the maximum latenesses 
for the three systems. (The average lateness was very 
small—smaller than | us on all systems.) 


It turns out that maximum lateness in the Fiasco mi- 
crokernel is an order of magnitude smaller than that for 
L4/x86. That is because L4/x86 uses interrupt disabling 
liberally throughout the kernel to synchronize accesses 
to kernel data structures. Moreover, the Fiasco micro- 
kernel is close to RTLinux even though the interrupt han- 
dler under RTLinux runs in kernel mode and in the ker- 
nel’s address space while Fiasco handlers run in their 
own task. 


5.2. Microbenchmarks 


We carried out a small series of measurements to eval- 
uate the overhead of our synchronization mechanisms, 
and to get clues for future optimizations. 


We implemented a simple one-word counter and pro- 
tected its increment operation using the following syn- 
chronization schemes: CAS; a wait-free helping lock 
(Fiasco microkernel’s new synchronization); and wait- 
free object lock with the operation running in a different 
thread (Fiasco microkernel’s old Massalin—Pu single- 
server—style synchronization). For comparison, we mea- 
sured an unprotected counter, and a complete address- 
space-crossing short-IPC operation in the Fiasco micro- 
kernel (needs no lock), and we put all results into re- 


ness for the Fiasco microkernel; these poor results were caused by a 
kernel bug that has since been fixed. 








System Cycles Cycles 
[P5] [P-Il] 
counter, unsynchronized 2 2 


counter, CAS 13 12 
counter, Fiasco thread lock 245 245 
counter, old Massalin—Pu-style 627 607 


thread lock (includes one con- 
text switch) 








IPC 653 810 
IPC, L4/x86 398 438 
IPC, L4/x86, small addr. 184 300 
space® 


“L4/x86 offers an optimization called “small address spaces,” 


which significantly reduces context-switch cost for small address 
spaces by implementing it using a segment switch instead of a page- 
table switch [9]. 


Table 2 Synchronization overhead (under no contention) 
in the Fiasco microkernel on two different machines. For 
comparison, we show IPC times (one-way) for the Fi- 
asco microkernel and for L4/x86. 

We measured the numbers in the PS column on a 133-MHz Pentium 
box, and the number in the P-II column on a 400-MHz Pentium-II box. 
We used normal C or C++ programs (not hand-optimized assembly) to 


conduct the measurements. 


lation with the performance of Liedtke’s L4/x86’s IPC 
performance. Table 2 shows the results. 


We are quite satisfied with the performance overhead 
of our new helping-lock implementation. Even though 
we are yet to optimize our code, we have already expe- 
rienced a more-than-twofold improvement in compari- 
son to the implementation of Massalin’s and Pu’s single- 
server scheme. 


6 Nonblocking synchronization in user- 
mode programs 


In this section we discuss how our design methodology 
can be applied to multithreaded user-level programs. 


Let us recall three preconditions for the effectiveness of 
our methodology for nonblocking design: First, MW- 
CAS can only be simulated if concurrent access to 
the shared data can be disabled. Second, to ensure 
wait-freedom, critical sections protected by priority- 
inversion—safe locks must not block. Third, helping only 
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works if the threading system provides priority inheri- 
tance. Meeting these conditions for user-level programs 
is most definitely possible, but can be difficult. We dis- 
cuss the conditions in turn. 


The interrupt-disabling method to prevent preemptions 
does not work on user level. Therefore, disabling con- 
current access implies some kind of locking. As crit- 
ical sections accessing data that is updated using sim- 
ulated MWCAS are typically very short, priority in- 
version is best prevented by employing preemption- 
safe locks (i. e., locks that prevent descheduling a lock- 
holding thread in favor of a thread that shares the lock- 
protected data structure). In general, the locking mech- 
anism depends on the underlying operating system. For 
example, spin locks can be used on multiprocessor sys- 
tems that always gang-schedule all of the program’s 
threads; uniprocessors can use the operating-system— 
assisted MWCAS implementation we discussed in Sec- 
tion 2.1, or an operating-system—assisted preemption- 
safe lock. 


To avoid blocking inside critical sections, user programs 
must take extra care typically unnecessary in the kernel: 
They need to ensure that critical sections do not trigger 
page faults leading to paging. For that, user programs 
need operating-system support. 


Optimally, the operating system should support priority 
inheritance in the kernel. 


In summary, multi-threaded user programs can use our 
design technique if the operating system provides some 
support that real-time systems provide frequently, or can 
easily implement: MWCAS support, preemption-safe 
locking, memory pinning, and priority inheritance. 


7 Summary and conclusion 


We introduced a pragmatic methodology for designing 
nonblocking real-time systems that is not dependent on 
an atomic memory-modification primitive like CAS2; 
just CAS is sufficient. 


Our methodology consists of four basic guidelines: (1) 
partition the system into global and local objects; (2) im- 
plement the global objects using lock-free synchroniza- 
tion as far as possible; (3) protect the other objects using 
locks with priority inheritance; (4) never wait for events 
inside critical sections. We argued that following these 
rules ensures wait-freedom. 
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We derived three conditions for an operating system on 
which our methodology becomes applicable for wait- 
free user-mode programs: (1) the operating system must 
provide help for a user-mode implementation of MW- 
CAS, either directly or by supporting preemption-safe 
locks; (2) it must provide a service for memory pinning; 
(3) it must support priority inheritance. 


We proposed a wait-free locking-with-helping mecha- 
nism with priority inheritance, and we showed that it 
is similar in effect to, but better performing than, the 
single-server synchronization mechanism introduced by 
Massalin and Pu [16]. We devised a monitor implemen- . 
tation that works on top of our locking mechanism. 


The application of our methodology can lead to systems 
with excellent real-time properties: We have built the Fi- 
asco microkernel using the methodology. Together with 
L*Linux, the Fiasco microkernel reaches a level of pre- 
emptability that is close to that of RTLinux. 


Currently our work has two significant limitations. First, 
our performance results are preliminary in many ways. 
Our next steps will be to analyze in more detail what 
is causing worst-case interrupt latencies of more than 
50 us, and to look at processor dependencies. From this 
evaluation, we intend to develop a model for predicting 
worst-case interrupt latencies for our methodology. Sec- 
ond, we have not compared the performance of our syn- 
chronization primitives to the performance of primitives 
found in other commercial and research operating sys- 
tems. Both limitations are being addressed as part of the 
first author’s thesis work. 


In the near future, we plan to add multiprocessor support 
to the Fiasco microkernel in order to verify our method- 
ology for multiprocessors. Following which, we plan to 
optimize the Fiasco microkernel’s locking-with-helping 
mechanism and thread switching. 


Also, we plan to research the applicability of the tech- 
niques for user-level programs in more depth, that is, 
with real software and measurements. 


Availability 


The Fiasco microkernel is freely available; researchers 
are invited to study the implementation of our design 
methodology, and to experiment with it. 


Fiasco and L*Linux can be downloaded from 
http://os.inf.tu-dresden.de/drops/. 
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Abstract 


Many Internet servers these days have to handle not 
Just heavy request loads, but also increasingly face large 
numbers of concurrent connections. In this paper, we 
discuss some of the event-dispatch mechanisms used by 
Internet servers to handle the network I/O generated 
by these request loads. We focus on the mechanisms 
supported by the Linux kernel, and measure their per- 
formance in terms of their dispatch overhead and dis- 
patch throughput. Our comparative studies show that 
POSIX.4 Real Time signals (RT signals) are a highly ef- 
ficient mechanism in terms of the overhead and also pro- 
vide good throughput compared to mechanisms like se- 
lect () and /dev/poll. We also look at some limi- 
tations of RT signals and propose an enhancement to the 
default RT signal implementation which we call signal- 
per-fd. This enhancement has the advantage of signif- 
icantly reducing the complexity of a server implemen- 
tation, increasing its robustness under high load, and 
also potentially increasing its throughput. In addition, 
our results also show that, contrary to conventional wis- 
dom, evena select () based server can provide high 
throughput, even though it has high overhead, if its over- 
head is amortized by performing more useful work per 
select () call. 


1 Introduction 


The fast growth of the Web and e-commerce has led 
to a large increase in Internet traffic. Most network ap- 
plications such as Web servers and proxies have to han- 
dle heavy loads from clients spread all across the globe. 
In addition to high request rates, servers also have to 
handle a large number of concurrent connections, many 
of which are idle most of the time. This is because the 
connection times are large due to (1) the “last-mile prob- 
lem” [3], which has the effect that most clients connect 
to the Internet through slow modems, and (ii) due to the 
geographically distributed nature of the Internet, which 
causes much of the traffic to travel across many hops, in- 
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creasing both latency and the probability of packet drops 
due to congestion. For Web servers, the problem of 
long connections is exacerbated by the HTTP/1.1 proto- 
col [5], which provides for persistent TCP connections 
that can be reused to handle multiple interactions with 
the server. These persistent connections further add to 
the length of the connection times. The bottom line is 
that servers need to service the high incoming request 
load, while simultaneously handling a large number of 
concurrent connections efficiently. 

To handle these demands, many high-performance 
Web servers are structured as event-handling applica- 
tions [9, 16, 18]. These servers employ event-dispatch 
mechanisms provided by the underlying operating sys- 
tem to handle the network I/O on multiple concurrent 
connections. Some studies have looked at the scalabil- 
ity issues of such mechanisms and found that traditional 
dispatch mechanisms are not very scalable [1]. While 
the performance of Web servers clearly is important, 
we should not forget that there are many other Inter- 
net services, such as ftp servers, proxy caches, and mail 
servers, that have to deal with similar scalability con- 
cerns. For example, poor scalability is one of the pri- 
mary reasons the number of concurrent connections on 
many ftp servers is limited to a small number (around 
30-50) !. 

Another approach to building Internet servers that 
can handle high request loads and large number of 
concurrent connections is to move the entire applica- 
tion into kernel space. Recent efforts in this direction 
have produced dramatic results for Web servers (e.g., 
TUX [17]). However, this does not obviate the need for 
efficient event-dispatch mechanisms. In fact, it is our 
contention that due to security and robustness concerns, 
many server sites are likely to prefer running Internet 
servers in user space, provided that they can achieve per- 
formance that is comparable to a kernel space solution. 
Efficient event dispatch mechanisms are also essential 


'The scalability problems of the most popular ftp servers is par- 


tially due to the fact that they are using a process-per-connection 
model. This could be fixed by using an event-oriented model, though 
security considerations may not always permit adopting such a model. 
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for those applications that may be important for some 
sites (e.g., ftp), but perhaps not quite important enough 
to warrant the effort of developing an OS-specific kernel 
solution. 

In this paper, we look at the different Linux event- 
dispatch mechanisms used by servers for doing network 
I/O. We try to identify the potential bottlenecks in each 
case, with an emphasis on the scalability of each mech- 
anism and its performance under high load. We use two 
metrics to determine the efficiency of each mechanism, 
namely, the event-dispatch overhead and the dispatch 
throughput. The mechanisms we study in particular are 
the select () system call, /dev/pol11 interface and 
POSIX.4 Real Time signals (RT signals), each of which 
is described in more detail in the following sections. 
Our studies show that RT signals are an efficient and 
scalable mechanism for handling high loads, but have 
some potential limitations. We propose an enhancement 
to the kernel implementation of RT signals that over- 
comes some of these drawbacks, and allows for robust 
performance even under high load. We also measure 
the performance of a variant of the select () based 
server which amortizes the cost of each select () call, 
and show that it is more scalable in terms of the server 
throughput. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2, we describe the primary event-dispatch mecha- 
nisms supported by the Linux kernel, and discuss some 
of the previous work in this regard. In Section 3, 
we compare some of these mechanisms for their dis- 
patch overhead. We discuss RT signals in more detail, 
identifying their limitations and propose an enhance- 
ment to the default implementation of RT signals in the 
Linux kernel. In Section 4, we present a comparative 
study of some of the mechanisms from the perspective 
of throughput achieved under high loads. Finally, we 
present our conclusions in Section 5. 


2 Event-Dispatch Mechanisms 


In this section, we first discuss the two main schemes 
employed by servers for handling multiple connections. 
Next, we look at the various event-dispatch mechanisms 
supported by the Linux kernel that can be employed by 
Web servers for doing network I/O. We follow this up 
with a discussion of previous work that has focussed on 
the scalability of some of these mechanisms, including 
other mechanisms that have been proposed to overcome 
some of their drawbacks. 
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2.1 Handling Multiple Connections 


There are two main methodologies that could be 
adopted by servers for performing network I/O on mul- 
tiple concurrent connections. 


e Thread-based: One way to handle multiple con- 
nections is to have a master thread accepting new 
connections, that hands off the work for each con- 
nection to a separate service thread. Each of these 
service threads is then responsible for performing 
the network I/O on its connection. These service 
threads can be spawned in two ways: 


— On-demand: Each service thread is forked 
whenever a new connection is accepted, and it 
then handles the requests for the connection. 
This can lead to large forking overhead under 
high load when there are large number of new 
connections being established. 


— Pre-forked: The server could have a pool 
of pre-forked service threads. Whenever the 
master thread receives a new connection, it 
can hand over the connection to one of the 
threads from the pool. This method prevents 
the forking overhead, but may require high 
memory usage even under low loads. 


e Event-based: In an event-based application, a sin- 
gle thread of execution uses non-blocking I/O to 
multiplex its service across multiple connections. 
The OS uses some form of event notification to 
inform the application when one or more connec- 
tions require service. For this to work, the applica- 
tion has to specify to the OS the set of connections 
(or, more accurately, the set of file-descriptors) in 
which it is interested (interest set). The OS then 
watches over the interest set and whenever there’s 
activity on any of these connections, it notifies the 
application by dispatching an event to it. Depend- 
ing on the exact event-dispatch mechanism in use, 
the OS could group multiple notifications together 
or send individual notifications. On receiving the 
events, the server thread can then handle the I/O on 
the relevant connections. 


In general, thread-per-connection servers have the 
drawback of large forking and context-switching over- 
head. In addition, the memory usage due to threads’ in- 
dividual stack space can become huge for handling large 
number of concurrent connections. The problem is even 
more pronounced if the operating system does not sup- 
port kernel-level threads, and the application has to use 
processes or user-level threads. It has been shown that 
thread-based servers do not scale well at high loads [7]. 
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Hence, many servers are structured as event-based ap- 
plications, whose performance is determined by the ef- 
ficiency of event notification mechanisms they employ. 
Pure event-based servers do not scale to multiproces- 
sor machines, and hence, on SMP machines, hybrid 
schemes need to be employed, where we have a multi- 
threaded server with each thread using event-handling 
as a mechanism for servicing concurrent connections. 
Even with a hybrid server, the performance of event- 
based mechanisms is an important issue. Since efficient 
event dispatching is at the core of both event-based and 
hybrid servers, we will focus on the former here. 


2.2 Linux Kernel Mechanisms 


As described above, event-based servers employ 
event-dispatch mechanisms provided by the underlying 
operating system to perform network I/O. In this section, 
we describe the mechanisms supported by the Linux ker- 
nel for event notification to such applications. Following 
are the mechanisms supported by the Linux kernel. 


e select() system call: select() [15] allows 
a single thread or process to multiplex its time be- 
tween a number of concurrently open connections. 
The server provides a set of file-descriptors to the 
select () call in the form of an fdset, that de- 
scribes the interest set of the server. The call re- 
turns the set of file-descriptors that are ready to be 
serviced (for read/write, etc.). This ready set is also 
returned by the kernel in the form of an fdset. 


The main attributes of the select () based ap- 
proach are: 


— The application has to specify the interest set 
repeatedly to the kernel. 


— The interest set specification could be sparse 
depending on the descriptors in the set, and 
could lead to excess user-kernel space copy- 
ing. The same applies when returning the 
ready set. 


— The kernel has to do a potentially expensive 
scan of the interest set to identify the ready 
file descriptors. 


— If the kernel wakes up multiple threads inter- 
ested in the same file descriptor, there could 
be a thundering herd problem, as multiple 
threads could vie for I/O on the same descrip- 
tor. This, however, is not a problem with 
Linux 2.4.0 kernel, as it supports single thread 
wake-up. 


e poll () system call: pol1() [15] is asystem call 
identical to select () inits functionality, but uses 


// Accept a new connection 
int: sd = accept aa.:); 


// Associate an RT signal 

// with the new socket 
fentl(sd, F_SETOWN, getpid()); 
fentl(sd, F_SETSIG, SIGRTMIN) ; 


// Make the socket non- 
// blocking and asynchronous 
fentl(sd, F_SETFL, O_NONBLOCK|O_ASYNC) ; 


Figure 1: Associating a new connection with an RT sig- 
nal 


a slightly different interface. Instead of using an 
fdset to describe the interest set, the server uses a 
list of pol 1£d structures. The kernel then returns 
the set of ready descriptors also as a list of pollfd 
structures. In general, po11() has a smaller over- 
head than select () if the interest set or ready set 
is sparse. But if these sets are dense, then the over- 
head is usually higher because pol1fd structures 
are bigger than a bit (they are a few bytes typically). 
Other than that, pol1() has the same problems as 
select(). 


POSIX. 4 Real Time Signals: POSIX.4 Real Time 
signals (RT signals) [6] are a class of signals sup- 
ported by the Linux kernel which overcome some 
of the limitations of traditional UNIX signals. First 
of all, RT signals can be queued to a process by the 
kernel, instead of setting bits in a signal mask as is 
done for the traditional UNIX signals. This allows 
multiple signals of the same type to be delivered to 
a process. In addition, each signal carries a siginfo 
payload which provides the process with the con- 
text in which the signal was raised. 


A server application can employ RT signals as an 
event notification mechanism in the following man- 
ner. As shown in figure 1, the server application can 
associate an RT signal with the socket descriptors 
corresponding to client connections using a series 
of fcnt1() system calls. This enables the kernel 
to enqueue signals for events like connections be- 
coming readable/writable, new connection arrivals, 
connection closures, etc. Figure 2 illustrates how 
the application can use these signal notifications 
from the kernel to perform network I/O. The ap- 
plication can block the RT signal associated with 
these events (SIGRTMIN in figure 2) and use sig- 
waitinfo() system call to synchronously de- 
queue the signals at its convenience. Using sig- 
waitinfo() obviates the need for asynchronous 
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Sigset_t signals; 
Siginfo_t siginfo; 
int signum, sd; 


// Block the RT signal 


Sigemptyset (&signals) ; 
sigaddset (&signals, 


while (1) { 


SIGRTMIN) ; 
Sigprocmask(SIG_BLOCK, &signals, 


Giz 


// Dequeue a signal from the signal queue 


signum = 


Sigwaitinfo(&signals, &siginfo) ; 


// Check if the signal is an RT signal 


if (signum == SIGRTMIN) { 


// Identify the socket associated with the signal 


sd = siginfo.si_fd; 
handle(sqd); 


Figure 2: Using RT signals for doing network I/O 


signal delivery and saves the overhead of invoking 
a signal handler. Once it fetches a signal, the sig- 
info signal payload enables the application to iden- 
tify the socket descriptor for which the signal was 
queued. The application can then perform the ap- 
propriate action on the socket. 


One problem with RT signals is that the signal 
queue is finite, and hence, once the signal queue 
overflows, a server using RT signals has to fall back 
on a different dispatch mechanism (such as se- 
lect() or poll()). Also, sigwaitinfo() 
allows the application to dequeue only one signal 
at a time. We'll talk more about these problems in 
section 3.3. 


Event-dispatching mechanisms also exist in operat- 
ing systems other than Linux. For instance, Windows 
NT provides //O completion ports [12], which are pri- 
marily used for thread-based servers. With I/O comple- 
tion ports, there is a single event queue and a fixed num- 
ber of pre-forked threads which are used to process the 
events. There is a throttling mechanism to ensure that 
at most NV threads are running at any given time. This 
makes it possible to pre-fork a relatively large number 
of threads while avoiding excessive context switching 
during busy periods. Even though primarily intended 
for thread-based servers, it should be possible to use 
V/O ports in conjunction with asynchronous I/O to im- 
plement hybrid servers. 
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2.3 Previous Work 


Banga et al. [1] have studied the limitations of a 
select() based server on DEC UNIX, and shown 
the problems with its scalability, some of which we 
have discussed above. They have proposed a new 
API in [2], which allows an application to specify its 
interest set incrementally to the kernel and supports 
event notifications on descriptors instead of state noti- 
fications (as in the case of select () and poll()). 
The system calls proposed as part of this API are 
declare_interest (), which allows an application 
to declare its interest in a particular descriptor, and 
get_next_event(), which is used to get the next 
pending event(s) from the kernel. 

Another event-dispatch mechanism is _ the 
/dev/poll interface, which is supported by the 
Solaris 8 kernel [14]. This interface is an optimization 
for the pol1() system call. Recently, Provos et al. [10] 
have implemented the /dev/poll interface in the 
Linux kernel. This interface works as follows. The 
application first does an open() on the /dev/poll 
device, which creates a new interest set for the ap- 
plication. From this point onwards, the application 
can add a new socket to this interest set incrementally 
by creating a pollfd struct and writing it to the 
/dev/poll device. Finally, the polling is done by 
using an ioct1() call, which returns a list of pollfd 
structs corresponding to the set of ready descriptors. 
Further, the overhead of user-kernel copies can be 
reduced by using mmap () to map the array of pollfd 
structs onto the /dev/poll device. In [10], the 
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/dev/poll interface is shown to be an improvement 
on the traditional poll () implementation, especially 
as it reduces the cost of specifying the interest set to 
the kernel. Hence, in our experiments, we have used 
/dev/poll instead of poll() for comparison to 
other dispatch mechanisms. 

RT signals have been used for network I/O in the ph- 
httpd [4] Web server. Provos et al. have discussed its 
implementation and some of its shortcomings, such as 
the potential of signal queue overflow and the ability of 
sigwaitinfo() system call to fetch only one signal 
at a time. They have proposed a new system call sig- 
timedwait4() which allows the server to dequeue 
multiple signals from the signal queue [11]. 


3 Dispatch Overhead 


In this section, we look at the first scalability parame- 
ter for event-dispatch mechanisms, namely the overhead 
involved in handling requests as a function of the num- 
ber of concurrent connections. This parameter becomes 
important in the context of large number of idle or slow 
connections, irrespective of the actual active load on the 
server. In what follows, we first present an experimental 
study of some of the Linux dispatch mechanisms, and 
then discuss some of the insights from this study. We 
follow this up with a detailed discussion of RT signal 
behavior, including their limitations. We then propose 
an enhancement to the implementation of RT signals in 
the Linux kernel to overcome some of these limitations. 


3.1 Comparative Study 


In this section, we present the results of our com- 
parative study of some of the kernel mechanisms dis- 
cussed above. The main goal of this study is to look at 
the behavior of Web servers under high load in terms of 
their CPU usage as the number of concurrent connec- 
tions (most of them idle) increases. 


3.1.1 Experimental Testbed 


To conduct the experimental study, we implemented a 
set of micro Web servers (servers), each employing 
a different event-dispatch mechanism. Most of the re- 
quest handling and administrative code in these jzservers 
is identical to avoid differences in performance arising 
due to other factors. This ensures that the different ver- 
sions are as similar as possible. Also, using the juservers 
instead of widely-used, full-fledged Web servers allows 
us to focus on the performance impact of the dispatch 
mechanisms by reducing all other overheads to the abso- 
lute minimum. Moreover, existing Web servers have an 


underlying event-handling architecture (such as process- 
per-connection for Apache), which may not be suitable 
for the purpose of our study. Thus, the pservers do 
very simple HTTP protocol processing, and the various 
pservers differ only in their use of the event-dispatch 
mechanism. Specifically, we compared pservers em- 
ploying select (), /dev/poll and RT signals as 
their event-dispatch mechanisms. While this approach 
of using the pservers does not answer the question of 
how important the event-dispatch costs are as part of the 
overall server overhead for commercial Web servers, it 
does help in determining the limit on the scalability of 
such servers. This is because, even if the dispatch over- 
head is tiny with a small number of connections, non- 
linear scaling behavior could magnify this overhead with 
increasing number of connections until it eventually be- 
comes the first order bottleneck. 

Each of these pservers was run on a 400 MHz 
Pentium-III based dual-processor HP NetServer LPr ma- 
chine running Linux 2.4.0-test7 in uniprocessor mode. 
The client load was generated by running httperf [8] on 
ten B180 PA-RISC machines running HP-UX 11.0. The 
clients and the server were connected via a 100 Mbps 
Fast Ethernet switch. To simulate large number of con- 
current and idle connections, each httperf was used to 
establish a set of persistent connections, each of which 
generated periodic requests to the yserver. The effect 
was that at all times, some of the connections were active 
while the rest were idle, and these active and idle con- 
nection sets kept changing with time. Thus, in these ex- 
periments, the connection rate was different from the re- 
quest rate (with each connection generating multiple re- 
quests). The server’s reply size was 92 bytes. In each ex- 
periment, the total request rate was kept constant, while 
the number of concurrent connections was varied to see 
the effect of large number of idle connections on server 
performance. 

To measure the CPU usage of the pserver, we in- 
serted an idle_counter in the kernel running the 
pserver. This idle_counter counted the idle cycles 
on the CPU. We computed the CPU load imposed by the 
puserver by comparing the idle cycles for the system with 
and without the server running on it. The server reply 
rate and response times were measured by the httperf 
clients. 


3.1.2 Experimental Results 


As part of our comparative study, we ran experiments 
to measure the performance of three pservers based on 
select (), /dev/poll and RT signals respectively. 
In each experiment, the clients were used to generate a 
fixed request rate, and the number of concurrent connec- 
tions was increased from 250 to 3000. Figure 3 shows 
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the reply rates achieved by the servers for request rates 
of 500 req/s and 1000 req/s respectively. As can be seen 
from the figure, the reply rate matches the request rate 
for the RT signal and select () based servers at all 
points. On the other hand, the reply rate starts drop- 
ping off for the /dev/poll1 based server after a point. 
This is because the server becomes overloaded and starts 
dropping connections beyond a certain load. We cannot 
explain why the overload behavior of /dev/po11 is so 
bad. 

The more interesting figures are figures 4 and 5, 
which show the CPU usage and the average response 
time respectively for each of the pservers, as the number 
of concurrent connections is increased. As can be seen 
from figure 4, the CPU usage for both select () and 
/dev/poll increases with the number of concurrent 
connections and they become saturated after a certain 
point. On the other hand, the CPU usage for RT signals 
is insensitive to the number of idle connections. The RT 
signal based server’s CPU usage is about 6.67% on av- 
erage for the 500 req/s case, while it is about 13.25% 
for the 1000 req/s case. Thus, the CPU overhead of RT 
signals seems to be dependent only on the request rate. 
Also, the RT signal CPU usage is dramatically lower 
than either select () or /dev/poll based servers. 
A similar behavior is seen for the response time in fig- 
ure 5. Once again, the response time increases for both 
the select () and /dev/pol1 based servers with the 
number of connections. On the other hand, the RT signal 
based server shows a very small response time for each 
of the request rates (about 0.3 ms in each case). Fur- 
ther, this response time is independent of the number of 
concurrent connections. Note that, even though the ab- 
solute value of the response times in the graphs may not 
seem significant from the perspective of an end user, it 
is the shape of these graphs which is significant, as these 
curves reflect the scalability of the dispatch mechanisms. 

Thus, the results in this section show that RT sig- 
nals have very small dispatch overhead and also that this 
overhead does not depend on the number of concurrent 
or idle connections being handled by the server. Rather, 
it is determined only by the active work being done by 
the server. 


3.2 RT Signals: Reasons for Efficiency 


From our comparative study, we observe that RT sig- 
nals have a relatively low overhead compared to se- 
lect () and /dev/pol1 event-dispatch mechanisms. 
Further, this overhead seems to be independent of the 
number of idle connections, and depends only on the ac- 
tive request rate. In other words, RT signals show es- 
sentially ideal behavior. In this section, we discuss the 
reasons for the better performance of RT signals in more 


detail. 
RT signals are more efficient due to the following rea- 
sons: 


e First, the server only needs to specify its interest 
set to the kernel incrementally. This is because the 
server application associates an RT signal with each 
socket file descriptor at the time of its creation (just 
after the accept () system call). From this point 
onwards, the kernel automatically generates sig- 
nals corresponding to events on the descriptor, and 
thus obviates the need for the application to specify 
its interest in the descriptor again and again (as is 
the case with select () system call). This func- 
tionality is similar to the declare_interest () 
API proposed in [2]. 


Unlike select (),poll1() and /dev/pol1l1, in 
the case of RT signals, the kernel does not know 
about the interest set explicitly. Rather, whenever 
there’s an event on one of the descriptors, the kernel 
enqueues a signal corresponding to the event with- 
out having to worry about the interest set. Thus, 
the interest set is totally transparent to the kernel 
and this gets rid of the overhead of scanning each 
descriptor in the interest set for activity on every 
polling request from the application. 


e Based on the fd field in the signal payload, the ap- 
plication can identify the active descriptor immedi- 
ately without having to potentially check each de- 
scriptor in the interest set (as in the case of se- 
lect ()). 


e By blocking the relevant RT signal and using sig- 
waitinfo() for dequeuing signals from the sig- 
nal queue, the overhead of calling a signal handler 
is avoided. 


3.3. Limitations of RT signals 


In spite of their efficiency, RT signals, as currently 
implemented in Linux, have some potential limitations. 
These limitations arise from the fact that the signal 
queue is a limited resource. Since each event results in 
a signal being appended to the signal queue, a few ac- 
tive connections could dominate the signal queue usage 
or even trigger an overflow. The former could result in 
unfair service and the latter could cause a deadlock-like 
situation in which the server can no longer make any 
progress, and appears to be suspended or hung. 

To understand how a signal queue overflow can lead 
to a “hung” server, note that once the queue is full, no 
further signals can be enqueued and hence all future 
events are dropped. Of course, eventually the server 
would drain the queue and new events would start to 
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come in again. However, those events that got dropped 
are lost forever. Further, notice that the signal queue is 
delinked from the TCP buffers and there is no feedback 
mechanism between the two. Thus, even after the sig- 
nal queue fills up and starts losing signals, there is noth- 
ing to throttle the TCP traffic. Thus, even though events 
are occurring on the open connections and the listen- 
ing socket, the server loses notifications corresponding 
to these events. In other words, there is a “notification 
leak” at the server. If one of the lost events happened to 
indicate, for example, that the listen queue has pending 
connections, the server may never realize that it ought 
to call accept () to service those connections. Simi- 
larly, if an event got dropped that indicated that a par- 
ticular connection is now readable, the server may never 
realize that it should call read() on that connection. 
Over time, the more events are dropped, the more likely 
it becomes that either some connections end up in a sus- 
pended state or that the listening socket is no longer ser- 
viced. In either case, throughput will suffer and eventu- 
ally drop to zero. 

To avoid this kind of suspended state, the Linux ker- 
nel sends a SIGIO signal to the application when the 
signal queue overflows. At this point, the application 
can recover from the overflow by falling back onto some 
other event dispatch mechanism. For example, the ap- 
plication could use select () or poll() to detect 
any events that may have been dropped from the sig- 
nal queue. Unfortunately, using a fallback mechanism 
comes with its own set of problems. Specifically, there 
are two issues: 


e First, having to handle signal queue overflows by 
switching onto another mechanism makes the ap- 
plication complex. It may require translating the 
interest set from the (implicit) form used by the RT 
signal mechanism into the explicit form used by the 
other mechanism (e.g.: setting up the fdsets for 
select() or pollfd lists for poll (), etc.). 
Furthermore, the application has to receive and ser- 
vice the kernel notifications in a different manner. 
Also, this transition needs to be done very carefully, 
as losing even a single event could potentially cre- 
ate the suspended state situation mentioned above. 


e Second, switching over to a non-scalable mecha- 
nism also has the potential to make the applica- 
tion sluggish. Since the application is already under 
overload (which led to the signal queue overflow in 
the first place), using a high-overhead mechanism 
for recovery could overload the server even further, 
potentially sending it into a tailspin. 


Another drawback with RT signals is that each call 
to sigwaitinfo() dequeues exactly one signal from 
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the queue. It cannot return multiple events simultane- 
ously, leading to high number of system calls to retrieve 
multiple events, which might be a problem under high 
load. 

Thus, using RT signals as implemented in the kernel 
has some potential drawbacks even if they are used in 
conjunction with another mechanism. 


3.4 Signal-per-fd: RT Signal Enhancement 


As discussed above, having to handle a signal queue 
overflow could be potentially costly as well as complex 
for an application. It would be desirable, therefore, if 
signal queue overflows could be avoided altogether. To 
understand why signal queue overflows are happening 
in the first place, note that there’s a potential of mul- 
tiple events being generated for each connection, and 
hence multiple signals being enqueued for each descrip- 
tor. But, most of the time, the application does not need 
to receive multiple events for the same descriptor. This is 
because even when an application picks up a signal cor- 
responding to an event, it still needs to check the status 
of the descriptor for its current state, as the signal might 
have been enqueued much before the application picks it 
up. In the meantime, it is possible that there might have 
been other events and the status of the descriptor might 
have changed. For instance, the application might pick 
up a signal corresponding to a read event on a descriptor 
after the descriptor was closed, so that the application 
would have to decide what to do with the event in this 
case. Thus, it might be more efficient and useful if the 
kernel could coalesce multiple events and present them 
as a single notification to the application. The applica- 
tion could then check the status of the descriptor and 
figure out what needs to be done accordingly. 

To understand what kind of events can be coalesced 
together, we have to understand what kind of informa- 
tion the events are supplying to the application. In gen- 
eral, events are coalescable under two scenarios: 


e If information from multiple events can be com- 
bined to provide consistent information to the ap- 
plication, then such events can be coalesced. This 
scenario occurs in many GUI systems, such as the 
X window system [13]. In such systems, typi- 
cal implementations try to compact motion events 
in order to minimize system overhead and mem- 
ory usage in device drivers. For instance, if we 
receive an event indicating that the mouse moved 
by (21,41), followed by an event that it moved by 
(x2, y2), then the two events can be merged into 
a single one indicating that the mouse moved by 
(x1 + 22, y1 + y2). 


e If events are used only as hints which the appli- 
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cation might pick up at its leisure (or ignore) and 
are used only as feedback to guide it in its actions, 
then such events may be coalesced. This is the sce- 
nario in our RT signal-based server, where the sig- 
nals are being used as hints to notify the server of 
connection-related events, but the onus is still on 
the server to verify the connection status and act 
accordingly. 


We propose an enhancement to achieve this coalesc- 
ing, which we call signal-per-fd. The basic idea here 
is to enqueue a single signal for each descriptor. Thus, 
whenever there’s a new event on a connection, the kernel 
first checks if there’s already a signal enqueued for the 
corresponding file descriptor, and if so, it does not add 
a new signal to the queue. A new signal is added for a 
descriptor only if it does not already have an enqueued 
signal. 

To efficiently check for the existence of a signal cor- 
responding to a descriptor, we maintain a bitmap per 
process. In this bitmap, each bit corresponds to a file- 
descriptor and the bit is set whenever there is an en- 
queued signal for the corresponding descriptor. Note 
that checking the bit corresponding to a descriptor ob- 
viates the need to scan the signal queue for a signal cor- 
responding to the descriptor, and hence, this check can 
be done in constant time. This bit is set whenever the 
kernel enqueues a new signal for the descriptor and it is 
cleared whenever the application dequeues the signal. 

By ensuring that one signal is delivered to the appli- 
cation for each descriptor, the kernel coalesces multiple 
events for a connection into a single notification, and the 
application then checks the status of the corresponding 
descriptor for the action to be taken. Thus, if the size of 
the signal queue (and hence the bitmap) is as large as the 
file descriptor set size, we can ensure that there would 
never be a signal queue overflow. 

This enhancement has the following advantages: 


e Signal-per-fd reduces the complexity of the appli- 
cation by obviating the need to fall back on an al- 
ternative mechanism to recover from signal queue 
overflows. This means that the application does not 
have to re-initialize the state information for the in- 
terest set, etc. that may be required by the second 
mechanism. In addition, the application does not 
have to deal with the complexity associated with 
ensuring that no event is lost on signal queue over- 
flow. Finally, the server would not have to pay the 
penalty of potentially costly dispatch mechanisms. 


e Signal-per-fd also ensures fair allocation of the sig- 
nal queue resource. It prevents overloaded and 
misbehaving connections from monopolizing the 
signal queue, and thus achieves a solution for the 
proper resource management of the signal queue. 


e By coalescing multiple events into a single noti- 
fication, this mechanism prevents the kernel from 
providing too fine-grained event notifications to 
the application, especially as the application might 
not pick up the notifications immediately after the 
events. This enhancement thus notifies the applica- 
tion that there were events on a descriptor, instead 
of how many events there were. The latter informa- 
tion is often useless to the application as it has to 
anyway figure out what the events were and what 
the status of the descriptor is. 


There are some similarities between the signal-per- 
fd mechanism and the API proposed in [2] in terms of 
their functionality. In particular, signal-per-fd allows the 
kernel to coalesce multiple events corresponding to a 
descriptor just like the implementation described there. 
But, signal-per-fd differs from this API in some impor- 
tant ways. First of all, signal-per-fd does not require any 
change in the system call interface or the kernel API, and 
is totally transparent to the application. Secondly, the 
goal of the signal-per-fd mechanism is not only to po- 
tentially improve the performance of an RT signal-based 
server, but also to reduce its complexity, by obviating the 
need for employing fallback mechanisms. 

On the whole, signal-per-fd is a simple enhancement 
to the implementation of RT signals that can overcome 
some of their limitations in the context of using them as 
an event-dispatch mechanism for doing network I/O. 


4 Dispatch Throughput 


In this section, we look at another parameter associ- 
ated with the efficiency of event-dispatch mechanisms, 
namely, the throughput that can be achieved as a func- 
tion of the active load on the server. This metric is or- 
thogonal to the overhead discussed in the previous sec- 
tion, as this refers to the actual amount of useful work 
being performed by the server. In what follows, we first 
provide a comparative experimental study of some of the 
Linux dispatch mechanisms, including the signal-per-fd 
optimization proposed in the previous section. In addi- 
tion, we also look at the throughput achieved by a se- 
lect () based server with a minor modification which 
allows the server to do multiple accept ()s each time 
the listening socket becomes ready. Then, we discuss 
the results of this study and provide some insights into 
the behavior of the various mechanisms. 


4.1 Experimental Study 


Here, we experimentally evaluate the throughput 
achieved by various event-dispatch mechanisms under 
high load. Our experimental setup is the same as 
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Figure 7: Server performance with 6000 idle connections (1B reply size) 
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Figure 8: Server performance with 6000 idle connections (6K reply size) 
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Figure 9: Response time with increasing load 


that used in Section 3.1 for comparative study of se- 
lect (), /dev/pol1 and RT signals. In this study, we 
evaluate two new mechanisms/enhancements as well: 


(i) The signal-per-fd enhancement to RT signals. We 
have implemented this enhancement in the Linux 
2.4.0-test7 kernel, and we ran the RT signal based 
server on the modified kernel for measuring the 
effect of signal-per-fd. 

(ii) A select() based pserver which does multi- 
ple accept ()s each time the listening socket 
becomes ready, as opposed to the standard se- 
lect () based puserver which does only one ac- 
cept () for such a case. We’ll refer to this modifi- 
cation as multi-accept select. The idea here is to 
enable the server to identify more connections and 
perform more useful work per select () call. 


In order to measure the throughput of these various 
mechanisms under varying loads, we used a set of idle 
connections along with a set of httperf clients generating 
requests at high rates. In these experiments, we kept the 


number of idle connections fixed for each experiment 
and varied the request rate. 

Figure 6 shows the performance of the servers with 
252 idle connections and | byte server reply sizes, while 
figures 7 and 8 plot the same information for 6000 idle 
connections with server reply sizes of 1 byte and 6KB 
respectively. As can be seen from figures 6(a), 7(a) and 
8(a), the throughput with select () plateaus out much 
before it does for the RT signals (both the default and the 
signal-per-fd implementations). The fall in reply rate of 
/dev/poll] is much more dramatic and again, it seems 
to perform very poorly under overload. The interesting 
observation is that multi-accept select is able to sus- 
tain a high throughput, similar to the RT signals, and 
even manages to achieve a slightly higher peak through- 
put in the first two cases. Figures 6(b), 7(b) and 8(b) 
show the CPU usage for the pservers. Again, as can 
be seen from these figures, the CPU usage for RT sig- 
nals is much less than that for select () , multi-accept 
select and /dev/pol11 in all cases, and RT signals 
reach saturation at a much higher load. In fact, for 6000 
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idle connections (figures 7(b) and 8(b)), CPU usage is 
100% for the select (), multi-accept select and 
/dev/poll based pservers right from the beginning, 
which can be attributed to their high overhead in han- 
dling large number of concurrent connections. On the 
other hand, the CPU overhead for the RT signals based 
server (for both the default and signal-per-fd cases) in- 
creases linearly with the load in either case. An interest- 
ing point to be noted from these figures is that, for the 
1 byte reply sizes, the server with the default RT signal 
implementation reaches saturation at a slightly smaller 
load than signal-per-fd, and this is more pronounced for 
the 6000 idle connections. We will discuss this point in 
more detail below. 

Figures 9(a), (b) and (c) plot the average response 
times of the various servers with increasing load for 252 
and 6000 idle connections (1B and 6KB reply sizes) re- 
spectively. Figure 9(a) shows that select () reaches 
overload at a relatively low load, while the other mech- 
anisms get overloaded at much higher loads. In fig- 
ures 9(b) and(c), select () shows high response times 
for all loads and is thus overloaded for all the points in 
the graph. These plots complement figures 6(a), 7(a) and 
8(a), which show the throughput for these cases. The fig- 
ures further show that the /dev/poll1 server achieves 
small response times at low loads, but under overload, it 
offers much higher response times compared to the other 
mechanisms. Thus, its overload behavior is again seen 
to be very poor. The interesting point in figure 9(a) is 
that multi-accept select is able to provide a low re- 
sponse time upto very high loads. Figure 9(b) shows 
an even more interesting behavior of multi-accept se- 
lect — its response time actually decreases with in- 
creasing load until it hits overload. This behavior clearly 
shows the load amortization occurring for multi-accept 
select, so that more useful work being extracted for 
the same select () call overhead translates to lower 
average response times. In figure 9(c), multi-accept se- 
lect shows higher response times, but these increase 
only gradually with load, which again shows that the 
select () cost is being amortized. Finally, the two RT 
signal implementations have the lowest response times 
until they get overloaded, which is expected as they have 
the lowest overhead. Once again, these graphs show 
that the default RT signal based server reaches overload 
slightly earlier than the signal-per-fd server for the 1 byte 
reply size cases. 

Next, we will try to understand these results, and in 
particular, we will focus on the behavior of multi-accept 
select and the two implementations of RT signals. 


4.2 Discussion 


From the results of our comparative study, we get the 
following insights into the behavior of the various mech- 
anisms: 


e Using multi-accept select increases the through- 
put of the select () based server substantially. 
This is because select () is basically a state no- 
tification mechanism. Thus, when it returns the 
listening socket as ready, it means there are new 
connections queued up on the listen queue. Us- 
ing multiple accept () calls at this point drains 
the listen queue without having to call select () 
multiple times. This helps prevent the high cost 
of using multiple select () calls for identifying 
new connections. Once new connections are effi- 
ciently identified and added to the interest set, un- 
der high load, select () would have large num- 
ber of active connections to report each time it is 
called. Thus, its cost would be amortized as the 
server could perform more useful work per se- 
lect () call. This has to do with the fact that the 
ready set returned by select () would be denser 
and hence, the scanning cost of select () is uti- 
lized better. Also, the more useful work the server 
does on each call to select (), the less often it 
needs to be called. Hence, the server is able to 
identify more connections and extract more useful 
work, and thus achieves a higher throughput. Note 
that the overhead is still high — only the overhead 
is being better utilized now. This amortization is es- 
pecially visible from figure 8 and figure 9(c), where 
the reply sizes are large, and hence, there is more 
work per connection. 


The high throughput achieved by the multi-accept 
select server is contrary to conventional wis- 
dom, according to which select () based servers 
should perform poorly under high loads in terms of 
their throughput as well. While this is true for a 
simple select () based server, our results show 
that implementing the server more carefully can 
help us achieve better performance. 


e The behavior of the servers running on the de- 
fault RT signal implementation and the signal-per- 
fd implementation are very similar until saturation. 
This is understandable as there are very few signal 
queue overflows under low loads, and hence, the 
two schemes work essentially the same. To verify 
that this is indeed the case, in table 1, we have tab- 
ulated the number of SIGIOs and the number of 
sigwaitinfo() calls for the default RT signal 
based server. These numbers correspond to some 
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Table 1: Signal queue overflows under high loads 


of the loads for 252 and 6000 idle connections re- 
spectively, with reply size of 1 byte. The number of 
Sigwaitinfo()s denotes the number of times 
the server dequeued a signal from the signal queue, 
and the number of SIGIOs represents the number 
of signal queue overflows. As can be seen from 
the table, under low loads, there are no SIGIOs 
and hence, no signal queue overflows. On the other 
hand, at high loads, all the sigwaitinfo() calls 
result in SIGIOs. This indicates that the signal 
queue is overflowing all the time, and hence, the 
server has to fall back on an alternative mechanism 
to perform its network I/O under high loads. The 
fallback mechanism used in our server was multi- 
accept select*. Hence, under high loads, the de- 
fault RT signal server behavior is identical to that of 
the multi-accept select server, as was seen from 
the throughput and the response time plots. 


e As noted earlier, for the 1 byte reply sizes, the 
signal-per-fd server reached overload at slightly 
higher load compared to the default RT signal 
server. In particular, the default RT signal based 
server saturated at about 3200 req/s, which corre- 
sponds to the high number of sigwaitinfo()s 
resulting in SIGIOs at this load, as can be seen 
from table 1. Thus, preventing signal queue over- 
flows seems to make the server sustain slightly 
higher loads before getting saturated. Once the 
signal-per-fd server becomes saturated, its through- 
put is bounded by the amount of useful work it 
can amortize over each signal notification, even 
though it does not suffer from signal queue over- 
flows. Recall that similar to select (), signal- 
per-fd is also a state-notification mechanism — 
hence the server can extract more work per signal 
compared to the default event-notification mecha- 
nism. Thus, its throughput is comparable to that of 


“We cannot simply use select () with single accept () in this 
situation because, to prevent any potential deadlocks, we have to en- 
sure that no event is lost, and hence, we need to clear the listen queue 
completely. 


multi-accept select under overload, even though 
its peak throughput is slightly smaller, as sig- 
waitinfo/() still returns only one signal per call. 


To summarize, we find that RT signals are an efficient 
mechanism in terms of overhead, and under saturation, 
their throughput is determined by the fallback mecha- 
nism being used to handle signal queue overflows. We 
find that select () system call can give high through- 
put if we use multiple accept ()s to identify more new 
connections per select () call. This is in spite of the 
fact that select () based servers have high CPU over- 
head. Finally, signal-per-fd has a behavior almost iden- 
tical to that of the default RT signal implementation in 
terms of overhead and throughput, but it is able to sus- 
tain slightly higher load before becoming overloaded. 
Further, it helps reduce the complexity of the server to 
a large extent. This is because we do not have to worry 
about using alternative event-dispatch mechanisms, and 
state maintenance also becomes much easier. 


5 Conclusion 


In this paper, we first discussed some of the com- 
mon event-dispatch mechanisms employed by Internet 
servers. We focussed on the mechanisms available in the 
Linux kernel, and measured their performance in terms 
of the overhead and throughput of a minimal Web server. 
Our comparative studies showed that RT signals are a 
highly efficient mechanism in terms of their dispatch 
overhead and also provide good throughput compared 
to mechanisms like select () and /dev/poll. In 
particular, the overhead of RT signals is independent of 
the number of connections being handled by the server, 
and depends only on the active I/O being performed by 
it. But, an RT signal based server can suffer from signal 
queue overflows. Handling such overflows leads to com- 
plexity in the server implementation and also potential 
performance penalties under high loads. To overcome 
these drawbacks, we proposed a scheme called signal- 
per-fd, which is an enhancement to the default RT signal 
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implementation in the Linux kernel. This enhancement 
was shown to significantly reduce the complexity of a 
server implementation, increasing its robustness under 
high load, and also potentially increasing its through- 
put. Overall, we conclude that RT signals are a highly 
scalable event-dispatch mechanism and servers based on 
these signals can also be substantially simplified when 
coupled with the signal-per-fd enhancement. 

Another interesting result of our study was the perfor- 
mance of select () based servers under high loads. 
According to conventional wisdom, select () based 
servers have high overhead and thus, perform very 
poorly under high loads in terms of the server through- 
put as well. Our experiments with the multi-accept vari- 
ant of aselect () based server show that though se- 
lect () does have high dispatch overhead, this over- 
head can be amortized better by performing more useful 
work per select () call, resulting in a high through- 
put even under heavy load conditions. Thus, we con- 
clude that even a select () based server can be made 
to scale substantially if its overhead is better utilized to 
perform more useful work. 
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Abstract 


Proportional share resource management provides a 
flexible and useful abstraction for multiplexing time- 
shared resources. However, previous proportional share 
mechanisms have either weak proportional sharing ac- 
curacy or high scheduling overhead. We present Virtual- 
Time Round-Robin (VTRR), a proportional share sched- 
uler that can provide good proportional sharing accuracy 
with O(1) scheduling overhead. VTRR achieves this 
by combining the benefits of fair queueing algorithms 
with a round-robin scheduling mechanism. Unlike many 
other schedulers, VTRR is simple to implement. We 
have implemented a VTRR CPU scheduler in Linux 
in less than 100 lines of code. Our performance re- 
sults demonstrate that VTRR provides accurate propor- 
tional share allocation with constant, sub-microsecond 
scheduling overhead. The scheduling overhead using 
VTRR is two orders of magnitude less than the standard 
Linux scheduler for large numbers of clients. 


1 Introduction 


Proportional share resource management provides a 
flexible and useful abstraction for multiplexing scarce 
resources among users and applications. The basic idea 
is that each client has an associated weight, and re- 
sources are allocated to the clients in proportion to their 
respective weights. Because of its usefulness, many pro- 
portional share scheduling mechanisms have been devel- 
oped [3, 8, 10, 14, 16, 18, 25, 28, 30, 33, 34]. In addition, 
higher-level abstractions have been developed on top of 
these proportional share mechanisms to support flexible, 
modular resource management policies [30, 33]. 

Proportional share scheduling mechanisms were first 
developed decades ago with the introduction of weighted 
round-robin scheduling [29]. Later, fair-share algo- 
rithms based on controlling priority values were devel- 
oped and incorporated into some UNIX operating sys- 
tems [10, 16, 18]. These earlier mechanisms were typi- 


cally fast, requiring only constant time to select a client 
for execution. However, they were limited in the accu- 
racy with which they could achieve proportional shar- 
ing. As a result starting in the late 1980s, fair queueing 
algorithms were developed [3, 8, 14, 25, 28, 30, 33, 34], 
first for network packet scheduling and later for CPU 
scheduling. These algorithms provided better propor- 
tional sharing accuracy. However, the time to select a 
client for execution using these algorithms grows with 
the number of clients. Most implementations require 
linear time to select a client for execution. For server 
systems which may service large numbers of clients, the 
scheduling overhead of linear time algorithms can waste 
more than 20 percent of system resources [5] for large 
numbers of clients. Hierarchical data structures can be 
used to reduce the selection time complexity, but they 
are not generally used as they are often less efficient in 
practice. This is because they add implementation com- 
plexity and their performance depends on being able to 
balance the data structures efficiently. 

In this paper, we introduce VTRR, a Virtual-Time 
Round-Robin scheduler for proportional share resource 
management. VTRR combines the benefits of low over- 
head round-robin execution with high accuracy virtual- 
time allocations. It provides accurate control over client 
computation rates, and it can schedule clients for exe- 
cution in O(1) time. The constant scheduling overhead 
makes VTRR particularly suitable for server systems 
that must manage large numbers of clients. VTRR is 
simple to implement and can be easily incorporated into 
existing scheduling frameworks in commercial operat- 
ing systems. We have implemented a prototype VTRR 
CPU scheduler in Linux in less than 100 lines of code. 
We have compared our VTRR Linux prototype against 
schedulers commonly used in practice and research, in- 
cluding the standard Linux scheduler [2] and fair queue- 
ing. Our performance results on micro-benchmarks and 
real applications demonstrate that VTRR delivers ex- 
cellent proportional share control with lower scheduling 
overhead than other approaches. 

This paper is organized as follows: Section 2 dis- 
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cusses background and related work. Section 3 presents 
the VTRR scheduling algorithm. Section 4 describes 
our prototype Linux implementation. Section 5 presents 
performance results from both simulation studies and 
real kernel measurements that compare VTRR against 
weighted round-robin, fair queueing, and standard Linux 
scheduling. Finally, we present some concluding re- 
marks and directions for future work. 


2 Background 


Previous proportional sharing mechanisms can be 
classified into four categories: those that are fast but 
have weaker proportional fairness guarantees, those that 
map well to existing scheduler frameworks in current 
commercial operating systems but have no well-defined 
proportional fairness guarantees, those that have strong 
proportional fairness guarantees and higher scheduling 
overhead, and those that have weaker proportional fair- 
ness guarantees but have higher scheduling overhead. 
The four categories correspond to round-robin, fair- 
share, fair queueing, and lottery mechanisms. 

To discuss these different approaches, we first present 
in Section 2.1 a simple proportional share model for 
scheduling a time-multiplexed resource and more pre- 
cisely define the notion of proportional fairness. In Sec- 
tions 2.2 to 2.4, we use this background to explain the 
round-robin, fair-share, fair queueing, and lottery shar- 
ing mechanisms in further detail. We briefly mention 
other related work in Section 2.6. 


2.1 Proportional Fairness 


Proportional share scheduling has a clear colloquial 
meaning: given a set of clients with associated weights, 
a proportional share scheduler should allocate resources 
to each client in proportion to its respective weight. 
In this paper, we use the term share and weight inter- 
changeably. Without loss of generality, we can model 
the process of scheduling a time-multiplexed resource 
among a set of clients in two steps: 1) the scheduler 
orders the clients in a queue, 2) the scheduler runs the 
first client in the queue for its time quantum, which is 
the maximum time interval the client is allowed to run 
before another scheduling decision is made. Note that 
the time quantum is typically expressed in time units of 
constant size determined by the hardware. As a result, 
we refer to the units of time quanta as time units (tu) in 
this paper rather than an absolute time measure such as 
seconds. 

Based on the above scheduler model, a scheduler can 
achieve proportional sharing in one of two ways. One 
way is to adjust the frequency that a client is selected to 


run by adjusting the position of the client in the queue so 
that it ends up at the front of the queue more or less often. 
The other way is to adjust the size of the time quantum 
of a client so that it runs longer for a given allocation. 
The manner in which a scheduler determines how often 
a client runs and how long a client runs directly affects 
the accuracy and scheduling overhead of the scheduler. 

A proportional share scheduler is more accurate if it 
allocates resources in a manner that is more proportion- 
ally fair. We can formalize this notion of proportional 
fairness in more technical terms. The definition we use 
is a simple one that suffices for our discussion; more ex- 
tended definitions are presented in [12, 15, 26, 32]. Our 
definition draws heavily from the ideal sharing mecha- 
nism GPS [19]. To simplify the discussion, we assume 
that clients do not sleep or block and can consume what- 
ever resources they are allocated. 

We first define perfect fairness, an ideal state in which 
each client has received service exactly proportional to 
its share. We denote the proportional share of client A 
as S4, and the amount of service received by client A 
during the time interval (t;,t2) as W4(t),t2). Formally, a 
proportional sharing algorithm achieves perfect fairness 
for time interval (t;,f2) if, for any client A, 


SA 
W4(ti,t2) =(b WSs 

If we had an ideal system in which all clients could 
consume their resource allocations simultaneously, then 
an ideal proportional share scheduler could maintain the 
above relationship for all time intervals. However, in 
scheduling a time-multiplexed resource in time units of 
finite size, it is not possible for a scheduler to be per- 
fectly proportionally fair as defined by Equation | for 
all intervals. 

Although no real-world scheduling algorithm can 
maintain perfect fairness, some algorithms stay closer to 
perfect fairness than others. To evaluate the fairness per- 
formance of a proportional sharing mechanism, we must 
quantify how close an algorithm gets to perfect fairness. 
We can use a variation of Equation | to define the ser- 
vice time error E4(t,,t2) for client A over interval (t), 2). 
The error is the difference between the amount time allo- 
cated to the client during interval (;,f2) under the given 
algorithm, and the amount of time that would have been 
allocated under an ideal scheme that maintains perfect 
fairness for all clients over all intervals. Service time 
error is computed as: 


(1) 


Su 

E4(t 2.) = Waltist2) -— (ea -—h)=e 
Didi 
A positive service time error indicates that a client has 
received more than its ideal share over an interval; a neg- 
ative error indicates that a client has received less. To be 


(2) 
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precise, the error £4 measures how much time client 4 
has received beyond its ideal allocation. 

The goal of a proportional share scheduler should be 
to minimize the allocation error between clients. In 
this context, we now consider how effectively different 
classes of proportional share algorithms are in minimiz- 
ing this allocation error. 


2.2. Round-Robin 


One of the oldest, simplest and most widely used 
proportional share scheduling algorithms is round-robin. 
Clients are placed in a queue and allowed to execute in 
turn. When all client shares are equal, each client is 
assigned the same size time quantum. In the weighted 
round-robin case, each client is assigned a time quantum 
equal to its share. A client with a larger share, then, ef- 
fectively gets a larger quantum than a client with a small 
share. Weighted round-robin (WRR) provides propor- 
tional sharing by running all clients with the same fre- 
quency but adjusting the size of their time quanta. A 
more recent variant called deficit round-robin [28] has 
been developed for network packet scheduling with sim- 
ilar behavior to a weighted round-robin CPU scheduler. 

WRR is simple to implement and schedules clients in 
O(1) time. However, it has a relatively weak propor- 
tional fairness guarantee as its service ratio error can be 
quite large. Consider an example in which 3 clients A, 
B, and C, have shares 3, 2, and 1, respectively. WRR 
will execute these clients in the following order of time 
units: A, A, A, B, B, C. The error in this example gets 
as low as —1 tu and as high as +1.5 tu. The real trou- 
ble comes with large share values: if the shares in the 
previous example are changed to 3000, 2000, and 1000, 
the error ranges instead from —1000 to +1500 tu. A 
large error range like this illustrates the major drawback 
of round-robin scheduling: each client gets all service 
due to it all at once, while other clients get no service. 
After a client has received all its service, it is well ahead 
of its ideal allocation (it has a high positive error), and 
all other clients are behind their allocations (they have 
low negative errors). 


2.3. Fair-Share 


Fair-share schedulers [10, 16, 18] arose as a result of 
a need to provide proportional sharing among users in a 
way compatible with a UNIX-style time-sharing frame- 
work. In UNIX time-sharing, scheduling is done based 
on multi-level feedback with a set of priority queues. 
Each client has a priority which is adjusted as it executes. 
The scheduler executes the client with the highest prior- 
ity. The idea of fair-share was to provide proportional 
sharing among users by adjusting the priorities of a 


user’s clients in a suitable way. Fair-share provides pro- 
portional sharing by effectively running clients at differ- 
ent frequencies, as opposed to WRR which only adjusts 
the size of the clients’ time quanta. Fair-share sched- 
ulers were compatible with UNIX scheduling frame- 
works and relatively easy to deploy in existing UNIX 
environments. Unlike round-robin scheduling, the fo- 
cus was on providing proportional sharing to groups of 
users as opposed to individual clients. However, the ap- 
proaches were often ad-hoc and it is difficult to formal- 
ize the proportional fairness guarantees they provided. 
Empirical measurements of show that these approaches 
only provide reasonable proportional fairness over rela- 
tively large time intervals [10]. It is almost certainly the 
case that the allocation errors in these approaches can be 
very large. 

The priority adjustments done by fair-share sched- 
ulers can generally be computed quickly in O(1) time. 
In some cases, the schedulers need to do an expensive 
periodic re-adjustment of all client priorities, which re- 
quired O(N) time, where N is the number of clients. 


2.4 Fair Queueing 


Fair queueing was first proposed by Demers et. al. for 
network packet scheduling as Weighted Fair Queueing 
(WFQ) [8], with a more extensive analysis provided by 
Parekh and Gallager [25], and later applied by Wald- 
spurger and Weihl te CPU scheduling as stride schedul- 
ing [33]. WFQ introduced the idea of a virtual finishing 
time (VFT) to do proportional sharing scheduling. To 
explain what a VFT is, we first explain the notion of vir- 
tual time. The virtual time of a client is a measure of the 
degree to which a client has received its proportional al- 
location relative to other clients. When a client executes, 
its virtual time advances at a rate inversely proportional 
to the client’s share. In other words, the virtual time of a 
client A at time ¢ is the ratio of W4(t) to Sy: 


yry(t) = = 


(3) 


Given a client’s virtual time, the client’s virtual finish- 
ing time (VFT) is defined as the virtual time the client 
would have after executing for one time quantum. WFQ 
then schedules clients by selecting the client with the 
smallest VFT. This is implemented by keeping an or- 
dered queue of clients sorted from smallest to largest 
VFT, and then selecting the first client in the queue. Af- 
ter a client executes, its VFT is updated and the client is 
inserted back into the queue. Its position in the queue 
is determined by its updated VFT. Fair queueing pro- 
vides proportional sharing by running clients at different 
frequencies by adjusting the position in at which each 
client is inserted back into the queue; the same size time 
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quantum is used for all clients. 

To illustrate how this works, consider again the ex- 
ample in which 3 clients A, B, and C, have shares 3, 
2, and 1, respectively. Their initial VFTs are then 1/3, 
1/2, and 1, respectively. WFQ would then execute the 
clients in the following order of time units: A, B, A, B, 
C, A. In contrast to WRR, WFQ’s service time error 
ranges from —5/6 to +1 tu in this example, which is 
less than the allocation error of —1 to +1.5 tu for WRR. 
The difference between WFQ and WRR 1s greatly exag- 
gerated if larger share values are chosen: if we make the 
shares 3000, 2000, and 1000 instead of 3, 2, and 1, WFQ 
has the same service time error range while WRR’s error 
range balloons to —1000 to +1500 tu. 

It has been shown that WFQ guarantees that the ser- 
vice time error for any client never falls below —1, which 
means that a client can never fall behind its ideal alloca- 
tion by more than a single time quantum [25]. More 
recent fair queueing algorithms [3, 30] provide more ac- 
curate proportional sharing (by also guaranteeing an up- 
per bound on error) at the expense of additional schedul- 
ing overhead. Fair queueing provides stronger propor- 
tional fairness guarantees than round-robin or fair-share 
scheduling. Unfortunately, fair queueing is more dif- 
ficult to implement, and the time it takes to select a 
client to execute is O(N) time for most implementations, 
where N is the number of clients. With more complex 
data structures, is possible to implement fair queueing 
such that selection of a client requires O(logN) time. 
However, the added difficulty of managing complex data 
structures in kernel space causes most implementers of 
fair queueing to choose the more straightforward O(N) 
implementation. 


2.5 Lottery 


Lottery scheduling was proposed by Waldspurger and 
Weihl [33] after WFQ was first developed. In lottery 
scheduling, each client is given a number of tickets pro- 
portional to its share. A ticket is then randomly selected 
by the scheduler and the client that owns the selected 
ticket is scheduled to run for a time quantum. Like fair 
queueing, lottery scheduling provides proportional shar- 
ing by running clients at different frequencies by adjust- 
ing the position in at which each client is inserted back 
into the queue; the same size time quantum Is typically 
used for all clients. 

Lottery scheduling is somewhat simpler to implement 
than fair queueing, but has the same high scheduling 
overhead as fair queueing, O(N) for most implemen- 
tations or O(logN) for more complex data structures. 
However, because lottery scheduling relies on the law of 
large numbers for providing proportional fairness, its ac- 
curacy is much worse than WFQ [33], and is also worse 
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than WRR for smaller share values. 
2.6 Other Related Work 


Higher-level resource management abstractions have 
also been developed [1, 33], and a number of these ab- 
stractions can be used with proportional share schedul- 
ing mechanisms. This work is complementary to our 
focus here on the underlying scheduling mechanisms. 
Other scheduling work has also been done in support- 
ing clients with real-time requirements [4, 6, 13, 17, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24] and improving the response time of in- 
teractive clients [9, 11, 24]. Considering these issues in 
depth is beyond the scope of this paper. 


3 VTRR Scheduling 


VTRR is an accurate, low-overhead proportional 
share scheduler for multiplexing time-shared resources 
among a set of clients. VTRR combines the benefit of 
low overhead round-robin scheduling with the high ac- 
curacy mechanisms of virtual time and virtual finishing 
time used in fair queueing algorithms. At a high-level, 
the VTRR scheduling algorithm can be briefly described 
in three steps: 


1. Order the clients in the run queue from largest to 
smallest share. Unlike fair queueing, a client’s po- 
sition on the run queue only changes when its share 
changes, an infrequent event, not on each schedul- 
ing decision. 


2. Starting from the beginning of the run queue, run 
each client for one time quantum in a round-robin 
manner. VTRR uses the fixed ordering property 
of round-robin in order to choose in constant time 
which client to run. Unlike round-robin, the time 
quantum is the same size for all clients. 


3. In step 2, if a client has received more than its 
proportional allocation, skip the remaining clients 
in the run queue and start running clients from 
the beginning of the run queue again. Since the 
clients with larger share values are placed first in 
the queue, this allows them to get more service than 
the lower-share clients at the end of the queue. 


To provide a more in depth description of VTRR, we 
first define the state VTRR associates with each client, 
then describe precisely how VTRR uses that state to 
schedule clients. In VTRR, a client has five values as- 
sociated with its execution state: share, virtual finishing 
time, time counter, id number, and run state. A client’s 
share defines its resource rights. Each client receives 
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a resource allocation that is directly proportional to its 
share. A client’s virtual finishing time (VFT) is defined 
in the same way as in Section 2.4. Since a client has a 
VFT, it also has an implicit virtual time. A client’s VFT 
advances at a rate proportional to its resource consump- 
tion divided by its share. The VFT is used to decide 
when VTRR should reset to the first client in the queue. 
This is described in greater detail in Section 3.1, below. 
A client’s time counter ensures that the pattern of allo- 
cations is periodic, and that perfect fairness is achieved 
at the end of each period. Specifically, the time counter 
tracks the number of quanta the client must receive be- 
fore the period is over and perfect fairness is reached. 
A client’s id number is a unique client identifier that is 
assigned when the client is created. A client’s run state 
is an indication of whether or not the client can be exe- 
cuted. A client is runnable if it can be executed, and not 
runnable if it cannot. For example for a CPU scheduler, 
a client would not be runnable if it is blocked waiting for 
I/O and cannot execute. 

3.1 Basic VTRR Algorithm 

We will initially only consider runnable clients in our 
discussion of the basic VTRR scheduling algorithm. We 
will discuss dynamic changes in a client’s run state in 
Section 3.2. VTRR maintains the following scheduler 
State: time quantum, run queue, total shares, and queue 
virtual time. As discussed in Section 2.1, the time qguan- 
tum is the duration of a standard time slice assigned to a 
client to execute. The run queue is a sorted queue of all 
runnable clients ordered from largest to smallest share 
client. Ties can be broken either arbitrarily or using the 
client id numbers, which are unique. The total shares is 
the sum of the shares of all runnable clients. The gueue 
virtual time (QVT) is a measure of what a client’s VFT 
should be if it has received exactly its proportional share 
allocation. 

Previous work in the domain of packet scheduling 
provides the theoretical basis for the QVT [8, 25]. The 
QVT advances whenever a client executes at a rate in- 
versely proportional to the total shares. If we denote the 
system time quantum as Q and the share of client i as S;, 
then the QVT is updated as follows: 


- Q 
QVT(t+Q) = QVT(t) + +5 


i“! 


(4) 


The difference between the QVT and a client’s virtual 
time is a measure of whether the respective client has 
consumed its proportional allocation of resources. If a 
client’s virtual time is equal to the queue virtual time, 
it is considered to have received its proportional alloca- 
tion of resources. An earlier virtual time indicates that 
the client has used less than its proportional share. Sim- 


ilarly, a later virtual time indicates that it has used more 
than its proportional share. Since the QVT advances at 
the same rate for all clients on the run queue, the relative 
magnitudes of the virtual times provide a relative mea- 
sure of the degree to which each client has received its 
proportional share of resources. 

First, we explain the role of the time counters in 
VTRR. In relation to this, we define a scheduling cy- 
cle as a sequence of allocations whose length is equal to 
the sum of all client shares. For example, for a queue of 
three clients with shares 3, 2, and 1, a scheduling cycle 
is a sequence of 6 allocations. The time counter for each 
client is reset at the beginning of each scheduling cycle 
to the client’s share value, and is decremented every time 
a client receives a time quantum. VTRR uses the time 
counters to ensure that perfect fairness is attained at the 
end of every scheduling cycle. At the end of the cycle, 
every counter is zero, meaning that for each client A, the 
number of quanta received during the cycle is exactly 
Sa, the client’s share value. Clearly, then, each client 
has received service proportional to its share. In order 
to guarantee that all counters are zero at the end of the 
cycle, we enforce an invariant on the queue, called the 
time counter invariant: we require that, for any two con- 
secutive clients in the queue A and B, the counter value 
for B must always be no greater than the counter value 
for A, 

The VTRR scheduling algorithm starts at the begin- 
ning of the run queue and executes the first client for 
one time quantum. We refer to the client selected for ex- 
ecution as the current client. Once the current client has 
completed its time quantum, its time counter is decre- 
mented by one and its VFT is incremented by the time 
quantum divided by its share. If we denote the system 
time quantum as Q, the current client’s share as Sc, and 
the current client’s VFT as VFT¢(t), VFT¢(t) is updated 
as follows: 


VFTC(t+Q)= VFT¢(t) T = 


(5) 


The scheduler then moves on to the next client in 
the run queue. First, the scheduler checks for viola- 
tion of the time counter invariant: if the counter value of 
the next client is greater than the counter of the current 
client, the scheduler makes the next client the current 
client and executes it for a quantum, without question. 
This causes its counter to be decremented, preserving 
the invariant. If the next client’s counter is not greater 
than the current client’s counter, the time counter invari- 
ant cannot be violated whether the next client is run or 
not, so the scheduler makes a decision using virtual time: 
the scheduler compares the VFT of the next client with 
the QVT the system would have after the next time quan- 
tum a client executes. We call this comparison the VFT 
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inequality. lf we denote the system time quantum as Q, 
the current client’s VFT as VFT¢(t), and its share as Sc, 
the VFT inequality is true if: 


a= 

Sc 

If the VFT inequality is true, the scheduler selects and 
executes the next client in the run queue for one time 
quantum and the process repeats with the subsequent 
clients in the run queue. If the scheduler reaches a point 
in the run queue when the VFT inequality is not true, 
the scheduler returns to the beginning of the run queue 
and selects the first client to execute. At the end of the 
scheduling cycle, when the time counters of all clients 
reach zero, the time counters are all reset to their initial 
values corresponding to the respective client’s share, and 
the scheduler starts from the beginning of the run queue 
again to select a client to execute. Note that throughout 
this scheduling process, the ordering of clients on the 
run queue does not change. 

To illustrate how this works, consider again the exam- 
ple in which 3 clients A, B, and C, have shares 3, 2, and 
1, respectively. Their initial VFTs are then 1/3, 1/2, and 
1, respectively. VTRR would then execute the clients in 
the following repeating order of time units: A, B, C, A, 
B, A. In contrast to WRR and WFQ, VTRR has a max- 
imum allocation error between A and B of 1/3 tu in this 
example. This allocation error is much better than WRR 
and comparable to WFQ. 

Since VTRR simply selects each client in turn to exe- 
cute, selecting a client for execution can be done in O(1) 
time. We defer a more detailed discussion of the com- 
plexity of VTRR to Section 3.3. 


VFT¢(t) — OVT(t +0) (6) 


3.2 VTRR Dynamic Considerations 


In the previous section, we presented the basic VTRR 
scheduling algorithm, but we did not discuss how VTRR 
deals with dynamic considerations that are a necessary 
part of any on-line scheduling algorithm. We now dis- 
cuss how VTRR allows clients to be dynamically cre- 
ated, terminated, change run state, and change their 
share assignments. 

We distinguish between clients that are runnable and 
not runnable. As mentioned earlier, clients that are 
runnable can be selected for execution by the scheduler, 
while clients that are not runnable cannot. Only runnable 
clients are placed in the run queue. With no loss of gen- 
erality, we assume that a client is created before it can 
become runnable, and a client becomes not runnable be- 
fore it is terminated. As a result, client creation and ter- 
mination have no affect on the VTRR run queue. 

When a client becomes runnable, it is inserted into 
the run queue so that the run queue remains sorted from 
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largest to smallest share client. Ties can be broken ei- 
ther arbitrarily or using the unique client id numbers. 
One issue remains, which is how to determine the new 
client’s initial VFT. When a client is created and be- 
comes runnable, it has not yet consumed any resources, 
so it is neither below or above its proportional share in 
terms of resource consumption. As a result, we set the 
client’s implicit virtual time to be the same as the QVT. 
We can then calculate the VFT of a new client A with 
share Sy as: 


VFT,(t) = OvT,(1) += 


(7) 

After a client is executed, it may become not runnable. 
If the client is the current client and becomes not 
runnable, it is preempted and another client is selected 
by the scheduler using the basic algorithm described in 
Section 3.1. The client that is not runnable is removed 
from the run queue. If the client becomes not runnable 
and is not the current client, the client is simply removed 
from the run queue. While the client is not runnable, its 
VFT is not updated. When the client is removed from 
the run queue, it records the client that was before it 
on the run queue, and the client that was after it on the 
run queue. We refer to these clients as the /ast-previous 
client and /ast-next client, respectively. 

When a client that is not runnable becomes runnable 
again, VTRR inserts the now runnable client back into 
the run queue. If the client’s references to its last- 
previous and last-next client are still valid, it can use 
those references to determine its position in the run 
queue. If either the last-previous or the last-next ref- 
erence is not valid, VTRR then simply traverses the run 
queue to find the insertion point for the now runnable 
client. 

Determining whether the last-previous and last-next 
references are valid can be done efficiently as follows. 
The last-previous and last-next client references are 
valid if both clients have not exited and are runnable, 
if there are no clients between them on the run queue, 
and if the share of the newly-runnable client is no more 
than the last-previous client and no less than the last- 
next client. Care must be taken, however, to ensure that 
the last-previous and last-next references are still valid 
before dereferencing them: if either client has exited 
and been deallocated, last-previous and last-next may no 
longer refer to valid memory regions. To deal with this, 
a hash table can be kept that stores identifiers of valid 
clients. Hash function collisions can be resolved by sim- 
ple replacement, so the table can be implemented as an 
array of identifiers. A client’s identifier is put into the ta- 
ble when it is created, and deleted when the client exits. 
The last-previous and last-next pointers are not derefer- 
enced, then, unless the identifier of the last-previous and 
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last-next clients exist in the hash table. As described in 
Section 4, the use of a hash table was not necessary in 
our Linux VTRR implementation. 

Once the now runnable client has been inserted in the 
run queue, the client’s VFT must be updated. The up- 
date is analogous to the VFT initialization used when a 
new client becomes runnable. The difference is that we 
also account for the client’s original VFT in updating 
the VFT. If we denote the original VFT of a client A as 
VFT4(t’), then the client’s VFT is updated as follows: 


VFT 4(t) = MAX{OVT,(t) + < VET«(r)} (8) 


This treats a client that has been not runnable for a 
while like a new client that has not yet executed. At the 
same time, the system keeps track of the client’s VFT so 
that if it that has recently used more than its proportional 
allocation, it cannot somehow game the system by mak- 
ing itself not runnable and becoming runnable again. 

We use an analogous policy to set the initial value of 
a client’s time counter. A client’s time counter tracks 
the number of quanta due to the client before the end 
of the current scheduling cycle, and is reset at the be- 
ginning of each new cycle. We set the time counter of 
a newly-inserted client to a value which will give it the 
correct proportion of remaining quanta in this cycle. The 
counter Cy for the new client A is computed: 


iv 
Cy = a ae (9) 


Note that this is computed before client A is inserted, 
so S4 is not included in the };; S; summation. 

This value is modified by a rule similar to the rule en- 
acted for the VFT: we require that a client cannot come 
back in the same cycle and receive a larger time count 
than it had previously. Therefore, if the client is being 
inserted during the same cycle in which it was removed, 
the counter is set to the minimum of Cy and the previ- 
ous counter value. Finally, to preserve the time counter 
invariant (as described in Section 3.1), the counter value 
must be restricted to be between the time counter values 
of the clients before and after the inserted client. 

If a client’s share changes, there are two cases to con- 
sider based on the run state of the client. If the client is 
not runnable, no run queue modifications are needed. If 
the client is runnable and its share changes, the client’s 
position in the run queue may need to be changed. This 
operation can be simplified by removing the client from 
the run queue, changing the share, and then reinserting 
it. Removal and insertion can then be performed just as 
described above. 


3.3. Complexity 


The primary function of a scheduler is to select a 
client to execute when the resource is available. A key 
benefit of VTRR is that it can select a client to execute 
in O(1) time. To do this, VTRR simply has to main- 
tain a sorted run queue of clients and keep track of its 
current position in the run queue. Updating the current 
run queue position and updating a client’s VFT are both 
O(1) time operations. While the run queue needs to be 
sorted by client shares, the ordering of clients on the run 
queue does not change in the normal process of select- 
ing clients to execute. This is an important advantage 
over fair queueing algorithms, in which a client needs 
to be reinserted into a sorted run queue after each time 
it executes. As a result, fair queueing has much higher 
complexity than VTRR, requiring O(N) time to select 
a client to execute, or O(logN) time if more complex 
data structures are used (but this is rarely implemented 
in practice). 

When all clients on the run queue have zero counter 
values, VTRR resets the counter values of all clients on 
the run queue. The complete counter reset takes O(N) 
time, where N is the number of clients. However, this 
reset is done at most once every N times the scheduler 
selects a client to execute (and much less frequently in 
practice). As a result, the reset of the time counters is 
amortized over many client selections so that the effec- 
tive running time of VTRR is still O(1) time. In addition, 
the counter resets can be done incrementally on the first 
pass through the run queue with the new counter values. 

In addition to selecting a client to execute, a scheduler 
must also allow clients to be dynamically created and 
terminated, change run state, and change scheduling pa- 
rameters such as a client’s share. These scheduling op- 
erations typically occur much less frequently than client 
selection. In VTRR, operations such as client creation 
and termination can be done in O(1) time since they do 
not directly affect the run queue. Changing a client’s 
run state from runnable to not runnable can also be done 
in O(1) time for any reasonable run queue implementa- 
tion since all it involves is removing the respective client 
from the run queue. The scheduling operations with 
the highest complexity are those that involve changing 
a client’s share assignment and changing a client’s run 
State to runnable. In particular, a client typically be- 
comes runnable after it is created or after an I/O op- 
eration that it was waiting for completes. If a client’s 
share changes, the client’s position in the run queue may 
have change as well. If a client becomes runnable, the 
client will have to be inserted into the run queue in the 
proper position based on its share. Using a doubly linked 
list run queue implementation, insertion into the sorted 
queue can require O(/\) time, where N is the number of 
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runnable clients. A priority queue implementation could 
be used for the run queue to reduce the insertion cost 
to O(logN), but probably does not have better overall 
performance than a simple sorted list in practice. 

Because queue insertion is required much less fre- 
quently than client selection in practice, the queue inser- 
tion cost is not likely to dominate the scheduling cost. In 
particular, if only a constant number of queue insertions 
are required for every N times a client selection is done, 
then the effective cost of the queue insertions is still only 
O(1) time. Furthermore, the most common scheduling 
operation that would require queue insertion is when a 
client becomes runnable again after it was blocked wait- 
ing on a resource. In this case, the insertion overhead 
can be O(1) time if the last-previous client and last-next 
client references remain valid at queue insertion time. If 
the references are valid, then the position of the client is 
already known on the run queue so the scheduler does 
not have to find the insertion point. 

An alternative implementation can be done that allows 
all queue insertions to be done in O(1) time, if the range 
of share values is fixed in advance. The idea is similar 
to priority schedulers which have a fixed range of pri- 
ority values and have separate run queue for each prior- 
ity. Instead of using priorities, we can have a separate 
run queue for each share value and keep track of the run 
queues using an array. We can then find the queue cor- 
responding to a client’s share and insert the client at the 
end of the corresponding queue in O(1) time. Such an 
implementation maps well to scheduling frameworks in 
a number of commercial operating systems, including 
Solaris [31] and Windows NT [7]. 


4 Implementation 


We have implemented a prototype VTRR CPU sched- 
uler in the Linux operating system. For this work, we 
used the Red Hat Linux version 6.1 distribution and 
the Linux version 2.2.12-20 kernel. We had to add or 
modify less than 100 lines of kernel code to complete 
the VTRR scheduler implementation. We describe our 
Linux VTRR implementation in further detail to illus- 
trate how easy VTRR is to implement. These scheduling 
frameworks are commonly found in commercial operat- 
ing systems. While VTRR can be used in a multiproces- 
sor scheduling context, we only discuss the single CPU 
implementation here. 

The Linux scheduling framework for a single CPU is 
based on a run queue implemented as a single doubly 
linked list. We first describe how the standard Linux 
scheduler works, and then discusses the changes we 
made to implement VTRR in Linux. 

The standard Linux scheduler multiplexes a set of 


clients that can be assigned different priorities. The pri- 
orities are used to compute a per client measure called 
goodness to schedule the set of clients. Each time the 
scheduler is called, the goodness value for each client 
in the run queue is calculated. The client with the high- 
est goodness value is then selected as the next client to 
execute. In the case of ties, the first client with the high- 
est goodness value is selected. Because the goodness 
of each client is calculated each time the scheduler is 
called, the scheduling overhead of the Linux scheduler 
is O(N), where N is the number of runnable clients. 

The standard way Linux calculates the goodness for 
all clients is based on a client’s priority and counter. The 
counter is not the same as the time counter value used by 
VTRR, but is instead a measure of the remaining time 
left in a client’s time quantum. The standard time unit 
used in Linux for the counter and time quantum is called 
a jiffy, which is 10 ms by default. The basic idea is that 
the goodness of a client is its priority plus its counter 
value. The client’s counter is initially set equal to the 
client’s priority, which has a value of 20 by default. Each 
time a client is executed for a jiffy, the client’s counter is 
decremented. A client’s counter is decremented until it 
drops below zero, at which point the client cannot be se- 
lected to execute. As a result, the default time quantum 
for each client is 21 jiffies, or 210 ms. When the coun- 
ters of all runnable clients drop below zero, the sched- 
uler resets all the counters to their initial value. There 
is some additional logic to support static priority real- 
time clients and clients that become not runnable, but 
an overview of the basic way in which the Linux sched- 
uler works is sufficient for our discussion here. Further 
details are available elsewhere [2]. 

To implement VTRR in Linux, we reused much of 
the existing scheduling infrastructure. We used the same 
doubly linked list run queue structure as the standard 
Linux scheduler. The primary change to the run queue 
was sorting the clients from largest to smallest share. 
Rather than scanning all the clients when a scheduling 
decision needs to be made, our VTRR Linux implemen- 
tation simply picks the next client in the run queue based 
on the VTRR scheduling algorithm. 

One idiosyncrasy of the Linux scheduler that is rele- 
vant to this work is that the smallest counter value that 
may be assigned to a client is 1. This means that the 
smallest time quantum a client can have is 2 jiffies. To 
provide a comparable implementation of VTRR, the de- 
fault time quantum used in our VTRR implementation is 
also 2 jiffies, or 20 ms. 

In addition to the VTRR client state, two fields that 
were added to the standard client data structure in Linux 
were last-previous and last-next pointers which were 
used to optimize run queue insertion efficiency. In the 
Linux 2.2 kernel, memory for the client data structures 
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is statically allocated, and never reclaimed for anything 
other than new client data structures. Therefore, in our 
implementation, we were free to reference the last-next 
and last-previous pointers to check their validity, as they 
always refer to some client’s data; the hash table method 
described in Section 3.2 was unnecessary. 


5 Measurements and Results 


To demonstrate the effectiveness of VTRR, we have 
quantitatively measured and compared its performance 
against other leading approaches from both industrial 
practice and research. We have conducted both exten- 
sive simulation studies and detailed measurements of 
real kernel scheduler performance on real applications. 

We conducted simulation studies to compare the pro- 
portional sharing accuracy of VTRR against both WRR 
and WFQ. We used a simulator for these studies for two 
reasons. First, our simulator enabled us to isolate impact 
of the scheduling algorithms themselves and purpose- 
fully do not include the effects of other activity present 
in an actual kernel implementation. Second, our simu- 
lator enabled us to examine the scheduling behavior of 
these different algorithms across hundreds of thousands 
of different combinations of clients with different share 
values. It would have been much more difficult to ob- 
tain this volume of data in a repeatable fashion from 
just measurements of a kernel scheduler implementa- 
tion. Our simulation results are presented in Section 5.1. 

We also conducted detailed measurements of real ker- 
nel scheduler performance by comparing our prototype 
VTRR Linux implementation against both the standard 
Linux scheduler and a WFQ scheduler. In particular, 
comparing against the standard Linux scheduler and 
measuring its performance is important because of its 
growing popularity as a platform for server as well as 
desktop systems. The experiments we have done quan- 
tify the scheduling overhead and proportional share al- 
location accuracy of these schedulers in a real operating 
system environment under a number of different work- 
loads. Our measurements of kernel scheduler perfor- 
mance are presented in Sections 5.2 to 5.4. 

All of our kernel scheduler measurements were per- 
formed on a Gateway 2000 E1400 system with a 433 
MHz Intel Celeron CPU, 128 MB RAM, and 10 GB 
hard drive. The system was installed with the Red Hat 
Linux 6.1 distribution running the Linux version 2.2.12- 
20 kernel. The measurements were done by using a min- 
imally intrusive tracing facility that logs events at sig- 
nificant points in the application and the operating sys- 
tem code. This is done via a light-weight mechanism 
that writes timestamped event identifiers into a mem- 
ory log. The mechanism takes advantage of the high- 


resolution clock cycle counter available with the Intel 
CPU to provide measurement resolution at the granu- 
larity of a few nanoseconds. Getting a timestamp sim- 
ply involved reading the hardware cycle counter register, 
which could be read from user-level or kernel-level code. 
We measured the cost of the mechanism on the system 
to be roughly 70 ns per event. 

The kernel scheduler measurements were performed 
on a fully functional system to represent a realistic sys- 
tem environment. By fully functional, we mean that all 
experiments were performed with all system functions 
running and the system connected to the network. At the 
same time, an effort was made to eliminate variations in 
the test environment to make the experiments repeatable. 


5.1 Simulation Studies 


We built a scheduling simulator that we used to eval- 
uate the proportional fairness of VTRR in comparison 
to two other schedulers, WRR and WFQ. The simulator 
iS a user-space program that measures the service time 
error, described in Section 2.1, of a scheduler on a set 
of clients. The simulator takes four inputs, the schedul- 
ing algorithm, the number of clients NV, the total num- 
ber of shares S, and the number of client-share combina- 
tions. The simulator randomly assigns shares to clients 
and scales the share values to ensure that they sum to 
S. It then schedules the clients using the specified algo- 
rithm as a real scheduler would, and tracks the result- 
ing service time error. The simulator runs the sched- 
uler until the resulting schedule repeats, then computes 
the maximum (most positive) and minimum (most neg- 
ative) service time error across the nonrepeating portion 
of the schedule for the given set of clients and share as- 
signments. The simulator assumes that all clients are 
runnable at all times. This process of random share 
allocation and scheduler simulation is repeated for the 
specified number of client-share combinations. We then 
compute an average highest service time error and av- 
erage lowest service time error for the specified number 
of client-share combinations to obtain an “‘average-case” 
error range. 

To measure proportional fairness accuracy, we ran 
simulations for each scheduling algorithm considered on 
40 different combinations of N and S. For each set of 
(N.S), we ran 10,000 client-share combinations and de- 
termined the resulting average error ranges. The average 
service time error ranges for VTRR, WRR, and WFQ 
are shown in Figures | and 2. 

Figure 1 shows a comparison of the error ranges for 
VTRR versus WRR, one graph showing the error ranges 
for VTRR and the other showing the error ranges for 
WRR. Each graph shows two surfaces plotted on axes 
of the same scale, representing the maximum and mini- 
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Figure 1: VTRR vs. WRR service time error 


mum service time error as a function of N and S. Within 
the range of values of VN and S shown, WRR’s error range 
reaches as low as —398 tu and as high as 479 tu. With the 
time units expressed in 10 ms jiffies as in Linux, a client 
under WRR can on average get ahead of its correct CPU 
time allocation by 4.79 seconds, or behind by 3.98 sec- 
onds, which is a substantial amount of service time er- 
ror. In contrast, Figure 1 shows that VTRR has a much 
smaller error range than WRR and is much more accu- 
rate. Because the error axis is scaled to display the wide 
range of WRR’s error values, it is difficult to even distin- 
guish the two surfaces for VTRR in Figure 1. VTRR’s 
service time error only ranges from —3.8 to 10.6 tu; this 
can be seen more clearly in Figure 2. 

Figure 2 shows a comparison of the error ranges for 
VTRR versus WFQ, one graph showing the error ranges 
for VTRR and the other showing the error ranges for 
WFQ. As in the case in Figure 2, each graph shows two 
surfaces plotted on axes of the same scale, representing 
the maximum and minimum service time error as a func- 
tion of VN and S. The VTRR graph in Figure 2 includes 
the same data as the VIRR graph in Figure 1, but the 
error axis is scaled more naturally. Within the range of 
values of N and S shown, WFQ’s average error range 
reaches as low as —1 tu and as high as 2 tu, as opposed 
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Figure 2: VTRR vs. WFQ service time error 


to VTRR’s error range from —3.8 to 10.6 tu. The er- 
ror ranges for WFQ are smaller than VTRR, but the dif- 
ference between WFQ and VTRR is much smaller than 
the difference between VTRR and WRR. With the time 
units expressed in 10 ms jiffies as in Linux, a client under 
WFQ can on average get ahead of its correct CPU time 
allocation by 10 ms, or behind by 20 ms, while a client 
under VTRR can get ahead by 38 ms or behind by 106 
ms. In both cases, the service time errors are small. In 
fact, the service time errors are even below the threshold 
of delay noticeable by most human beings for response 
time on interactive applications [27]. Note that another 
fair queueing algorithm WFQ was not simulated, but its 
error is mathematically bounded [3] between —1 and +1 
tu, and so would be very similar to WFQ in practice. 
The data produced by our simulations confirm that 
VTRR has fairness properties that are much better than 
WRR, and nearly as good as WFQ. For the domain of 
values simulated, the service time error for VTRR falls 
into an average range almost two orders of magnitude 
smaller than WRR’s error range. While VTRR’s error 
range is not quite as good as WFQ, even the largest error 
measured, 10.6 tu, would likely be unnoticeable in most 
applications, given the size of time unit used by most 
schedulers. Furthermore, we show in Section 5.2 that 
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Figure 3: Average scheduling overhead 


VTRR provides this degree of accuracy at much lower 
overhead than WFQ. 


5.2 Scheduling Overhead 


To evaluate the scheduling overhead of VTRR, we 
implemented VTRR in the Linux operating system and 
compared the overhead of our prototype VTRR imple- 
mentation against the overhead of both the Linux sched- 
uler and a WFQ scheduler. We conducted a series of 
experiments to quantify how the scheduling overhead 
for each scheduler varies as the number of clients in- 
creases. For this experiment, each client executed a 
simple micro-benchmark which performed a few oper- 
ations in a while loop. A control program was used 
to fork a specified number of clients. Once all clients 
were runnable, we measured the execution time of each 
scheduling operation that occurred during a fixed time 
duration of 30 seconds. This was done by inserting a 
counter and timestamped event identifiers in the Linux 
scheduling framework. The measurements required two 
timestamps for each scheduling decision, so variations 
of 140 ns are possible due to measurement overhead. 
We performed these experiments on the standard Linux 
scheduler, WFQ, and VTRR for 1 client up to 200 
clients. 

Figure 3 shows the average execution time required 
by each scheduler to select a client to execute. For this 
experiment, the particular implementation details of the 
WFQ scheduler affect the overhead, so we include re- 
sults from two different implementations of WFQ. In 
the first, labeled “WFQ [O(N)]” the run queue is imple- 
mented as a simple linked list which must be searched 
on every scheduling decision. The second, labeled 
“WFQ [O(logN)]” uses a heap-based priority queue 
with O(log) insertion time. Most fair queueing-based 
schedulers are implemented in the first fashion, due to 
the difficulty of maintaining complex data structures in 
the kernel. In our implementation, for example, a sep- 


arate, fixed-length array was necessary to maintain the 
heap-based priority queue. If the number of clients ever 
exceeds the length of the array, a costly array realloca- 
tion must be performed. We chose an initial array size 
large enough to contain more than 200 clients, so this 
additional cost is not reflected in our measurements. 

As shown in Figure 3, the increase in scheduling over- 
head as the number of clients increases varies a great 
deal between different schedulers. VTRR has the small- 
est scheduling overhead. It requires less than 800 ns 
to select a client to execute and the scheduling over- 
head is essentially constant for all numbers of clients. 
In contrast, the overhead for Linux and for O(N) WFQ 
scheduling grows linearly with the number of clients. 
The Linux scheduler imposes 100 times more overhead 
than VTRR when scheduling a mix of 200 clients. In 
fact, the Linux scheduler still spends almost 10 times 
as long scheduling a single micro-benchmark client as 
VTRR does scheduling 200 clients. VTRR outperforms 
Linux and WFQ even for small numbers of clients be- 
cause the VTRR scheduling code is simpler and hence 
runs significantly faster. TRR performs even bet- 
ter compared to Linux and WFQ for large numbers of 
clients because it has constant time overhead as opposed 
to the linear time overhead of the other schedulers. 

While O(logN) WFQ has much smaller overhead 
than Linux or O(N) WFQ, it still imposes significantly 
more overhead than VTRR, particularly with large num- 
bers of clients. With 200 clients, O(logN) WFQ has an 
overhead more than 6 times that of VTRR. WFQ’s more 
complex data structures require more time to maintain, 
and the time required to make a scheduling decision is 
still dependent on the number of clients, so the over- 
head would only continue to grow worse as more clients 
are added. VTRR’s scheduling decisions always take 
the same amount of time, regardless of the number of 
clients. 


5.3 Microscopic View of Scheduling 


Using our prototype VTRR implementation, we con- 
ducted a number of experiments to measure the schedul- 
ing behavior of the standard Linux scheduler, WFQ, 
and VTRR at fine time resolutions. We discuss the re- 
sults of one of the studies in which we ran a 30 second 
workload of five micro-benchmarks with different pro- 
portional sharing parameters. Using VTRR and WFQ, 
we ran the five micro-benchmarks with shares 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5, respectively. To provide similar proportional 
sharing behavior using the Linux scheduler, we ran the 
five micro-benchmarks with user priorities 19, 17, 15, 
13, and 11, respectively. This translates to internal pri- 
orities used by the scheduler of 1, 3, 5, 7, and 9, respec- 
tively. This then translates into the clients running for 20 
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ms, 40 ms, 60 ms, 80 ms, and 100 ms time quanta, re- 
spectively. The smallest time quantum used is the same 
for all three schedulers. At the very least, the mapping 
between proportional sharing and user input priorities 
is non-intuitive in Linux. The scheduling behavior for 
this workload appears similar across all of the sched- 
ulers when viewed at a coarse granularity. The relative 
resource consumption rates of the micro-benchmarks are 
virtually identical to their respective shares at a coarse 
granularity. 

We can see more interesting behavior when we view 
the measurements over a shorter time scale of one sec- 
ond. We show the actual scheduling sequences on each 
scheduler over this time interval in Figures 4, 5, and 6. 
These measurements were made by sampling a client’s 
execution from within the client by recording multiple 
high resolution timestamps each time that a client was 
executed. We can see that the Linux scheduler does 
the poorest job of scheduling the clients evenly and pre- 
dictably. Both WFQ and VTRR do a much better job of 
scheduling the clients proportionally at a fine granular- 
ity. In both cases, there is a clear repeating scheduling 
pattern every 300 ms. 

Linux does not have a perfect repeating pattern be- 
cause the order in which it schedules clients changes 
depending on exactly when the scheduler function is 
called. This is because once Linux selects a client to 
execute, it does not preempt the client even if its good- 
ness drops below that of other clients. Instead, it runs the 
client until its counter drops below zero or an interrupt or 
other scheduling event occurs. If a scheduling event oc- 
curs, then Linux will again consider the goodness of all 
clients, otherwise it does not. Since interrupts can cause 
a scheduling event and can occur at arbitrary times, the 
resulting order in which clients are scheduled does not 
have a repeating pattern. As a result, applications being 
scheduled using WFQ and VTRR will receive a more 
even level of CPU service than if they are scheduled us- 
ing the Linux scheduler. 


5.4 Application Workloads 


To demonstrate VTRR’s efficient proportional sharing 
of resources on real applications, we briefly describe two 
of our experiments, one running multimedia applications 
and the other running virtual machines. We contrast the 
performance of VTRR versus the standard Linux sched- 
uler and WFQ. 

One experiment we performed was to run multiple 
MPEG audio encoders with different shares on each of 
the three schedulers. The encoder test was implemented 
by running five copies of an MPEG audio encoder. The 
encoder clients were allotted shares of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
and were instrumented with time stamp event recorders 
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Figure 5: WFQ scheduling behavior 
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Figure 6: VTRR scheduling behavior 
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in a manner similar to how we recorded time in our 
micro-benchmark programs. Each encoder took its in- 


put from the same file, but wrote output to its own file. eeeo 
MPEG audio is encoded in chunks called frames, so —— ee 


- share 5 


our instrumented encoder records a timestamp after each 
frame is encoded, allowing us to easily observe the effect 
of resource share on single-frame encoding time. 
Figures 7, 8, and 9 show the number of frames en- 
coded over time for the Linux default scheduler, WFQ, 
and VTRR. The Linux scheduler clearly does not pro- 
vide sharing as fairly as WFQ or VTRR when viewed 
over a short time interval. The “staircase” effect indi- 
cates that CPU resources are provided in bursts, which, 
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for a time-critical task like audio streaming, can mean Time (ms) 
extra jitter, resulting in delays and dropouts. It can be in- 
ferred from the smoother curves of the WFQ and VTRR Figure 7: MPEG encoding with Linux 


graphs that WFQ and VTRR scheduling provide fair re- 
source allocation at a much smaller granularity. When 
analyzed at a fine resolution, we can detect some dif- 
ferences in the proportional sharing behavior of the ap- 


plications when running under WFQ versus VTRR, but ees 
the difference is far smaller than the difference com- sean eee 2 


pared with Linux, which is clearly visible. VTRR trades - share 5 
some precision in instantaneous proportional fairness for 
much lower scheduling overhead. 

Schedulers that explicitly support time constraints can 
do a more effective job than just proportional share 
schedulers of ensuring that real-time applications can 
meet their deadlines [24]. However, these real-time 
schedulers’ typically require modifying an application 
in order for the application to make use of scheduler- 
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supported time constraints. For applications that have Time (ms) 
soft timing constraints but can adapt to the availability 
of resources, accurate proportional sharing may provide Figure 8: MPEG encoding with WFQ 


sufficient benefit in some cases without the cost of hav- 
ing to modify the applications. 

Another experiment we performed was to run several 
VMware virtual machines on top a Linux operating sys- 
tem, and then compare the performance of applications sey ae . 
within the virtual machines when the virtual machines ea 
were scheduled using different schedulers. For this ex- —— share 5 
periment, we ran three virtual machines simultaneously 
with respective shares of 1, 2, and 3. We then executed a 
simple timing benchmark within each virtual machine to 
measure the relative performance of the virtual machine. 
We were careful to make use of the hardware clock cy- 
cle counters in doing these measurements as the standard 
operating system timing mechanisms within a virtual 
machine are a poor measure of elapsed time. We con- 
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ducted the experiment using the standard Linux sched- Time (ms) 
uler, WFQ, and VTRR. The results were similar to the 
previous experiments, with Linux doing the worst job in Figure 9: MPEG encoding with VTRR 


terms of evenly distributing CPU cycles, and VTRR and 
WFQ scheduling providing more comparable schedul- 
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ing accuracy in proportionally allocating resources. 


6 Conclusions and Future Work 


We have designed, implemented, and evaluated 
Virtual-Time Round-Robin scheduling in the Linux op- 
erating system. Our experiences with VTRR show that it 
is simple to implement and easy to integrate into existing 
commercial operating systems. We have measured the 
performance of our Linux implementation and demon- 
strated that VTRR combines the benefits of accurate 
proportional share resource management with very low 
overhead. Our results show that VTRR scheduling over- 
head is constant, even for large numbers of clients. De- 
spite the popularity of the Linux operating system, our 
results also show that the standard Linux scheduler suf- 
fers from O(N) scheduling overhead and performs much 
worse than VTRR, especially for larger workloads. 

VTRR’s ability to provide low overhead proportional 
share resource allocation make it a particularly promis- 
ing solution for managing resources in large-scale server 
systems. Since these systems are typically multiproces- 
sor machines, we are continuing our evaluation of VTRR 
in a multiprocessor context to demonstrate its effective- 
ness in supporting large numbers of users and applica- 
tions in these systems. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes a C++ toolkit for easily extending 
the Unix file system. The toolkit exposes the NFS in- 
terface, allowing new file systems to be implemented 
portably at user level. A number of programs have im- 
plemented portable, user-level file systems. However, 
they have been plagued by low-performance, deadlock, 
restrictions on file system structure, and the need to re- 
boot after software errors. The toolkit makes it easy to 
avoid the vast majority of these problems. Moreover, the 
toolkit also supports user-level access to existing file sys- 
tems through the NFS interface—a heretofore rarely em- 
ployed technique. NFS gives software an asynchronous, 
low-level interface to the file system that can greatly ben- 
efit the performance, security, and scalability of certain 
applications. The toolkit uses a new asynchronous I/O 
library that makes it tractable to build large, event-driven 
programs that never block. 


1 Introduction 


Many applications could reap a number of benefits from 
a richer, more portable file system interface than that of 
Unix. This paper describes a toolkit for portably ex- 
tending the Unix file system—both facilitating the cre- 
ation of new file systems and granting access to existing 
ones through a more powerful interface. The toolkit ex- 
ploits both the client and server sides of the ubiquitous 
Sun Network File System [15]. It lets the file system 
developer build a new file system by emulating an NFS 
server. It also lets application writers replace file system 
calls with networking calls, permitting lower-level ma- 
nipulation of files and working around such limitations 
as the maximum number of open files and the synchrony 
of many operations. 

We used the toolkit to build the SFS distributed file 
system [13], and thus refer to it as the SFS file system 
development toolkit. SFS is relied upon for daily use 
by several people, and thus shows by example that one 
can build production-quality NFS loopback servers. In 
addition, other users have picked up the toolkit and built 
functioning Unix file systems in a matter of a week. We 


have even used the toolkit for class projects, allowing 
students to build real, functioning Unix file systems. 


Developing new Unix file systems has long been a dif- 
ficult task. The internal kernel API for file systems varies 
significantly between versions of the operating system, 
making portability nearly impossible. The locking disci- 
pline on file system data structures is hair-raising for the 
non-expert. Moreover, developing in-kernel file systems 
has all the complications of writing kernel code. Bugs 
can trigger a lengthy crash and reboot cycle, while ker- 
nel debugging facilities are generally less powerful than 
those for ordinary user code. 


At the same time, many applications could benefit 
from an interface to existing file systems other than 
POSIX. For example, non-blocking network I/O per- 
mits highly efficient software in many situations, but any 
synchronous disk I/O blocks such software, reducing its 
throughput. Some operating systems offer asynchronous 
file I/O through the POSIX aio routines, but aio is only 
for reading and writing files—it doesn’t allow files to be 
opened and created asynchronously, or directories to be 
read. 


Another shortcoming of the Unix file system inter- 
face is that it foments a class of security holes known 
as time of check to time of use, or TOCTTOU, bugs [2]. 
Many conceptually simple tasks are actually quite diffi- 
cult to implement correctly in privileged software—for 
instance, removing a file without traversing a symbolic 
link, or opening a file on condition that it be accessible 
to a less privileged user. As a result, programmers often 
leave race conditions that attackers can exploit to gain 
greater privilege. 


The next section summarizes related work. Section 3 
describes the issues involved in building an NFS loop- 
back server. Section 4 explains how the SFS toolkit fa- 
cilitates the construction of loopback servers. Section 5 
discusses loopback clients. Section 6 describes applica- 
tions of the toolkit and discusses performance. Finally, 
Section 7 concludes. 
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2 Related work 


A number of file system projects have been implemented 
as NFS loopback servers. Perhaps the first example is the 
Sun automount daemon [5]—a daemon that mounts re- 
mote NFS file systems on-demand when their pathnames 
are referenced. Neither automount nor a later, more ad- 
vanced automounter, amd [14], were able to mount file 
systems in place to turn a pathname referenced by a user 
into a mount point on-the-fly. Instead, they took the ap- 
proach of creating mount points outside of the directory 
served by the loopback server, and redirecting file ac- 
cesses using symbolic links. Thus, for example, amd 
might be a loopback server for directory /home. When it 
sees an access to the path /home/am2, it will mount the 
corresponding file system somewhere else, say on /a/ 
amsterdam/u2, then produce a symbolic link, /home/ 
am2 — /a/amsterdam/u2. This symbolic link scheme 
complicates life for users. For this and other reasons, 
Solaris and Linux pushed part of the automounter back 
into the kernel. The SFS toolkit shows they needn’t have 
done so for mounting in place, one can in fact implement 
a proper automounter as a loopback server. 


Another problem with previous loopback automoun- 
ters is that one unavailable server can impede access to 
other, functioning servers. In the example from the previ- 
ous paragraph, suppose the user accesses /home/am2 but 
the corresponding server is unavailable. It may take amd 
tens of seconds to realize the server is unavailable. Dur- 
ing this time, amd delays responding to an NFS request 
for file am2 in /home. While the the lookup is pending, 
the kernel’s NFS client will lock the /home directory, 
preventing access to all other names in the directory as 
well. 


Loopback servers have been used for purposes other 
than automounting. CFS [3] is a cryptographic file sys- 
tem implemented as an NFS loopback server. Unfortu- 
nately, CFS suffers from deadlock. It predicates the com- 
pletion of loopback NFS write calls on writes through the 
file system interface, which, as discussed later, leads to 
deadlock. The Alex ftp file system [7] is implemented 
using NFS. However Alex is read-only, which avoids 
any deadlock problems. Numerous other file systems are 
constructed as NFS loopback servers, including the se- 
mantic file system [9] and the Byzantine fault-tolerant 
file system [6]. The SFS toolkit makes it considerably 
easier to build such loopback servers than before. It 
also helps avoid many of the problems previous loop- 
back servers have had. Finally, it supports NFS loopback 
clients, which have advantages discussed later on. 

New file systems can also be implemented by replac- 
ing system shared libraries or even intercepting all of a 
process’s system calls, as the UFO system does [1]. Both 
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methods are appealing because they can be implemented 
by a completely unprivileged user. Unfortunately, it is 
hard to implement complete file system semantics us- 
ing these methods (for instance, you can’t hand off a 
file descriptor using sendmsg()). Both methods also fail 
in some cases. Shared libraries don’t work with stat- 
ically linked applications, and neither approach works 
with setuid utilities such as /pr. Moreover, having dif- 
ferent namespaces for different processes can cause con- 
fusion, at least on operating systems that don’t normally 
support this. 

FiST [19] is a language for generating stackable file 
systems, in the spirit of Ficus [11]. FiST can output 
code for three operating systems—Solaris, Linux, and 
FreeBSD—giving the user some amount of portability. 
FiST outputs kernel code, giving it the advantages and 
disadvantages of being in the operating system. FiST’s 
biggest contributions are really the programming lan- 
guage and the stackability, which allow simple and el- 
egant code to do powerful things. That is somewhat or- 
thogonal to the SFS toolkit’s goals of allowing file sys- 
tems at user level (though FiST is somewhat tied to the 
VFS layer—it couldn’t unfortunately be ported to the 
SFS toolkit very easily). Aside from its elegant language, 
the big trade-off between FiST and the SFS toolkit is per- 
formance vs. portability and ease of debugging. Loop- 
back servers will run on virtually any operating system, 
while FiST file systems will likely offer better perfor- 
mance. 

Finally, several kernel device drivers allow user-level 
programs to implement file systems using an interface 
other than NFS. The now defunct UserFS [8] exports 
an interface similar to the kernel’s VFS layer to user- 
level programs. UserFS was very general, but only ran 
on Linux. Arla [17], an AFS client implementation, con- 
tains a device, xfs, that lets user-level programs imple- 
ment a file system by sending messages through /dev/ 
xfs0. Arla’s protocol is well-suited to network file sys- 
tems that perform whole file caching, but not as general- 
purpose as UserFS. Arla runs on six operating systems, 
making xfs-based file systems portable. However, users 
must first install xfs. Similarly, the Coda file system [12] 
uses a device driver /dev/cfs0. 


3 NFS loopback server issues 


NFS loopback servers allow one to implement a new file 
system portably, at user-level, through the NFS proto- 
col rather than some operating-system-specific kernel- 
internal API (e.g., the VFS layer). Figure 1 shows the 
architecture of an NFS loopback server. An application 
accesses files using system calls. The operating system’s 
NFS client implements the calls by sending NFS requests 
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Figure 1: A user-level NFS loopback server 


to the user-level server. The server, though treated by the 
kernel’s NFS code as if it were on a separate machine, 
actually runs on the same machine as the applications. It 
responds to NFS requests and implements a file system 
using only standard, portable networking calls. 


3.1 Complications of NFS 


servers 


loopback 


Making an NFS loopback server perform well poses a 
few challenges. First, because it operates at user-level, 
a loopback server inevitably imposes additional context 
switches on applications. There is no direct remedy for 
the situation. Instead, the loopback file system imple- 
menter must compensate by designing the rest of the sys- 
tem for high performance. 

Fortunately for loopback servers, people are willing to 
use file systems that do not perform optimally (NFS it- 
self being one example). Thus, a file system offering new 
functionality can be useful as long as its performance 
is not unacceptably slow. Moreover, loopback servers 
can exploit ideas from the file system literature. SFS, 
for instance, manages to maintain performance compet- 
itive with NFS by using leases [10] for more aggressive 
attribute and permission caching. An in-kernel imple- 
mentation could have delivered far better performance, 
but the current SFS is a useful system because of its en- 
hanced security. 

Another performance challenge is that loopback 
servers must handle multiple requests in parallel. Oth- 
erwise, if, for instance, a server waits for a request of its 
own over the network or waits for a disk read, multiple 
requests will not overlap their latencies and the overall 
throughput of the system will suffer. 

Worse yet, any blocking operation performed by an 
NFS loopback server has the potential for deadlock. This 
is because of typical kernel buffer allocation strategy. On 
many BSD-derived Unixes, when the kernel runs out of 
buffers, the buffer allocation function can pick some dirty 
buffer to recycle and block until that particular buffer has 


been cleaned. If cleaning that buffer requires calling into 
the loopback server and the loopback server is waiting 
for the blocked kernel thread, then deadlock will ensue. 


To avoid deadlock, an NFS loopback server must 
never block under any circumstances. Any file I/O within 
a loopback server is obviously strictly prohibited. How- 
ever, the server must avoid page faults, too. Even on op- 
erating systems that rigidly partition file cache and pro- 
gram memory, a page fault needs a struct buf to pass 
to the disk driver. Allocating the structure may in turn 
require that some file buffer be cleaned. In the end, a 
mere debugging printf can deadlock a system; it may 
fill the queue of a pseudo-terminal handled by a remote 
login daemon that has suffered a page fault (an occur- 
rence observed by the author). A large piece of soft- 
ware that never blocks requires fundamentally different 
abstractions from most other software. Simply using an 
in-kernel threads package to handle concurrent NFS re- 
quests at user level isn’t good enough, as the thread that 
blocks may be the one cleaning the buffer everyone is 
waiting for. 

NFS loopback servers are further complicated by the 
kernel NFS client’s internal locking. When an NFS re- 
quest takes too long to complete, the client retransmits 
it. After some number of retransmissions, the client con- 
cludes that the server or network has gone down. To 
avoid flooding the server with retransmissions, the client 
locks the mount point, blocking any further requests, 
and periodically retransmitting only the original, slow re- 
quest. This means that a single “slow” file on an NFS 
loopback server can block access to other files from the 
same server. 


Another issue faced by loopback servers is that a lot 
of software (e.g., Unix implementations of the ANSI C 
getcwd() function) requires every file on a system to have 
a unique (st_dev,st_ino) pair. st_dev and st_ino 
are fields returned by the POSIX stat() function. Histori- 
cally, st_dev was a number designating a device or disk 
partition, while st_ino corresponded to a file within that 
disk partition. Even though the NFS protocol has a field 
equivalent to st_dev, that field is ignored by Unix NFS 
clients. Instead, all files under a given NFS mount point 
are assigned a single st_dev value, made up by the ker- 
nel. Thus, when stitching together files from various 
sources, a loopback server must ensure that all st_ino 
fields are unique for a given mount point. 


A loopback server can avoid some of the problems 
of slow files and st_ino uniqueness by using multi- 
ple mount points—effectively emulating several NFS 
servers. One often would like to create these mount 
points on-the-fly—for instance to “automount” remote 
servers as the user references them. Doing so is non- 
trivial because of vnode locking on file name lookups. 
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While the NFS client is looking up a file name, one can- 
not in parallel access the same name to create a new 
mount point. This drove previous NFS loopback auto- 
mounters to create mount points outside of the loopback 
file system and serve only symbolic links through the 
loopback mount. 

As user-level software, NFS loopback servers are eas- 
ier to debug than kernel software. However, a buggy 
loopback server can still hang a machine and require a 
reboot. When a loopback server crashes, any reference to 
the loopback file system will block. Hung processes pile 
up, keeping the file system in use and on many operating 
systems preventing unmounting. Even the unmount com- 
mand itself sometimes does things that require an NFS 
RPC, making it impossible to clean up the mess without 
a reboot. If a loopback file system uses multiple mount 
points, the situation is even worse, as there is no way to 
traverse higher level directories to unmount the lower- 
level mount points. 

In summary, while NFS loopback servers offer a 
promising approach to portable file system development, 
a number of obstacles must be overcome to build them 
successfully. The goal of the SFS file system develop- 
ment toolkit is to tackle these problems and make it easy 
for people to develop new file systems. 


4 NES loopback server toolkit 


This section describes how the SFS toolkit supports 
building robust user-level loopback servers. The toolkit 
has several components, illustrated in Figure 2. nfs- 
mounter is a daemon that creates and deletes mount 
points. It is the only part of the SFS client that needs 
to run as root, and the only part of the system that 
must function properly to prevent a machine from get- 
ting wedged. The SFS automounter daemon creates 
mount points dynamically as users access them. Fi- 
nally, a collection of libraries and a novel RPC compiler 
simplify the task of implementing entirely non-blocking 
NFS loopback servers. 


4.1 Basic API 


The basic API of the toolkit is effectively the NFS 3 
protocol [4]. The server allocates an nfsserv object, 
which might, for example, be bound to a UDP socket. 
The server hands this object a dispatch function. The ob- 
ject then calls the dispatch function with NFS 3 RPCs. 
The dispatch function is asynchronous. It receives an ar- 
gument of type pointer to nfscal1, and it returns noth- 
ing. To reply to an NFS RPC, the server calls the reply 
method of the nfscall object. This needn’t happen be- 
fore the dispatch routine returns, however. The nfscall 
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can be stored away until some other asynchronous event 
completes. 


4.2 The nfsmounter daemon 


The purpose of nfsmounter is to clean up the mess when 
other parts of the system fail. This saves the loopback 
file system developer from having to reboot the machine, 
even if something goes horribly wrong with his loopback 
server. nfsmounter runs as root and calls the mount and 
unmount (or umount) system calls at the request of other 
processes. However, it aggressively distrusts these pro- 
cesses. Its interface is carefully crafted to ensure that n/- 
smounter can take over and assume control of a loopback 
mount whenever necessary. 

nfsmounter communicates with other daemons 
through Unix domain sockets. To create a new NFS 
mount point, a daemon first creates a UDP socket over 
which to speak the NFS protocol. The daemon then 
passes this socket and the desired pathname for the 
mount point to nfsmounter (using Unix domain socket 
facilities for passing file descriptors across processes). 
nfsmounter, acting as an NFS client to existing loopback 
mounts, then probes the structure of any loopback file 
systems traversed down to the requested mount point. 
Finally, nfsmounter performs the actual mount system 
call and returns the result to the invoking daemon. 

After performing a mount, nfsmounter holds onto the 
UDP socket of the NFS loopback server. It also remem- 
bers enough structure of traversed file systems to recre- 
ate any directories used as mount points. If a loopback 
server crashes, nfsmounter immediately detects this by 
receiving an end-of-file on the Unix domain socket con- 
nected to the server. nfsmounter then takes over any UDP 
sockets used by the crashed server, and begins serving 
the skeletal portions of the file system required to clean 
up underlying mount points. Requests to other parts of 
the file system return stale file handle errors, helping en- 
sure most programs accessing the crashed file system exit 
quickly with an error, rather than hanging on a file access 
and therefore preventing the file system from being un- 
mounted. 

nfsmounter was built early in the development of SFS. 
After that point, we were able to continue development 
of SFS without any dedicated “crash boxes.” No mat- 
ter what bugs cropped up in the rest of SFS, we rarely 
needed a reboot. This mirrors the experience of students, 
who have used the toolkit for class projects without ever 
knowing the pain that loopback server development used 
to cause. 

On occasion, of course, we have turned up bugs in ker- 
nel NFS implementations. We have suffered many kernel 
panics trying to understand these problems, but, strictly 
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Figure 2: Architecture of the user-level file system toolkit 


speaking, that part of the work qualifies as kernel devel- 
opment, not user-level server development. 


4.3 Automounting in place 


The SFS automounter shows that loopback automounters 
can mount file systems in place, even though no previ- 
ous loopback automounter has managed to do so. SFS 
consists of a top level directory, /sfs, served by an auto- 
mounter process, and a number of subdirectories of /sfs 
served by separate loopback servers. Subdirectories of 
/sfs are created on-demand when users access the direc- 
tory names. Since subdirectories of /sfs are handled by 
separate loopback servers, they must be separate mount 
points. 

The kernel’s vnode locking strategy complicates the 
task of creating mount points on-demand. More specif- 
ically, when a user references the name of an as-yet- 
unknown mount point in /sfs, the kernel generates an 
NFS LOOKUP RPC. The automounter cannot immedi- 
ately reply to this RPC, because it must first create a 
mount point. On the other hand, creating a mount point 
requires a mount system call during which the kernel 
again looks up the same pathname. The client NFS im- 
plementation will already have locked the /sfs directory 
during the first LOOKUP RPC. Thus the lookup within the 
mount call will hang. 

Worse yet, the SFS automounter cannot always im- 
mediately create a requested mount point. It must val- 
idate the name of the directory, which involves a DNS 
lookup and various other network I/O. Validating a di- 
rectory name can take a long time, particularly if a DNS 
server is down. The time can be sufficient to drive the 
NFS client into retransmission and have it lock the mount 
point, blocking all requests to /sfs. Thus, the auto- 
mounter cannot sit on any LOOKUP request for a name 
in /sfs. It must reply immediately. 

The SFS automounter employs two tricks to achieve 
what previous loopback automounters could not. First, 
it tags nfsmounter, the process that actually makes the 
mount system calls, with a reserved group ID (an idea 


first introduced by HLFSD [18]). By examining the 
credentials on NFS RPCs, then, the automounter can 
differentiate NFS calls made on behalf of nfsmounter 
from those issued for other processes. Second, the au- 
tomounter creates a number of special “.mnt” mount 
points on directories with names of the form /sfs/ 
.mnt/0/, /sfs/.mnt/i/,.... The automounter never 
delays a response to a LOOKUP RPC in the /sfs directory. 
Instead, it returns a symbolic link redirecting the user to 
another symbolic link in one of the .mnt mount points. 
There it delays the result of a READLINK RPC. Because 
the delayed readlink takes place under a dedicated mount 
point, however, no other file accesses are affected. 


Meanwhile, as the user’s process awaits a READLINK 
reply under /sfs/.mnt/n, the automounter actually 
mounts the remote file system under /sfs. Because nfs- 
mounter’s NFS RPCs are tagged with a reserved group 
ID, the automounter responds differently to them— 
giving nfsmounter a different view of the file system 
from the user’s. While users referencing the pathname in 
/sfs see a symbolic link to /sfs/.mnt/...,nfsmounter 
sees an ordinary directory on which it can mount the re- 
mote file system. Once the mount succeeds, the auto- 
mounter lets the user see the directory, and responds to 
the pending READLINK RPC redirecting the user to the 
original pathname in /sfs which has now become a di- 
rectory. 


A final problem faced by automounters is that the 
commonly used gefcwd() library function performs an 
Istat system call on every entry of a directory containing 
mount points, such as /sfs. Thus, if any of the loopback 
servers mounted on immediate subdirectories of /sfs 
become unresponsive, getcwd() might hang, even when 
run from within a working file system. Since loopback 
servers may depend on networked resources that become 
transiently unavailable, a loopback server may well need 
to become unavailable. When this happens, the loopback 
server notifies the automounter, and the automounter re- 
turns temporary errors to any process attempting to ac- 
cess the problematic mount point (or rather, to any pro- 
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cess except nfsmounter, so that unavailable file systems 
can still be unmounted). 


4.4 Asynchronous I/O library 


Traditional I/O abstractions and interfaces are ill-suited 
to completely non-blocking programming of the sort re- 
quired for NFS loopback servers. Thus, the SFS file 
system development toolkit contains a new C++ non- 
blocking I/O library, /ibasync, to help write programs 
that avoid any potentially blocking operations. When a 
function cannot complete immediately, it registers a call- 
back with /ibasync, to be invoked when a particular asyn- 
chronous event occurs. At its core, /ibasync supports 
callbacks when file descriptors become ready for I/O, 
when child processes exit, when a process receives sig- 
nals, and when the clock passes a particular time. A cen- 
tral dispatch loop polls for such events to occur through 
the system call se/ect—the only blocking system call a 
loopback server ever makes. 

Two complications arise from this style of event- 
driven programming in a language like C or C++. First, 
in languages that do not support closures, it can be in- 
convenient to bundle up the necessary state one must 
preserve to finish an operation in a callback. Second, 
when an asynchronous library function takes a callback 
and buffer as input and allocates memory for its results, 
the function’s type signature does not make clear which 
code is responsible for freeing what memory when. Both 
complications easily lead to programming errors, as we 
learned bitterly in the first implementation of SFS which 
we entirely scrapped. 

libasyne makes asynchronous library interfaces less 
error-prone through aggressive use of C++ templates. A 
heavily overloaded template function, wrap, produces 
callback objects through a technique much like func- 
tion currying: wrap bundles up a function pointer and 
some initial arguments to pass the function, and it re- 
turns a function object taking the function’s remaining 
arguments. In other words, given a function: 


res_t function (ai_t, a2_t, a3_t); 


acalltowrap (function, al, a2) produces a func- 
tion object with type signature: 


res_t callback (a3_t); 


This wrap mechanism permits convenient bundling of 
code and data into callback objects in a type-safe way. 
Though the example shows the wrapping of a simple 
function, wrap can also bundle an object and method 
pointer with arguments. wrap handles functions and ar- 
guments of any type, with no need to declare the combi- 
nation of types ahead of time. The maximum number of 
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class foo : 
SR ng, Of 
Fi 


public bar { 


void 
function () 
{ 
ref<foo> f = new refcounted<foo> 
(/* constructor arguments */); 
ptr<bar> b = f; 


f = new refcounted<foo> 
(/* constructor arguments */); 
b = NULL; 


r 


Figure 3: Example usage of reference-counted pointers 


arguments is determined by a parameter in a perl script 
that actually generates the code for wrap. 

To avoid the programming burden of tracking which of 
a caller and callee is responsible for freeing dynamically 
allocated memory, /ibasync also supports reference- 
counted garbage collection. Two template types offer 
reference-counted pointers to objects of type T—ptr<T> 
and ref<T>. ptr and ref behave identically and can 
be assigned to each other, except that a ref cannot be 
NULL. One can allocate a reference-counted version of 
any type with the template type refcounted<T>, which 
takes the same constructor arguments as type T. Figure 3 
shows an example use of reference-counted garbage col- 
lection. Because reference-counted garbage collection 
deletes objects as soon as they are no longer needed, one 
can also rely on destructors of reference-counted objects 
to release resources more precious than memory, such as 
open file descriptors. 

libasync contains a number of support routines built 
on top of the core callbacks. It has asynchronous file 
handles for input and formatted output, an asynchronous 
DNS resolver, and asynchronous TCP connection es- 
tablishment. All were implemented from scratch to 
use Jibasync’s event dispatcher, callbacks, and reference 
counting. /ibasync also supplies helpful building blocks 
for objects that accumulate data and must deal with short 
writes (when no buffer space is available in the kernel). 
Finally, it supports asynchronous logging of messages to 
the terminal or system log. 


4.5 Asynchronous RPC library and com- 
piler 


The SFS toolkit also supplies an asynchronous RPC li- 
brary, Jibarpe, built on top of libasync, and a new RPC 
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compiler, rpcc. rpcc compiles Sun XDR data structures 
into C++ data structures. Rather than directly output 
code for serializing the structures, however, rpcc uses 
templates and function overloading to produce a generic 
way of traversing data structures at compile time. This 
allows one to write concise code that actually compiles 
to a number of functions, one for each NFS data type. 
Serialization of data in RPC calls is but one application 
of this traversal mechanism. The ability to traverse NFS 
data structures automatically turned out to be useful in a 
number of other situations. 

As an example, one of the loopback servers constitut- 
ing the client side of SFS uses a protocol very similar to 
NFS for communicating with remote SFS servers. The 
only differences is that the SFS protocol has more ag- 
gressive file attribute caching and lets the server call back 
to the client to invalidate attributes. Rather than manually 
extract attribute information from the return structures of 
21 different NFS RPCs, the SFS client uses the RPC li- 
brary to traverse the data structures and extract attributes 
automatically. While the compiled output consists of nu- 
merous functions, most of these are C++ template instan- 
tiations automatically generated by the compiler. The 
source needs only a few functions to overload the traver- 
sal’s behavior on attribute structures. Moreover, any bug 
in the source will likely break all 21 NFS functions. 


4.6 Stackable NFS manipulators 


An SFS support library, libsfsmisc, provides stackable 
NFS manipulators. Manipulators take one nfsserv ob- 
ject and produce a different one, manipulating any calls 
from and replies to the original nfsserv object. A loop- 
back NFS server starts with an initial nfsserv object, 
generally nfsserv_udp which accepts NFS calls from a 
UDP socket. The server can then push a bunch of manip- 
ulators onto this nfsserv. For example, over the course 
of developing SFS we stumbled across a number of bugs 
that caused panics in NFS client implementations. We 
developed an NFS manipulator, nfsserv_fixup, that 
works around these bugs. SFS’s loopback servers push 
nfsserv_fixup onto their NFS manipulator stack, and 
then don’t worry about the specifics of any kernel bugs. 
If we discover another bug to work around, we need only 
put the workaround in a single place to fix all loopback 
servers. 

Another NFS manipulator is a demultiplexer that 
breaks a single stream of NFS requests into multiple 
streams. This allows a single UDP socket to be used as 
the server side for multiple NFS mount points. The de- 
multiplexer works by tagging all NFS file handles with 
the number of the mount point they belong to. Though 
file handles are scattered throughout the NFS call and re- 


turn types, the tagging was simple to implement using 
the traversal feature of the RPC compiler. 


4.7 Miscellaneous features 


The SFS toolkit has several other features. It supplies 
a small, user-level module, mallock.o, that loopback 
servers must link against to avoid paging. On systems 
supporting the mlockall() system call, this is easily ac- 
complished. On other systems, mallock.o manually pins 
the text and data segments and replaces the malloc() li- 
brary function with a routine that always returns pinned 
memory. 

Finally, the SFS toolkit contains a number of de- 
bugging features, including aggressive memory check- 
ing, type checking for accesses to RPC union structures, 
and easily toggleable tracing and pretty-printing of RPC 
traffic. Pretty-printing of RPC traffic in particular has 
proven an almost unbeatable debugging tool. Each NFS 
RPC typically involves a limited amount of computation. 
Moreover, separate RPC calls are relatively independent 
of each other, making most problems easily reproducible. 
When a bug occurs, we turn on RPC tracing, locate the 
RPC on which the server is returning a problematic re- 
ply, and set a conditional breakpoint to trigger under the 
same conditions. Once in the debugger, it is generally 
just a matter of stepping through a few functions to un- 
derstand how we arrive from a valid request to an invalid 
reply. 

Despite the unorthodox structure of non-blocking dae- 
mons, the SFS libraries have made SFS’s 60,000+ lines 
of code (including the toolkit and all daemons) quite 
manageable. The trickiest bugs we have hit were in NFS 
implementations. At least the SFS toolkit’s tracing facili- 
ties let us quickly verify that SFS was behaving correctly 
and pin the blame on the kernel. 


4.8 Limitations of NFS loopback servers 


Despite the benefits of NFS loopback servers and their 
tractability given the SFS toolkit, there are two serious 
drawbacks that must be mentioned. First, the NFS 2 
and 3 protocols do not convey file closes to the server. 
There are many reasons why a file system implementor 
might wish to know when files are closed. We have im- 
plemented a close simulator as an NFS manipulator, but 
it cannot be 100% accurate and is thus not suitable for 
all needs. The NFS 4 protocol [16] does have file closes, 
which will solve this problem if NFS 4 is deployed. 

The other limitation is that, because of the potential 
risk of deadlock in loopback servers, one can never pred- 
icate the completion of an NFS write on that of a write 
issued to local disk. Loopback servers can access the 
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local disk, provided they do so asynchronously. /ibasync 
offers support for doing so using helper processes, or one 
can do so as an NFS loopback client. Thus, one can build 
a loopback server that talks to a remote server and keeps 
a cache on the local disk. However, the loopback server 
must return from an NFS write once the corresponding 
remote operation has gone through; it cannot wait for the 
write to go through in the local cache. Thus, techniques 
that rely on stable, crash-recoverable writes to local disk, 
such as those for disconnected operation in CODA [12], 
cannot easily be implemented in loopback servers; one 
would need to use raw disk partitions. 


5 NES loopback clients 


In addition to implementing loopback servers, /ibarpc al- 
lows applications to behave as NFS clients, making them 
loopback clients. An NFS loopback client accesses the 
local hard disk by talking to an in-kernel NFS server, 
rather than using the standard POSIX open/close/read/ 
write system call interface. Loopback clients have none 
of the disadvantages of loopback servers. In fact, a loop- 
back client can still access the local file system through 
system calls. NFS simply offers a lower-level, asyn- 
chronous alternative from which some aggressive appli- 
cations can benefit. 

The SFS server software is actually implemented as 
an NFS loopback client using /ibarpc. It reaps a num- 
ber of benefits from this architecture. The first is per- 
formance. Using asynchronous socket I/O, the loopback 
client can have many parallel disk operations outstanding 
simultaneously. This in turn allows the operating sys- 
tem to achieve better disk arm scheduling and get higher 
throughput from the disk. Though POSIX does offer op- 
tional aio system calls for asynchronous file I/O, the aio 
routines only operate on open files. Thus, without the 
NFS loopback client, directory lookups, directory reads, 
and file creation would all still need to be performed syn- 
chronously. 

The second benefit of the SFS server as a loopback 
client is security. The SFS server is of course trusted, as 
it may be called upon to serve or modify any file. The 
server must therefore be careful not to perform any op- 
eration not permitted to the requesting users. Had the 
server been implemented on top of the normal file sys- 
tem interface, it would also have needed to perform ac- 
cess control—deciding on its own, for instance, whether 
or not to honor a request to delete a file. Making such de- 
cisions correctly without race conditions is actually quite 
tricky to do given only the Unix file system interface.! 


'In the example of deleting a file, the server would need to change 
its working directory to that of the file. Otherwise, between the server’s 
access check and its unlink system call, a bad user could replace the di- 
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As an NFS client, however, it is trivial to do. Each NFS 
request explicitly specifies the credentials with which to 
execute the request (which will generally be less priv- 
ileged than the loopback client itself), Thus, the SFS 
server simply tags NFS requests with the appropriate 
user credentials, and the kernel’s NFS server makes the 
access control decision and performs the operation (if ap- 
proved) atomically. 


The final benefit of having used a loopback client is 
in avoiding limits on the number of open files. The total 
number of open files on SFS clients connected to an SFS 
server may exceed the maximum number of open files 
allowed on the server. As an NFS loopback client, the 
SFS server can access a file without needing a dedicated 
file descriptor. 


A user of the SFS toolkit actually prototyped an SFS 
server that used the POSIX interface rather than act as 
a loopback client. Even without implementing leases on 
attributes, user authentication, or unique st_ino fields, 
the code was almost as large as the production SFS server 
and considerably more bug-prone. The POSIX server 
had to jump through a number of hoops to deal with such 
issues as the maximum number of open files. 


5.1 Limitations of NFS loopback clients 


The only major limitation on NFS loopback clients is that 
they must run as root. Unprivileged programs cannot ac- 
cess the file system with the NFS interface. A related 
concern is that the value of NFS file handles must be 
carefully guarded. If even a single file handle of a direc- 
tory is disclosed to an untrusted user, the user can access 
any part of the file system as any user. Fortunately, the 
SFS RPC compiler provides a solution to this problem. 
One can easily traverse an arbitrary NFS data structure 
and encrypt or decrypt all file handles encountered. The 
SFS toolkit contains a support routine for doing so. 


A final annoyance of loopback clients is that the file 
systems they access must be exported via NFS. The ac- 
tual mechanics of exporting a file system vary signifi- 
cantly between versions of Unix. The toolkit does not yet 
have a way of exporting file systems automatically. Thus, 
users must manually edit system configuration files be- 
fore the loopback client will run. 


rectory with a symbolic link, thus tricking the server into deleting a 
file in a different (unchecked) directory. Cross-directory renames are 
even worse—they simply cannot be implemented both atomically and 
securely. An alternative approach might be for the server to drop priv- 
ileges before each file system operation, but then unprivileged users 
could send signals to the server and kill it. 
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#Lines Function 


19 includes and global variables 

22 command-line argument parsing 
8 locate and spawn nfsmounter 
5 get server’s IP address 

11 ask server’s portmap for NFS port 

14 ask server for NFS file handle 

20 call nfsmounter for mount 

20 relay NFS calls 


119 Total 


Figure 4: Lines of code in dumbfs 


6 Applications of the toolkit 


The SFS toolkit has been used to build a number of sys- 
tems. SFS itself is a distributed file system consisting of 
two distinct protocols, a read-write and a read-only pro- 
tocol. On the client side, each protocol is implemented 
by a separate loopback server. On the server side, the 
read-write protocol is implemented by a loopback client. 
(The read-only server uses the POSIX interface.) A num- 
ber of non-SFS file systems have been built, too, in- 
cluding a file system interface to CVS, a file system to 
FTP/HTTP gateway, and file system interfaces to several 
databases. 

The toolkit also lets one develop distributed file sys- 
tems and fit them into the SFS framework. The SFS 
read-write protocol is very similar to NFS 3. With few 
modifications, therefore, one can transform a loopback 
server into a network server accessible from any SFS 
client. SFS’s libraries automatically handle key manage- 
ment, encryption and integrity checking of session traf- 
fic, user authentication, and mapping of user credentials 
between local and remote machines. Thus, a distributed 
file system built with the toolkit can without much effort 
provide a high level of security against network attacks. 

Finally, the asynchronous I/O library from the toolkit 
has been used to implement more than just file systems. 
People have used it to implement TCP proxies, caching 
web proxies, and TCP to UDP proxies for networks with 
high loss. Asynchronous I/O is an extremely efficient 
tool for implementing network servers. A previous ver- 
sion of the SFS toolkit was used to build a high perfor- 
mance asynchronous SMTP mail server that survived a 
distributed mail-bomb attack. (The “hybris worm” in- 
fected thousands of machines and made them all send 
mail to our server.) 


6.1 dumbfs— A simple loopback server 


To give a sense for the complexity of using the SFS 
toolkit, we built dumbfs, the simplest possible loopback 


file system. dumbfs takes as arguments a server name, a 
pathname, and a mount point. It creates a loopback NFS 
mount on the mount point, and relays NFS calls to a re- 
mote NFS server. Though this functionality may sound 
worthless, such a utility does actually have a use. Be- 
cause the SFS RPC libraries will trace and pretty-print 
RPC traffic, dumbfs can be used to analyze exactly how 
an NFS client and server are behaving. 

The implementation of dumbfs required 119 lines of 
code (including blank lines for readability), as shown in 
Figure 4. Notably missing from the breakdown is any 
clean-up code. dumbfs does not need to catch any sig- 
nals. If it dies for any reason, nfsmounter will clean up 
the mount point. 

Figure 5 shows the implementation of the NFS call re- 
laying code. Function dispatch is called for each NFS 
RPC. The first two lines manipulate the “auth unix pa- 
rameters” of the NFS call—RPC terminology for user 
and group IDs. To reuse the same credentials in an out- 
going RPC, they must be converted to an AUTH * type. 
The AUTH * type is defined by the RPC library in the op- 
erating system’s C library, but the authopaque routines 
are part of the SFS toolkit. 

The third line of dispatch makes an outgoing NFS 
RPC. nfsc is an RPC handle for the remote NFS server. 
nc->getvoidarg retums a pointer to the RPC argu- 
ment structure, cast to void *. nc->getvoidres sim- 
ilarly returns a pointer to the appropriate result type, 
also cast to void *. Because the RPC library is asyn- 
chronous, nfsc->call will return before the RPC com- 
pletes. dispatch must therefore create a callback, using 
wrap to bundle together the function reply with the ar- 
gument nc. 

When the RPC finishes, the library makes the call- 
back, passing an additional argument of type clnt_stat 
to indicate any RPC-level errors (such as a timeouts). If 
such an error occurs, it is logged and propagated back 
as the generic RPC failure code SYSTEM_ERR. warn is 
the toolkit’s asynchronous logging facility. The syntax 
is similar to C++’s cout, but warn additionally converts 
RPC and NFS enum error codes to descriptive strings. 
If there is no error, reply simply returns the result data 
structure just filled in by the outgoing NFS RPC. 


6.1.1 dumbfs performance 


To analyze the inherent overhead of a loopback server, 
we measured the performance of dumbfs. We ran ex- 
periments between two 800 MHz Pentium III machines, 
each with 256 MBytes of PC133 RAM and a Seagate 
ST318451LW disk. The two machines were connected 
with 100 Mbit/sec switched Ethernet. The client ran 
FreeBSD 4.2, and the server OpenBSD 2.8. 
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void 
dispatch (nfscall *nc) 
{ 
static AUTH *ao = authopaque_create (); 
authopaque_set (ao, nc->getaup ()); 
nfsc->call (nc->proc (), nc->getvoidarg (), nc->getvoidres (), 
wrap (reply, nc), ao); 


} 


static void 


reply (nfscall *nc, enum clnt_stat stat) 


{ 
if (stat) { 


warn << "NFS server: " << stat << "\n"; 


nc->reject (SYSTEM_ERR) ; 
} 
else 
nc->reply (nc->getvoidres ()); 


Figure 5: dumbfs dispatch routine 


To isolate the loopback server’s worst characteristic, 
namely its latency, we measured the time to perform an 
operation that requires almost no work from the server— 
an unauthorized fchown system call. NFS required an 
average of 186 pisec, dumbfs 320 psec. Fortunately, raw 
RPC latency is a minor component of the performance of 
most real applications. In particular, the time to process 
any RPC that requires a disk seek will dwarf dumbfs’s 
latency. As shown in Figure 7, the time to compile 
emacs 20.7 is only 4% slower on dumbfs than NFS. Fur- 
thermore, NFS version 4 has been specifically designed 
to tolerate high latency, using such features as batching 
of RPCs. In the future, latency should present even less 
of a problem for NFS 4 loopback servers 


To evaluate the impact of dumbfs on data movement, 
we measured the performance of sequentially reading a 
100 MByte sparse file that was not in the client’s buffer 
cache. Reads from a sparse file cause an NFS server to 
send blocks of zeros over the network, but do not re- 
quire the server to access the disk. This represents the 
worst case scenario for dumbfs, because the cost of ac- 
cessing the disk is the same for both file systems and 
would only serve to diminish the relative difference be- 
tween NFS 3 and dumbfs. NFS 3 achieved a through- 
put of 11.2 MBytes per second (essentially saturating the 
network), while dumbfs achieved 10.3. To get a rough 
idea of CPU utilization, we used top command to exam- 
ine system activity while streaming data from a 50 GByte 
sparse file through dumbfs. The idle time stayed between 
30-35%. 


6.2 cryptfs — An encrypting file system 


As a more useful example, we built an encrypting file 
system in the spirit of CFS [3]. Starting from dumbjs, it 
took two evenings and an additional 600 lines of C++ to 
build crypt{/s—a cryptographic file system with a very 
crude interface. cryptfs takes the same arguments as 
dumbfs, prompts for a password on startup, then encrypts 
all file names and data. 

crypt{s was inconvenient to use because it could only 
be run as root and unmounting a file system required 
killing the daemon. However, it worked so well that we 
spent an additional week building crypt/sd—a daemon 
that allows multiple encrypted directories to be mounted 
at the request of non-root users. cryptfsd uses almost the 
same encrypting NFS translator as cryptfs, but is addi- 
tionally secure for use on machines with untrusted non- 
root users, provides a convenient interface, and works 
with SFS as well as NFS, 


6.2.1 Implementation 


The final system is 1,920 lines of code, including 
cryptfsd itself, a utility cmount to mount encrypted di- 
rectories, and a small helper program pathinfo invoked 
by cryptfsd. Figure 6.2 shows a breakdown of the lines of 
code. By comparison, CFS is over 6,000 lines (though of 
course it has different features from crypt/s). CFS’s NFS 
request handing code (its analogue of nfs.C) is 2,400 
lines. 

cryptfsd encrypts file names and contents using Rijn- 
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#Lines_ File Function 
223 cryptfs.h 
90 cryptfsd.C 
343 findfs.C 
641 nfs.C 
185 afs.C 
215 adm.C 


26 cryptfsadm.x 
63 cmount.C 


134 pathinfo.c 
1,920 Total 


Structure definitions, inline & template functions, global declarations 

main function, parse options, launch nfsmounter 

Translate user-supplied pathname to NFS/SFS server address and file handle 
NFS dispatch routine, encrypt/decrypt file names & contents 

NFS server for /cfs, under which encrypted directories are mounted 
cryptfsadm dispatch routine—receive user mount requests 

cryptfsadm RPC protocol for requesting mounts from cryptfsd 

Utility to mount an encrypted directory 

Helper program—run from findfs .C to handle untrusted requests securely 


Figure 6: Lines of code in cryptfsd. The last two source files are for stand-alone utilities. 


dael, the AES encryption algorithm. File names are en- 
crypted in CBC mode, first forwards then backwards to 
ensure that every byte of the encrypted name depends 
on every byte of the original name. Symbolic links are 
treated similarly, but have a 48-bit random prefix added 
so that two links to the same file will have different en- 
cryptions. 


The encryption of file data does not depend on other 
parts of the file. To encrypt a 16-byte block of plaintext 
file data, cryptfsd first encrypts the block’s byte offset in 
the file and a per-file “initialization vector,’ producing 
16 bytes of random-looking data. It exclusive-ors this 
data with the plaintext block and encrypts again. Thus, 
any data blocks repeated within or across files will have 
different encryptions. 


crypt{sd could have used a file’s inode number or a 
hash of its NFS file handle as the initialization vector. 
Unfortunately, such vectors would not survive a tradi- 
tional backup and restore. Instead, cryptfsd stores the 
initialization vector at the beginning of the file. All file 
contents is then shifted forward 512 bytes. We used 512 
bytes though 8 would have sufficed because applications 
may depend on the fact that modern disks write aligned 
512-byte sectors atomically. 


Many NFS servers use 8 KByte aligned buffers. Shift- 
ing a file’s contents can therefore hurt the performance 
of random, aligned 8 KByte writes to a large file; the 
server may end up issuing disk reads to produce com- 
plete 8 KByte buffers. Fortunately, reads are not nec- 
essary in the common case of appending to files. Of 
course, cryptfs could have stored the initialization vector 
elsewhere. CFS, for instance, stores initialization vec- 
tors outside of files in symbolic links. This technique 
incurs more synchronous disk writes for many metadata 
operations, however. It also weakens the semantics of 
the atomic rename operation. We particularly wished to 
avoid deviating from traditional crash-recovery seman- 
tics for operations like rename. 


Like CFS, cryptfs does not handle sparse files prop- 
erly. When a file’s size is increased with the truncate 
system call or with a write call beyond the file’s end, any 
unwritten portions of the file will contain garbage rather 
than 0-valued bytes. 


The SFS toolkit simplified cryptfs’s implementation 
in several ways. Most importantly, every NFS 3 RPC 
(except for NULL) can optionally return file attributes 
containing file size information. Some operations addi- 
tionally return a file’s old size before the RPC executed. 
cryptfs must adjust these sizes to hide the fact that it shifts 
file contents forward. (Also, because Rijndael encrypts 
blocks of 16 bytes, cryptfs adds 16 bytes of padding to 
files whose length is not a multiple of 16.) 


Manually writing code to adjust file sizes wherever 
they appear in the return types of 21 different RPC calls 
would have been a daunting and error-prone task. How- 
ever, the SFS toolkit uses the RPC compiler’s data struc- 
ture traversal functionality to extract all attributes from 
any RPC data structure. Thus, crypifs only needs a total 
of 15 lines of code to adjust file sizes in all RPC replies. 


cryptfs’s implementation more generally benefited 
from the SFS toolkit’s single dispatch routine architec- 
ture. Traditional RPC libraries call a different service 
function for every RPC procedure defined in a proto- 
col. The SFS toolkit, however, does not demultiplex 
RPC procedures. It passes them to a single function like 
dispatch in Figure 5. When calls do not need to be 
demultiplexed (as was the case with dumbfs), this vastly 
simplifies the implementation. 


File name encryption in particular was simplified by 
the single dispatch routine architecture. <A total of 9 
NFS 3 RPCs contain file names in their argument types. 
However, for 7 of these RPCs, the file name and directory 
file handle are the first thing in the argument structure. 
These calls can be handled identically. cryptfs therefore 
implements file name encryption in a switch statement 
with 7 cascaded “case” statements and two special cases. 
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(Had the file names been less uniformly located in argu- 
ment structures, of course, we could have used the RPC 
traversal mechanism to extract pointers to them.) 

Grouping code by functionality rather than RPC pro- 
cedure also results in a functioning file system at many 
more stages of development. That in turn facilitates in- 
cremental testing. To develop crypéfs, we started from 
dumbfs and first just fixed the file sizes and offsets. Then 
we special-cased read and write RPCs to encrypt and de- 
crypt file contents. Once that worked, we added file name 
encryption. At each stage we had a working file system 
to test. 

A function to “encrypt file names whatever the RPC 
procedure” is easy to test and debug when the rest of 
the file system works. With a traditional demultiplexing 
RPC library, however, the same functionality would have 
been broken across 9 functions. The natural approach in 
that case would have been to implement one NFS RPC 
at a time, rather than one feature at a time, thus arriving 
at a fully working system only at the end. 


6.2.2 cryptfs performance 


To evaluate cryptfs’s performance, we measured the time 
to untar the emacs 20.7 software distribution, configure 
the software, compile it, and then delete the build tree. 
Figure 7 shows the results. The white bars indicate the 
performance on FreeBSD’s local FFS file system. The 
solid gray bars show NFS 3 over UDP. The solid black 
bars show the performance of cryptfs. The leftward slant- 
ing black bars give the performance of dumbfs for com- 
parison. 

The untar phase stresses data movement and latency. 
The delete and configure phases mostly stress latency. 
The compile phase additionally requires CPU time—it 
consumes approximately 57 seconds of user-level CPU 
time as reported by the time command. In all phases, 
cryptfs is no more than 10% slower then NSF3. Interest- 
ingly enough, cryp#fs actually outperforms NFS 3 in the 
delete phase. This does not mean that cryp/fs is faster at 
deleting the same files. When we used NFS 3 to delete 
an emacs build tree produced by crypt/s, we observed the 
same performance as when deleting it with cryptfs. Some 
artifact of cryptfs’s file system usage—perhaps the fact 
that almost all file names are the same length—results in 
directory trees that are faster to delete. 

For comparison, we also ran the benchmark on CFS 
using the Blowfish cipher.? The black diagonal stripes 


2 Actually, CFS did not execute the full benchmark properly—some 
directories could not be removed, putting rm into an infinite loop. Thus, 
for CFS only, we took out the benchmark’s rm -rf command, instead 
deleting as much of the build tree as possible with find/xargs and then 
renaming the emacs~20.7 directory to a garbage name. 


labeled ‘““CFS-async” show its performance. CFS out- 
performs even straight NFS 3 on the untar phase. It 
does so by performing asynchronous file writes when 
it should perform synchronous ones. In particular, the 
fsync system call does nothing on CFS. This is extremely 
dangerous—particularly since CFS runs a small risk of 
deadlocking the machine and requiring a reboot. Users 
can loose the contents of files they edit. 

We fixed CFS’s dangerous asynchronous writes by 
changing it to open all files with the O_FSYNC flag. The 
change did not affect the number system calls made, but 
ensured that writes were synchronous, as required by the 
NFS 2 protocol CFS implements. The results are shown 
with gray diagonal stipes, labeled “CFS-sync.” CFS- 
sync performs worse than cryp?fs on all phases. For com- 
pleteness, we also verified that crypifs can beat NFS 3’s 
performance by changing all writes to unstable and giv- 
ing fake replies to COMMIT RPCs—effectively what 
CFS does. 

Because of the many architectural differences between 
cryptfs and CFS, the performance measurements should 
not be taken as a head-to-head comparison of SFS’s 
asynchronous RPC library with the standard /ibc RPC 
facilities that CFS uses. However, CFS is a useful pack- 
age with performance many that people find acceptable 
given its functionality. These experiments show that, 
armed with the SFS toolkit, the author could put together 
a roughly equivalent file system in just a week and a half. 

Building cryptfsd was a pleasant experience, because 
every little piece of functionality added could immedi- 
ately be tested. The code that actually manipulates NFS 
RPCs is less than 700 lines. It is structured as a bunch of 
small manipulations to NFS data structures being passed 
between and NFS client and server. There is a mostly 
one-to-one mapping from RPCs received to those made. 
Thus, it is easy for crypéfs to provide traditional crash- 
recovery semantics. 


7 Summary 


User-level software stands to gain much by using NFS 
over the loopback interface. By emulating NFS servers, 
portable user-level programs can implement new file sys- 
tems. Such loopback servers must navigate several tricky 
issues, including deadlock, vnode and mount point lock- 
ing, and the fact that a loopback server crash can wedge 
a machine and require a reboot. The SFS file system 
development toolkit makes it relatively easy to avoid 
these problems and build production-quality loopback 
NFS servers. 

The SFS toolkit also includes an asynchronous RPC 
library that lets applications access the local file system 
using NFS. For aggressive applications, NFS can actu- 
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Figure 7: Execution time of emacs untar, configure, compile, and delete. 


ally be a better interface than the traditional open/close/ 
read/write. NFS allows asynchronous access to the file 
system, even for operations such as file creation that are 
not asynchronously possible through system calls. More- 
over, NFS provides a lower-level interface that can help 
avoid certain race conditions in privileged software. 
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Availability 


The SFS file system development toolkit is free software, 
released under version 2 of the GNU General Public Li- 
cense. The toolkit comes bundled with SFS, available 
from http://www.fs.net/. 
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Abstract 


The performance of a transaction processing sys- 
tem whose database is not completely memory- 
resident critically depends on the amount of physi- 
cal disk I/O required. This paper describes a high- 
performance transaction processing system called 
Charm, which aims to reduce the concurrency 
control overhead by minimizing the performance 
impacts of disk I/O on lock contention delay. In 
existing transaction processing systems, a transac- 
tion blocked by lock contention is forced to wait 
while the transaction currently holding the con- 
tended lock performs physical disk I/O. A sub- 
stantial portion of a transaction’s lock contention 
delay is thus attributed to disk I/Os performed 
by other transactions. Charm implements a two- 
stage transaction execution (TSTE) strategy, which 
makes sure that all the data pages that a trans- 
action needs are memory-resident before it is al- 
lowed to lock database pages. Moreover, Charm 
supports an optimistic version of the TSTE strat- 
egy (OTSTE), which further eliminates unnecessary 
performance overhead associated with TSTE. An- 
other TSTE variant (HTSTE) attempts to achieve 
the best of both TSTE and OTSTE by executing 
only selective transactions using TSTE and others 
using OTSTE. Charm has been implemented on the 
Berkeley DB package and requires only a trivial 
modification to existing applications. Performance 
measurements from a fully operational Charm pro- 
totype based on the TPC-C workload demonstrate 
that Charm out-performs conventional transaction 
processing systems by up to 164% in transaction 
throughput, when the application’s performance is 
limited by lock contention. 


Tzi-cker Chiueh 
Department of Computer Science 
State University of New York 


Stony Brook, NY 11790 
chiueh@cs.sunysb.edu 


1 Introduction 


High-performance transaction processing systems 
have seen a resurgent interest within the explosively 
growing E-commerce community, especially after 
the publicly reported “melt-down” of the on-line 
electronic trading system of several well-established 
stock brokerage houses. The user-perceived re- 
sponse time of a transaction consists of three com- 
ponents: CPU processing time, disk I/O time, and 
waiting time due to lock contention. For high- 
throughput transaction processing systems used in 
banking and stock trading applications, CPU time 
is typically insignificant compared to disk I/O time. 
Unless the underlying database is fully memory- 
resident, read disk I/O cannot be completely elim- 
inated. Moreover, database logging and data per- 
sistence require write disk I/O even with main- 
memory database management systems. Most 
on-line transaction processing systems, although 
equipped with a large amount of physical memory 
to reduce the number of disk I/Os, do not neces- 
sarily have the luxury to keep the entire database 
memory-resident. Lock contention delay is itself 
often dependent on the amount of disk I/O, be- 
cause existing transactions systems allow transac- 
tions that are holding locks to perform disk I/O and 
thus lengthen the waiting time of those transactions 


that are blocked by the held locks. 


While extensive research has been done in the con- 
currency control area to improve the throughput of 
transaction processing systems, this paper presents 
the design, implementation and evaluation of a 
transaction execution strategy that is orthogonal 
and thus complementary to existing concurrency 
control algorithms. By re-arranging the order of 
execution of I/O operations within each individual 
transaction, the Two-Stage Transaction Execution 
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(TSTE) strategy described in this paper greatly re- 
duces the average response time of individual tran- 
sactions and improves the overall throughput of the 
transaction processing system. The authors wish 
to emphasize that the TSTE strategy is not yet 
another concurrency control algorithm, because its 
goal is not to reduce the number of lock conflicts, 
but to reduce the contention delay associated with 
each lock conflict. 


Specifically, the goal of TSTE is to reduce the lock 
contention delay in disk-resident transaction pro- 
cessing systems to the same level as that experienced 
by memory-resident transaction processing systems. 
TSTE runs each transaction in two stages, a fetch 
stage and an operate stage. In the fetch stage, TSTE 
brings all the data pages required by a transaction 
to main memory and pins them down. No locks 
are acquired in this stage. In the operate stage, 
TSTE actually executes the transaction in exactly 
the same way as in traditional transaction process- 
ing systems, i.e., acquiring/releasing and waiting for 
locks, etc. Because the data pages required by a 
transaction are guaranteed to be memory-resident 
in the operate stage, the contention among tran- 
sactions running in this stage is identical to the 
case when these transactions are running against 
a memory-resident database. In other words, as 
far as lock contention is concerned, TSTE turns 
a disk-based transaction processing system into a 
memory-resident transaction processing system by 
decoupling disk I/O from lock acquisition/release: 
in the fetch stage, a TSTE transaction performs disk 
I/O but not locking, and vice versa in the operate 
stage. Consequently the following invariant always 
holds true for an ideal decoupled transaction pro- 
cessing system: The lock contention delay that a 
transaction experiences never includes the disk I/O 
time of another transaction. Due to practical imple- 
mentation issues and inter-transaction data sharing 
behavior, the above invariant may not always hold 
in TSTE. Therefore, despite its ability to reduce the 
lock contention delay, TSTE also incurs additional 
performance overhead. We have developed several 
optimization techniques to effectively reduce this ex- 
tra performance cost. 


We have implemented the first Charm prototype, 
including several performance optimizations, based 
on the Linux-based Berkeley DB package, version 
2.4.14 [1, 2, 17] and carried out a detailed perfor- 
mance study on this prototype using a standard on- 
line transaction processing benchmark, TPC-C. The 
rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
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Figure 1: An example scenario in which transactions 
that are blocked due to lock contention (TX-2 and 
TX-3) actually experience the delay of the physical 
disk I/O performed by another transaction (TX-1). 


reviews previous related research efforts on the re- 
duction of concurrency control cost. Section 3 de- 
scribes in more detail the TSTE strategy, as well as 
its optimized variants. Section 4 presents the results 
and analysis of a detailed performance study on the 
Charm prototype. Section 5 concludes this paper 
with a summary of main results from this research 
and an outline of on-going work. 


2 Related Work 


The idea of TSTE was originally proposed in ear- 
lier work [14] and has been analyzed by Franaszek 
et. al. [12, 13], which exploited the concept of ac- 
cess invariance to perform speculative disk I/O, and 
compared TSTE with various combinations of opti- 
mistic concurrency control and two-phase locking 
(2PL) through a simulation-based study. None of 
these works included the optimistic TSTE and hy- 
brid TSTE schemes discussed in this paper. More- 
over, Charm is the first known implementation of 
TSTE in industrial-strength transaction processing 
software, and this paper is the first to report em- 
pirical performance measurements of TSTE from a 
system researcher’s view. 


TSTE is not a new concurrency control algorithm. 
While newer concurrency control algorithms exploit 
semantics of transactions [3] or objects of abstract 
data types [4, 5] to release locks as early as possi- 
ble, TSTE takes a completely different approach by 
removing disk I/O time from lock contention delay. 
There is a superficial similarity between optimistic 
concurrency control algorithms [6] and TSTE, es- 
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pecially its optimistic variant, because they both 
adopt rollback as a mechanism to undo the effects 
of writes when the speculated assumptions do not 
hold. However, the underlying conditions of spec- 
ulation, as well as when to rollback, are very dif- 
ferent for these two algorithms. Optimistic concur- 
rency control assumes that lock contention is rare, 
and therefore proceeds with data accesses without 
acquiring locks. It is required to roll back the trans- 
action when lock conflicts are detected at the end of 
the transaction. TSTE, on the other hand, assumes 
that disk I/O is rare, and undoes all the intermedi- 
ate writes when it detects that a transaction is going 
to perform the first physical disk I/O. Whereas op- 
timistic concurrency control attempts to reduce the 
lock acquisition/release overhead, TSTE aims to re- 
duce the portion of lock contention delay attributed 


to disk I/O. 


The idea of decoupled architecture [7] in computer 
architecture literature partially motivates the TSTE 
strategy. It was originally proposed to bridge the 
speed gap between CPU execution and memory ac- 
cess, but has been extended to address the perfor- 
mance difference between memory and disk [8]. The 
main idea is to statically split a program into a 
computation part and a data access part, and to 
run the data access part ahead of the computation 
part so that the data required by the computation 
part has been brought into cache (memory) from 
memory (disk) by the time it is actually needed. 
TSTE’s fetch stage is essentially a (close to) perfect 
prefetching mechanism. However, the performance 
advantage of disk data prefetching, lies not in de- 
creased data access delays, but in the reduction of 
lock contention delays as seen by other transactions 
that contend for locks that are being held. Recently 
Chang [15] developed an automatic binary modifica- 
tion tool that modifies existing binaries to perform 
speculative execution in order to generate prefetch- 
ing hints. 


TSTE is different from other file system or database 
prefetching research [9, 10] because its goal is not 
really about cutting down the number of physical 
disk I/Os, but to decouple disk I/Os from lock ac- 
quisitions. As the database size increases and ap- 
plication access patterns become more complicated, 
the effectiveness of file system/database prefetching 
methods decreases, but the usefulness of TSTE in- 
creases because it is more likely for a transaction to 
encounter disk I/O while holding locks. 


3 Two-Stage Transaction Execution 


3.1 Basic Algorithm 


The fundamental observation motivating the Two- 
Stage Transaction Execution (TSTE) strategy is 
that the average lock contention delay in main mem- 
ory database systems is much smaller than disk- 
resident database systems because of the absence 
of disk I/O. For example, in Figure 1 Transaction 2 
is blocked because of the read access to P2, which 
is write-locked by Transaction 1, and Transaction 3 
is blocked because of the read access to P3, which 
is write-locked by Transaction 2. As a result, both 
Transaction 2 and 3 experience the delay associated 
with the disk I/O performed by Transaction 1. In 
general, the delay of a physical disk I/O could ap- 
pear as part of the response time of one or multiple 
transactions. The ultimate goal of TSTE is to en- 
sure that each disk I/O’s access delay contributes 
to the response time of exactly one transaction, the 
one that initiates the disk I/O. 


Table 1 shows the average percentage of a transac- 
tion’s lock contention delay that is due to disk I/Os 
performed by other transactions, measured on the 
Berkeley DB package running the TPC-C workload 
with the Warehouse! parameter set to five, which 
represents a database larger than 1 GByte. The 
testing machine has an 800 MHz PIII CPU, 512 
Mbytes of memory is used for the user level buffer 
cache. There are a total of 640 Mbytes physical 
memory in this machine. The database tables reside 
on three 5400-RPM disks: one disk holds transac- 
tion logs; the other two disks hold all other data. 
This table is meant to illustrate the extent of the 
potential performance improvement if disk I/O is 
completely decoupled from lock contention. For ex- 
ample, up to 93.3% of the lock contention delay 
could be eliminated when the number of concurrent 
transactions is two. As the number of concurrent 
transactions increases, this percentage decreases be- 
cause delay due to true data contention starts to 
dominate. 


The basic idea of TSTE is to split the execution 
of each transaction into two stages. In the fetch 
stage, TSTE performs all the necessary disk I/Os to 
bring the data pages that a transaction needs into 
main memory and pins them down, by executing 


the transaction once without updating the database. 


' Warehouse is the database size scaling factor. 
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One possible implementation of the fetch stage is to 
keep a local copy of the updates without committing 
them to the database at the end of the transaction. 
Another implementation, which is used in our sys- 
tem, is to skip all update operations and only bring 
into main memory necessary pages. In the second 
operate stage, the transaction is executed again, in 
the same way as in conventional transaction process- 
ing architectures. Because the fetch stage brings all 
required data pages into memory, transactions in 
the operate stage should never need to access the 
disks as long as access invariance holds. In those 
cases that the access invariance property does not 
hold, the transactions need to perform disk I/Os in 
the operate stage. 









Table 1: Average percentage of lock contention de- 
lay that a transaction experiences that is due to 
disk I/Os performed by other contending transac- 
tions, versus the number of concurrent transactions. 
The measurements are collected on the Berkeley 
DB package running the TPC-C workload with the 
Warehouse parameter set to five. The user-level 
database cache size is set to 512 Mbytes and CPU 
is an 800 MHz Pentium III. 


The execution of a transaction in the fetch stage 
is special in two aspects. First, transactions exe- 
cuting in this stage do not lock database items be- 
fore accessing them. Because transactions cannot 
hold locks on database items, it is impossible for one 
transaction in the fetch stage to wait for a lock held 
by another transaction. On the other hand, transac- 
tions in the operate stage never need to access disks, 
because the pages they need are brought into mem- 
ory in the fetch stage. As a result, a transaction 
blocked on a lock should never experience, during 
the waiting period, any delay associated with disk 
I/O performed by the transaction currently hold- 
ing the lock. With the TSTE strategy, the lock 
contention delay contains only CPU execution and 
queuing times and is thus much smaller than that in 
conventional transaction processing architectures. 


Second, because transactions do not acquire locks 
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before accessing data, they should not modify data 
in the fetch stage, either. That is, transactions per- 
form only read disk I/Os in the fetch stage, includ- 
ing those data pages that are to be written as well 
as the address generation computation for data page 
accesses, but skip all write operations. This guaran- 
tees that the result of executing transactions using 
TSTE is identical to that in conventional transac- 
tion processing architectures. 


By separating disk I/O and lock acquisition into two 
mutually exclusive stages, TSTE eliminates the pos- 
sibility of long lock contention delay due to disk I/O. 
However, TSTE itself incurs additional performance 
overhead. The fact that TSTE executes each trans- 
action twice means that TSTE is doing redundant 
work compared to conventional transaction process- 
ing systems. For transactions whose CPU time is 
large, this redundant work may overshadow the per- 
formance gain from TSTE. Fortunately, the CPU 
processing time is typically small compared to disk 
I/O delay for applications that require high transac- 
tion throughput such as stock trading applications. 
However, for long running transactions, TSTE may 
require too much memory to hold fetched pages and 
may exceed memory resources. 


Because TSTE does not acquire locks, it is possi- 
ble that the data pages chosen to be brought into 
memory in the fetch stage are not the same as those 
needed in the operate stage. The reason is that be- 
tween the fetch and operate stages, the pages that 
a transaction needs may change. In this case, some 
of the read disk I/Os performed in the fetch stage 
are useless and thus redundant. These disk I/Os 
correspond to mis-prefetching. For example, each 
delivery transaction in TPC-C is supposed to ful- 
fill the oldest order in the database, and there- 
fore should only start after the previous delivery 
transaction is finished. Prefetching the data record 
for the current “oldest order” before the previous 
delivery transaction is completed almost certainly 
lead to mis-prefetching. Furthermore, transactions 
that mis-prefetch actually need to perform read disk 
I/O in the operate stage to retrieve those pages that 
the fetch stage should have brought in. Therefore, 
the invariant that no transaction needs to wait for 
another transaction that is performing physical disk 
I/O does not hold for mis-prefetching transactions. 


The scenario described in Figure 1 is not limited to 
lock contention incurred by false-sharing when only 
page-level or table-level locking is supported. Even 
for a system with fine-grain locking, lock contention 
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blocked by disk I/O can be reduced to a minimum 
using TSTE. 


There is an exception to this two-stage execution 
strategy: accesses to database pages that are typi- 
cally memory resident and for which the lock hold- 
ing period is usually short. An example is accesses 
to highly concurrent data structures such as B-trees 
[11]. Specifically, in the current Charm prototype, 
accesses to the intermediate but not leaf nodes of 
B-trees are preceded by lock acquisitions even in 
the fetch stage. The separate treatment of B-tree’s 
intermediate and leaf nodes prevents de-referencing 
of outdated and potentially dangling pointers, and 
reduces the probability of mis-prefetching, at the 
expense of a relatively minor performance cost. 


3.2 Optimistic TSTE 


To reduce TSTE’s redundant CPU computation 
overhead, we developed an optimistic version of the 
TSTE (OTSTE) algorithm. With database buffer- 
ing, not all transactions need to perform physical 
disk I/O in the fetch stage. Therefore, what a TSTE 
transaction attempts to achieve in the fetch stage, 
l.e., making sure that data pages needed in the op- 
erate stage are in main memory, may be redundant 
in some cases. Instead of always running a transac- 
tion in two stages, OTSTE starts each transaction 
in the operate stage. If all of a TSTE transaction’s 
data page accesses hit in the database cache, the 
transaction completes successfully in one stage. If, 
however, the transaction indeed needs to access the 
disk, it “converts” itself to the fetch stage when the 
first such instance arises and subsequently proceeds 
to the operate stage as in standard TSTE. 


The transition from the operate stage to the fetch 
stage in OTSTE involves the following three steps. 
First, the effects of all the database writes before 
this data access are un-done. Second, all the locks 
acquired in the operate stage are released. Third, 
all the data pages that this transaction has touched 
are pinned down in memory, in preparation for the 
subsequent operate stage. 


Compared to TSTE, OTSTE eliminates the fetch 
stage altogether when the data pages required by a 
transaction are already memory-resident. However, 
OTSTE also incurs an additional overhead due to 
the transition from the operate stage to the fetch 
stage when a transaction needs to perform physi- 


cal disk I/O and acquire locks. The major compo- 
nent of this stage-transition overhead is attributed 
to the undo of earlier database writes. As we will 
show later, OTSTE’s performance gain resulting 
from eliminating unnecessary fetch stages does not 
out-weigh the overhead associated with rolling back 
updates. 


3.3 Hybrid TSTE 


Transactions running under TSTE incur redundant 
computation overhead when the transactions do 
not require physical disk I/O. OTSTE is meant to 
address this problem. However, in OTSTE, mis- 
prefetching and rollback overhead still exist. To fur- 
ther reduce these overheads, we developed another 
variant of TSTE called Hybrid TSTE (HTSTE), 
which classifies transactions running under TSTE 
into three types: 


1. ‘Transactions that encounter significant mis- 
prefetches in the operate stage; 

2. Transactions that do not encounter mis- 

prefetches in the operate stage, and 


3. Transactions the do not require any disk I/O. 


HTSTE runs the first type of transactions as in tra- 
ditional transaction processing systems, i.e., start 
them in the operate stage and do not convert them 
into the fetch stage even when physical disk I/O is 
needed. For this type of transaction, HTSTE does 
not incur rollback overhead. HTSTE runs the sec- 
ond type of transaction directly in the fetch stage, 
l.e., as in generic TSTE. HTSTE runs the third 
type of transactions in the operate stage but con- 
verts them into the fetch stage when physical disk 
I/O is needed, as in OTSTE. 


The unique feature of HTSTE is that it does 
not require a priori knowledge of the transac- 
tions’ data access behaviors. Instead, the decision 
of whether a transaction should be executed us- 
ing TSTE, OTSTE, or a conventional transaction- 
processing model is made dynamically. By default, 
HTSTE executes a given transaction type using 
TSTE, and collects two accumulative statistics for 
all its instances. The first statistic, called mis- 
prefetch ratio, is the percentage of data accesses that 
lead to physical disk I/O in the operate stage, and 
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the other, called conversion ratio, is the percent- 
age of execution instances of this transaction type 
that require two stages to complete. If a transaction 
type’s mis-prefetch ratio is above a certain thresh- 
old, all its future instances will be executed as con- 
ventional transactions (Type 1). Otherwise if the 
transaction type’s conversion ratio is above a cer- 
tain threshold, all its future instances will continue 
to be executed under TSTE (Type 2). Otherwise, 
all the future instances of this transaction type will 
be executed using OTSTE (Type 3). We use a con- 
servative value as threshold, e.g., only when more 
than 95% of one type of transaction requires no disk 
I/O, this transaction type will be started always in 
OTSTE. For the TPC-C benchmark’, this predic- 
tion works out well: neword and delivery always 
require disk I/O during execution; slev, ostat, 
payment seldom do. If a certain transaction type 
does not display a clear trend in I/O behavior, it 
will be started as TSTE. 


3.4 Cost Analyses 


Let P (P <= 1) be the percentage of transactions 
that need to perform physical disk I/O during their 
lifetime, and let’s assume an ideal HTSTE imple- 
mentation (i.e., All single-phased transactions do 
not need to perform disk I/O and all two-phased 
transaction do need to perform disk I/O.), the time 
to finish one transaction for each TSTE variant is 
as follows: 


TSTE: Transaction Time = Tyetch + 
Toperate (1) 
OTSTE: Transaction Time = P * (Thottback + 


Ty etch ~ Toperate) 7 (1 = P) * Toperate (2) 


HTSTE: Transaction Time = 
Toperatie) (1 — } * Toperate (3) 


P + (Tyetch + 


Tfetch 18S the time spent in the fetch stage and 
Toperate 1S that spent in the operate stage. T;oltback 1S 
the time to undo operations of the previous transac- 
tion. Transactions running under TSTE experience 
both the fetch and the operate stage. Those running 
under OTSTE complete within a single stage with 


2TPC-C contains five types of transactions: neword, 
payment, slev, ostat, and delivery. Neword places a new 
order for a customer. Payment clears the balance of a cus- 
tomer. Slev checks the stock level. Ostat checks the order 
status. Delivery delivers an order. 
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a probability of (1 — P) and need to spend an ad- 
ditional rollback overhead with a probability of P. 
HTSTE categorizes transactions into I/O transac- 
tions and non-I/O transactions. Those transactions 
that need to perform disk I/O are executed in two 
stages, while those non-I/O transactions start with 
the operate stage directly without going through the 
fetch stage. HTSTE performs the best since it does 
not incur unnecessary rollback or fetch overhead. 
The performance difference among different TSTE 
variants depends on P, the rollback overhead and 
the relative costs of the fetch and operate stage. 
Note that here we are assuming an ideal implemen- 
tation of HTSTE, which can correctly determine 
whether a transaction needs to perform disk I/O 
at run time. This may not be always the case in 
practice. 


3.5 Prototype Implementation 


We have implemented the TSTE prototype on the 
Berkeley DB package, version 2.4.14 [1], which is an 
industrial-strength transaction processing software 
library that has been used in several highly visible 
web-related companies such as Netscape. Berkeley 
DB supports page-level locking as well as error re- 
covery through write-ahead logging. Berkeley DB 
supports an asynchronous database logging mode 
where commit records are not forced to disk, but 
are written lazily as the in-memory log buffer fills. 


The fundamental difference between TSTE and tra- 
ditional transaction processing systems lies in the 
fetch stage. What the TSTE prototype needs to 
do is to execute an input transaction twice, to skip 
all the lock acquisition requests and updates in the 
fetch stage and to pin down the database cache 
pages that are brought into memory in the first 
stage. When transactions are executed the second 
time, they are processed the same way as in Berkeley 
DB. HTSTE dynamically collects internal statistics 
and decides which type of transaction to start with 
the fetch stage and which to start with the operate 
stage. 


To implement OTSTE, we modified Berkeley DB so 
that it starts each transaction in the operate stage, 
and pins down all the data pages accessed. When a 
TSTE transaction encounters a database cache miss 
for the first time, the system converts the transac- 
tion from the operate stage to the fetch stage. Dur- 
ing this transition, all the effects of writes are un- 
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done, i.e., the database state is rolled back to the 
beginning of the transaction, and all the locks ac- 
quired by this transaction so far are released. Fi- 
nally, the transaction re-starts by re-executing the 
missed database cache access, but this time in the 
fetch stage. 


Charm requires minor modifications to the program- 
ming interface that Berkeley DB provides to its ap- 
plications to keep track of I/O behavior of each 
type of transaction online. Although TSTE exe- 
cutes each transaction twice, the operations in the 
transactions do not have to be idempotent because 
the execution in the first stage never results in per- 
sistent side effects. 


4 Performance Evaluation 


4.1 Experiment Setup 


To evaluate the performance of TSTE, we ran the 
TSTE prototype on an 800-MHz Pentium-III ma- 
chine with 640 Mbytes of physical memory running 
the Linux kernel version 2.2.5 and compared its per- 
formance measurements against those from Berke- 
ley DB, which uses a traditional transaction process- 
ing architecture. We used the standard transaction 
processing benchmark TPC-C. This study focuses 
only on the throughput of neword transactions. 
In the workload mix, neword accounts for 43%, 
payment 43%, and ostat, slev and delivery each 
4.7%. Warehouse is the parameter to scale the 
database size. The Warehouse parameter (w) in 
TPC-C was set to five, corresponding to a total 
database size of over 1.0 GByte, which grows dur- 
ing each test run as new records are inserted. The 
database cache size used in this study was 512- 
Mbytes unless otherwise stated. 


Each data point is the average result of ten runs, 
each of which consists of more than 10,000 transac- 
tions, which is sufficiently long for the system to 
reach a steady state. Before starting each run, we 
ran a number of transactions against the database 
to warm up the database cache. Unless other- 
wise stated, the number of warm-up transactions 
is 80,000. Each transaction is executed as a sep- 
arate user process, and the number of concurrent 
transactions remains fixed throughout each run. All 
the following reported measurements are performed 


at the user level. All the runs assume page-level 
locking. We set the log buffer size to 500 Kbytes 
and turned on the asynchronous logging mechanism, 
which eliminated most disk I/Os associated with 
transaction commits in our tests. This set-up en- 
sures that the performance bottleneck lies mainly in 
lock waiting and data accessing disk I/O rather than 
logging disk I/O. All tests were run on a single com- 
puter and thus the reported performance measure- 
ments did not include network access delays, as in 
standard client-server set-ups. In the experiments, 
we compared Berkeley DB, TSTE OTSTE and 
HTSTE by varying the following workload/system 
parameters: the number of concurrent transactions, 
the database cache size and thus database cache hit 
ratio, and the computation time. 


Three 5400-RPM IDE disks are used in the exper- 
iments. The log resides on disk 1, the orderline 
table resides on disk 2 and all other tables reside on 
disk 3. The write cache of the log disk is turned off 
to protect data integrity. Neword throughput is re- 
ported as system throughput as the TPC-C bench- 
mark requires, whose metric unit is tpmC (transac- 
tion per minute). 


4.2 Overall Comparison 


We use the transaction throughput as our perfor- 
mance metrics, which is the ratio between the total 
number of neword transactions that succeed and the 
elapsed time required to complete a run of test tran- 
sactions. Note that some transactions in the run 
are aborted to resolve deadlocks. The un-modified 
Berkeley DB package serves as the baseline case 
that corresponds to standard transaction process- 
ing systems based on two-phase locking. In HTSTE, 
neword and delivery transaction start in the fetch 
stage; payment, ostat and slev start in the oper- 
ate stage. 


Figure 2 shows the throughput comparison and Fig- 
ure 3 shows the lock contention comparison between 
HTSTE and Berkeley DB when a different num- 
ber of concurrent transactions are running simul- 
taneously. In this case, the database cache is 512 
Mbytes, which gives a database cache hit ratio of 
99.7%. HTSTE out-performs Berkeley DB by up 
to 164% in transaction throughput (when concur- 
rency is four). HTSTE is better than Berkeley DB 
except in the degenerate case when the number of 
concurrent transactions is one, where there is no 
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Figure 2: Overall system throughput (a) and average I/O time (b) per neword transaction comparison 
between HTSTE and Berkeley DB with different concurrency levels. 


(Goncurrency] 1] 2 |] 476 )]8 7] 0] 2 






HTSTE 





Berkeley DB | 13.90 | 17.75 | 17.85 | 14.76 | 13.45 | 12.21 | 11.50_ 


Table 2: Average file system read/write time comparison with different concurrency levels. The values are 


in terms of msec. 


lock contention delay for HTSTE to reduce in the 
first place. And as concurrency level reaches 10- 
12, HTSTE and Berkeley DB have minor perfor- 
mance difference. The performance difference be- 
tween HTSTE and Berkeley DB increases initially 
with the number of concurrent transactions until 
the concurrency reaches four. Before this point, lock 
contention delay dominates the transaction response 
time and therefore the reduction in lock contention 
delay that HTSTE affords plays an increasingly im- 
portant role as lock contention delay increases with 
concurrency. After this point, the performance dif- 
ference between HTSTE and Berkeley DB starts to 
decrease with the number of concurrent transactions 
because the reduction in lock contention delay be- 
comes less significant percentage-wise with respect 
to the transaction response time. 


To understand why HTSTE out-performs Berkeley 
DB, let’s examine the three components of a trans- 
action’s response time: computation, disk I/O, and 
lock contention. The average computation time of 
a transaction under HTSTE is only slightly longer 
than that of Berkeley DB because of TSTE’s two- 
pass execution. Figure 2(b) and Figure 3 show the 
comparison between HTSTE and Berkeley DB in 


the average I/O time and lock contention time per 
neword transaction. As expected, HTSTE signifi- 
cantly reduces the lock contention delay, by up to 
a factor of 10 when compared to Berkeley DB (Fig- 
ure 3(a) 2 processes). However, HTSTE still ex- 
periences noticeable lock contention delays, because 
mis-prefetching in the fetch stage leads to physical 
disk I/O in the operate stage, which in turn length- 
ens the lock contention time. As transaction concur- 
rency increases, the probability of mis-prefetching 
grows, and consequently the difference in lock con- 
tention delay between HTSTE and Berkeley DB de- 
creases. 


Surprisingly, HTSTE fares worse than Berkeley DB 
in the average disk I/O time when more than two 
concurrent transactions are running simultaneously 
(Figure 2(b)). The total number of disk I/Os is- 
sued in both cases is roughly the same and the 
longer average I/O time in HTSTE is due to disk 
queuing. ‘Table 2 shows that average file system 
read/write time for HTSTE is longer than Berke- 
ley DB. We consider that the file system read/write 
time closely reflects the disk I/O latency without 
file system cache effects. The reason is that in 
our experiments, the file system cache is minimized 
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Figure 3: Average lock contention time per neword transaction (a) and the ratio between average lock 


contention time and average response time (b). 


[Concurrency] 1 | 2 | 4] 6 | 8 | 10 ] 12 
[Berkeley DB | 0.0% | 0.7% | 18% | 28% | 3.7% [| 40% [54% 
HTSTE | 0.0% | 0.1% | 0.4% | 1.6% | 3.2% | 41% [| 5.0% 










Table 3: The percentage of aborted transactions under different concurrency levels. 


to almost zero bytes and the Berkeley DB pack- 
age maintains its own user-level buffer cache. Be- 
cause HTSTE allows transactions to perform their 
disk I/Os as soon as possible, it is more likely that 
disk I/Os are clustered and thus experience longer 
disk queuing delay. In contrast, under Berkeley DB 
the disk I/Os are more spread out because transac- 
tions are interlocked by lock contention. Therefore 
the TSTE strategy presents an interesting design 
trade-off between decreasing lock contention delay 
and increasing disk I/O time. In general, it is eas- 
ier to invest more hardware to address the problem 
of longer disk queuing delay, e.g., by adding more 
disks, than to lowering the lock contention delay. 
Therefore, TSTE represents an effective approach 
to build more scalable transaction processing sys- 
tems by taking advantage of increased hardware re- 
sources. 


A minor benefit of HTSTE’s reduced lock con- 
tention delay is the decreasing number of deadlocks 
(Table 3). This allows HTSTE to complete more 
transactions successfully within a given period of 
time than Berkeley DB, although the contribution 
of this is less than 2% of the throughput difference 
between HTSTE and Berkeley DB. 


When w = 1, the initial database size is reduced to 
150 Mbytes, which is even less I/O bound, the ex- 
periments show trends similar to those we described 
in this section. When w = 10 or larger, similar 
trends are observed when the system is running at 
the non-I/O bound status. 


4.3 Sensitivity to Workload/System Pa- 
rameters 


The performance edge of HTSTE over Berkeley 
DB is most pronounced when there is a “medium” 
amount of physical disk I/O (i.e., when fewer than 
25% transactions perform disk I/O). Figure 4 shows 
the performance difference between HTSTE and 
Berkeley DB under different cache sizes. To tune 
the effective database buffer cache size and thus 
disk I/O rate, we locked down a certain amount 
of main memory. Figure 5 gives the breakdown for 
lock waiting and average I/O time for neword tran- 
sactions as a function of cache size. HTSTE experi- 
ences about the same amount of disk I/O as Berke- 
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Table 4: Percentage of transactions that perform I/O during their lifetime with different cache size. ‘The 
number of concurrent transactions is four. neword, payment, slev, ostat, delivery are five types of 
transactions in TPC-C. The percentages are relative to the total of each type of transaction. 
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Figure 5: Lock waiting time (a) and average I/O time (b) per neword transaction under different cache 
size/hit rate. 


ley DB. But it suffers more from disk queuing hence 
longer average I/O time (Figure 5(b)). When the 
cache hit rate is low, the storage subsystem is the 
Berkeley DB ae performance bottleneck. The overall throughput is 
_ Bas not improved much because the lock waiting time is 
now transferred to I/O queuing time. Table 5 shows 
that average file system read/write time for HTSTE 
is longer than Berkeley DB. The conditions under 
which TSTE algorithms excel are: some transaction 
that could proceed without I/O is blocked by some 
transaction that is holding a lock and doing I/O. 
If the buffer hit rate is low, the scenario becomes: 
most transactions need to perform I/O requests dur- 
ing execution, the storage system is stressed so much 
that I/O queuing is as bad as the cost of lock wait- 
. ing. This is not the case TSTE can optimize. If 

128/95.5% 256/99.0% 384/99.7% 512/99.7% 
Cache Size (MByte)/Hit Rate the storage system can weather more burst I/O re- 
quests, then TSTE can start outperforming 2PL at 

a lower buffer hit rate. 
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Figure 4: System throughput for neword transac- 


tions under different. cache size/buffer hit rate. Con- 
currency level is 4. Table 4 lists the percentage of transactions that 


need disk I/O under different cache sizes. In 
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Table 5: Average file system read/write time comparison with different cache size. The values are in terms 


of msec. Concurrency level is four. 
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Table 6: Percentage of OTSTE transactions that need to perform physical disk I/O in the operate stage for 


varying numbers of concurrent transactions. 


HTSTE, relatively less time is spent in lock waiting. 
As the cache size increases, the database buffer hit 
ratio improves, and the workload becomes less and 
less I/O-bound. When the workload is I/O-bound, 
the disk I/O time dominates the entire transaction 
response time, and the reduction in lock contention 
delay that HTSTE enables plays a less significant 
role in relative terms. On the other hand, when the 
workload is CPU-bound, there is not much physical 
disk I/O and HTSTE is not able to achieve a sig- 
nificant reduction in lock contention delays because 
they are relatively small to begin with. In practice, 
it is technically impossible for applications that re- 
quire high transaction processing throughput, i.e., 
on the order of 1000 transactions per second, to 
run at an operating point that is I/O-bound. At 
the same time, it is economically infeasible to elimi- 
nate all disk I/Os by having enough memory to hold 
the entire database. Therefore, we believe that the 
operating point, at which high-performance trans- 
action processing systems can achieve 1000+ tran- 
sactions per second, is exactly where a TSTE-like 
strategy is most useful. 


4.4 Detailed Analysis 


One potential performance problem associated with 
TSTE and its variants is mis-prefetching, which 
causes transactions in the operate stage to perform 
physical disk I/Os, and thus prolong lock contention 
delay. Table 6 shows the average percentage of tran- 
sactions that actually need to perform physical disk 
I/Os in their operate stage for both w = 1 and 
w = 5 cases. The probability of mis-prefetching 


increases with the degree of lock contention, which 
in turn grows with the number of concurrent tran- 
sactions. As the size of the underlying database 
increases (from w = 1 to w = 5), the probability 
of true data contention among a fixed number of 
concurrent transactions decreases, and so does the 
probability of mis-prefetching. In general, the ab- 
solute percentage of mis-prefetching transactions is 
quite low for the TPC-C benchmark, under 4.5% 
for the w = 1 case and under 3.4% for the w = 5 
case. These results conclusively demonstrate that 
TSTE’s performance cost due to mis-prefetching is 
insignificant for the TPC-C benchmark, and explain 
why TSTE out-performs Berkeley DB. 


Compared to Berkeley DB, TSTE incurs additional 
processing overhead because it executes a transac- 
tion twice. TPC-C benchmark’s five transactions 
all perform much more disk I/O than computa- 
tion. With a benchmark requiring more computa- 
tion than TPC-C, TSTE will pay more processing 
overhead. OTSTE corrects this problem by avoid- 
ing this additional processing overhead when all the 
data pages that a transaction needs are already res- 
ident in memory. To evaluate the impact of CPU 
time on the performance comparison among TSTE, 
OTSTE and Berkeley DB, we added an idle loop to 
the end of each TPC-C transaction, and measured 
the total elapsed time of completing a sequence of 
10,000 transactions. By adding an idle loop into 
each TPC-C transaction, we simulate transactions 
with larger computation versus disk I/O rate. Ta- 
ble 7 shows the performance comparison among 
TSTE, HTSTE, OTSTE and Berkeley DB in terms 
of transaction throughput and average lock wait- 
ing time for the following two cases: a 0-msec idle 
loop and a 30-msec idle loop When the transaction 
CPU time is small (0-msec case), TSTE’s additional 


processing overhead does not cause serious perfor- 
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Omsec | 9662 


[____|_ System Throughput (tpmC) ___| __ Average Lock Waiting Time (msec) __] 
[30 msec 7490 | 6507_| s787_| 3650 | 147 | 163 | 262 | 566 





Table 7: System throughput and average lock waiting time for neword transaction with different idle loop 
padding. w = 5. Buffer hit rate is 99.7%. Concurrency is four. 
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Table 8: The average physical memory requirement for each transaction instance of the five types of tran- 
sactions in the TCP-C benchmark. All numbers are in terms of Kbytes. 


mance problem, and therefore TSTE always out- 
performs Berkeley DB. On the other hand, the op- 
timistic optimization of OTSTE is not particularly 
useful when compared to TSTE or HTSTE in this 
case. Also, HTSTE and TSTE have similar perfor- 
mance. However, when the transaction CPU time 
is high (30-msec case), the performance difference 
between TSTE and Berkeley DB decreases because 
TSTE’s additional processing overhead erodes a sig- 
nificant portion of its performance gain from lock 
contention delay reduction. In this case, OTSTE 
performs worse than TSTE and HTSTE, as the cost 
reduction in redundant execution cost does not com- 
pensate for the additional lock contention overhead 
it adds. OTSTE in general requires more lock acqui- 
sitions/releases than TSTE because those lock ac- 
quisitions/releases made optimistically need to be 
performed twice when physical disk I/O and thus 
rollback occurs. HTSTE exhibits a similar prob- 
lem, but to a lesser degree, and thus shows worse 
throughput than TSTE. A similar trend is observed 
in the w = 1 configuration. 


When data is brought into main memory in the fetch 
stage TSTE pins down those buffer pages to ensure 
that they remain available in the operate stage. ‘Ta- 
ble 8 shows the average physical memory usage of 
each transaction type in TPC-C, and shows that 
the maximum physical memory requirement for a 
TSTE-based system running 100 transactions sv- 
multaneously is about 230 Mbytes, which is rela- 
tively modest for state-of-the-art server-class ma- 
chines. Therefore the additional memory pressure 
that TSTE introduces is less of an issue in practice. 
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5 Conclusion 


This paper presents the design, implementation, 
and evaluation of a novel transaction execution en- 
gine called Charm that attempts to reduce the lock 
contention delay due to disk I/O to the minimum. 
The basic idea is to separate disk I/O from lock 
acquisition/release so that a transaction is not al- 
lowed to compete for locks unless all its required 
pages are guaranteed to be in memory. With this 
execution strategy, the lock contention delay and 
thus the response time of individual transactions 
are significantly reduced. The total elapsed time 
for completing a given number of transactions also 
improves accordingly. Specifically, this paper makes 
the following contributions: 


e We have developed a general two-phase trans- 
action execution (TSTE) scheme to minimize 
the performance impact of disk I/O on lock con- 
tention, and several of its variants to address 
TSTE’s redundant computation and unneces- 
sary rollback problems. 


e The TSTE prototype is the first known im- 
plementation of a two-phase transaction execu- 
tion scheme that effectively decouples lock con- 
tention from physical disk I/O. 


e Empirical performance measurements of the 
TCP-C benchmark on a working TSTE pro- 
totype demonstrate that the best variant of 
TSTE, HTSTE, can out-perform standard 2PL 
implementation by up to 164% in terms of 
transaction throughput, and the optimistic 
version of TSTE (OTSTE) actually performs 
worse than generic TSTE and Hybrid TSTE 
because extra lock contention overhead for 
OTSTE exceeds the saving in redundant trans- 
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action computation when the computation time 
is comparable or less than disk I/O time. 


e TSTE best fits those applications with 
“medium” physical disk I/O. It cannot improve 
the performance a lot when storage system is 
the performance bottleneck. 


One performance aspect of transaction processing 
systems that this research ignores is the I/O over- 
head associated with transaction commits. While it 
is a standard industry practice to reduce the com- 
mit I/O cost using group commits, the batch size 
chosen is typically much smaller than is used in 
this work. We have developed a track-based logging 
scheme [16] to minimize the performance impacts of 
the disk I/Os resulting from transaction commits, 
and plan to integrate TSTE with track-based log- 
ging to solve the performance problems of both read 
and write I/Os in high-performance transaction pro- 
cessing systems. 
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Abstract 


Stackable file systems can provide extensible file sys- 
tem functionality with minimal performance overhead and 
development cost. However, previous approaches provide 
only limited functionality. In particular, they do not sup- 
port size-changing algorithms (SCAs), which are important 
and useful for many applications such as compression and 
encryption. We propose fast indexing, a technique for effi- 
cient support of SCAs in stackable file systems. Fast index- 
ing provides a page mapping between file system layers in 
a way that can be used with any SCA. We use index files to 
store this mapping. Index files are designed to be recover- 
able if lost and add less than 0.1% disk space overhead. We 
have implemented fast indexing using portable stackable 
templates, and we have used this system to build several ex- 
ample file systems with SCAs. We demonstrate that fast in- 
dex files have low overhead for typical user workloads such 
as large compilations, only 2.3% over other stacked file 
systems and 4.7% over non-stackable file systems. Our sys- 
tem can deliver better performance with SCAs than user- 
level applications, as much as five times faster. 


1 Introduction 


Size-changing algorithms (SCAs) are those that take as in- 
put a stream of data bits and produce output of a different 
number of bits. These SCAs share one quality in common: 
they are generally intended to work on whole streams of in- 
put data, from the beginning to the end of the stream. Some 
of the applications of such algorithms fall into several pos- 
sible categories: 


Compression: Algorithms that reduce the overall data size 
to save on storage space or transmission bandwidths. 


Encoding: Algorithms that encode the data such that it has 
a better chance of being transferred, often via email, to 
its intended recipients. For example, Uuencode is an 
algorithm that uses only the simplest printable ASCII 
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characters and no more than 72 characters per line. In 
this category we also consider transformations to sup- 
port internationalization of text as well as unicoding. 


Encryption: These are algorithms that transform the 
data so it is more difficult to decode it without an 
authorization—a decryption key. Encryption algo- 
rithms can work in various modes, some of which 
change the data size while some modes do not [23]. 
Typically, encryption modes that increase data size are 
also more secure. 


There are many useful user-level tools that use SCAs, 
such as uuencode, compress, and pgp. These tools 
work on whole files and are often used manually by users. 
This poses additional inconvenience to users. When you 
encrypt or decompress a data file, even if you wish to ac- 
cess just a small part of that file, you still have to encode or 
decode all of it until you reach the portion of interest—an 
action that consumes many resources. SCAs do not pro- 
vide information that can help to decode or encode only the 
portion of interest. Furthermore, running user-level SCA 
tools repeatedly costs in additional overhead as data must 
be copied between the user process and the kernel several 
times. User-level SCA tools are therefore neither transpar- 
ent to users nor do they perform well. 

Instead, it would be useful for a file system to support 
SCAs. File systems are (1) transparent to users since they 
do not have to run special tools to use files, and (2) perform 
well since they often run in the kernel. File systems have 
proven to be a useful abstraction for extending system func- 
tionality. Several SCAs (often compression) have been im- 
plemented as extensions to existing disk-based file systems 
[2, 3, 18]. Their disadvantages are that they only work with 
specific operating systems and file systems, and they only 
support those specific SCAs. Supporting general-purpose 
SCAs on a wide range of platforms was not possible. 

Stackable file systems are an effective infrastructure for 
creating new file system functionality with minimal perfor- 
mance overhead and development cost [10, 12, 22, 24, 28, 
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29, 25]. Stackable file systems can be developed indepen- 
dently and then stacked on top of each other to provide new 
functionality. Also, they are more portable and are easier to 
develop [29]. For example, an encryption file system can 
be mounted on top of a native file system to provide secure 
and transparent data storage [27]. Unfortunately, general- 
purpose SCAs have never been implemented in stackable 
file systems. The problem we set out to solve was how to 
support general-purpose SCAs in a way that is easy to use, 
performs well, and is available for many file systems. 

We propose fast indexing as a solution for supporting 
SCAs in stackable file systems. Fast indexing provide a 
way to map file offsets between upper and lower layers in 
stackable file systems. Since the fast indexing is just a map- 
ping, a lower-layer file system does not have to know any- 
thing about the details of the SCA used by an upper-level 
file system. We store this fast indexing information in in- 
dex files. Each encoded file has a corresponding index file 
which is simply stored in a separate file in the lower-layer 
file system. The index file is much smaller than the orig- 
inal data file, resulting in negligible storage requirements. 
The index file is designed to be recoverable if it is some- 
how lost so that it does not compromise the reliability of 
the file system. Finally, fast indexing is designed to deliver 
good file system performance with low stacking overhead, 
especially for common file operations. 

We have implemented fast indexing using stackable tem- 
plates [28, 29, 25]. This allows us to provide transparent 
support for SCAs in a portable way. To demonstrate the 
effectiveness of our approach, we built and tested several 
size-changing file systems, including a compression file 
system. Our performance results show (1) that fast index 
files have low overhead for typical file system workloads, 
only 2.3% over other null-layer stackable file systems, and 
(2) that such file systems can deliver as much as five times 
better performance than user-level SCA applications. 

This paper describes fast index files and is organized as 
follows. Section 2 reviews the stacking file-system infras- 
tructure used for this work and discusses related work in 
SCA support in file systems. Section 3 details the design 
of the index file. Section 4 describes the usage of the in- 
dex file in relation to common file operations and discusses 
several optimizations. Section 5 details our design for a 
consistent and recoverable index file. Section 6 summa- 
rizes important implementation issues. Section 7 describes 
the file systems we built using this work and evaluates our 
system. Finally, we present conclusions and discuss direc- 
tions for future work. 


2 Background 


In this section we discuss extensibility mechanisms for file 
systems, what would be required for such file systems to 
support SCAs, and other systems that provide some support 
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for compression SCAs. 


2.1 Stacking Support 


Stackable file systems allow for modular, incremental de- 
velopment of file systems by layering additional function- 
ality on another file system [13, 15, 21, 24]. Stacking pro- 
vides an infrastructure for the composition of multiple file 
systems into one. 


User Process 


write () 







User 





VFS_WRITE () 


Virtual File System (VFS) 


compressfs_write() 








Kernel 


ext2fs_write() 


Figure 1: An example stackable compression file system. A sys- 
tem call is translated into a generic VFS function, which is trans- 
lated into a file-system specific function in our stackable com- 
pression file system. CompressFS then modifies (compresses) the 
data passed to it and calls the file system stacked below it with the 
modified data. 


Figure 1 shows the structure for a simple single-level 
stackable compression file system called CompressFS. 
System calls are translated into VFS calls, which in turn in- 
voke their CompressFS equivalents. CompressFS receives 
user data to be written. It compresses the data and passes it 
to the next lower layer, without any regard to what type of 
file system implements that layer. 

Stackable file systems were designed to be modular and 
transparent: each layer is independent from the layers 
above and below it. In that way, stackable file system 
modules could be composed together in different config- 
urations to provide new functionality. Unfortunately, this 
poses problems for SCAs because the decoded data at the 
upper layer has different file offsets from the encoded data 
at the lower layer. CompressFS, for example, must know 
how much compressed data it wrote, where it wrote it, and 
what original offsets in the decoded file did that data rep- 
resent. Those pieces of information are necessary so that 
subsequent reading operations can locate the data quickly. 
If CompressFS cannot find the data quickly, it may have to 
resort to decompression of the complete file before it can 
locate the data to read. 

Therefore, to support SCAs in stackable file systems, a 
stackable layer must have some information about the en- 
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coded data—offset information. But a stackable file sys- 
tem that gets that information about other layers violates 
its transparency and independence. This is the main reason 
why past stacking works do not support SCAs. The chal- 
lenge we faced was to add general-purpose SCA support 
to a stacking infrastructure without losing the benefits of 
stacking: a stackable file system with SCA support should 
not have to know anything about the file system it stacks 
on. That way it can add SCA functionality automatically to 
any other file system. 


2.2 Compression Support 


Compression file systems are not a new idea. Windows 
NT supports compression in NTFS [18]. E2compr is a set 
of patches to Linux’s Ext2 file system that add block-level 
compression [2]. Compression extensions to log-structured 
file systems resulted in halving of the storage needed while 
degrading performance by no more than 60% [3]. The 
benefit of block-level compression file systems is primar- 
ily speed. Their main disadvantage is that they are specific 
to one operating system and one file system, making them 
difficult to port to other systems and resulting in code that 
is hard to maintain. 


The ATTIC system demonstrated the usefulness of au- 
tomatic compression of least-recently-used files [5]. It was 
implemented as a modified user-level NFS server. Whereas 
it provided portable code, in-kernel file systems typically 
perform better. In addition, the ATTIC system decom- 
presses whole files which slows performance. 


HURD [4] and Plan 9 [19] have an extensible file system 
interface and have suggested the idea of stackable compres- 
sion file systems. Their primary focus was on the basic 
minimal extensibility infrastructure; they did not produce 
any working examples of size-changing file systems. 


Spring [14, 16] and Ficus [11] discussed a similar idea 
for implementing a stackable compression file system. 
Both suggested a unified cache manager that can automat- 
ically map compressed and uncompressed pages to each 
other. Heidemann’s Ficus work provided additional de- 
tails on mapping cached pages of different sizes.! Unfor- 
tunately, no demonstration of these ideas for compression 
file systems was available from either of these works. In 
addition, no consideration was given to arbitrary SCAs and 
how to efficiently handle common file operations such as 
appends, looking up file attributes, etc. 


'Heidemann’s earlier work [13] mentioned a “prototype compression 
layer” built during a class project. In personal communications with the 
author, we were told that this prototype was implemented as a block-level 
compression file system, not a stackable one. 
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3 The Index File 


In a stacking environment that supports SCAs, data offsets 
may change arbitrarily. An efficient mapping is needed that 
can tell where the starting offset of the encoded data is for 
a given offset in the original file. We call this mapping the 
index table. 

The index table is stored in a separate file called the index 
file, as shown in Figure 2. This file serves as the fast meta- 
data index into an encoded file. For a given data file F’, 
we create an index file called F’. idx. Many file systems 
separate data and meta data; this is done for efficiency and 
reliability. Meta-data is considered more important and so 
it gets cached, stored, and updated differently than regular 
data. The index file is separate from the encoded file data 
for the same reasons and to allow us to manage each part 
separately and simply. 













Decoded (original) File) Upper Layer 
Encoded 
Data File Lower Layer 


Figure 2: Overall structure of size-changing stackable file sys- 
tems. Each original data file is encoded into a lower data file. 
Additional meta-data index information is stored in an index file. 
Both the index file and the encoded data files reside in the lower 
level file system. 


Our system encodes and decodes whole pages or their 
multiples—which maps well to file system operations. The 
index table assumes page-based operations and stores off- 
sets of encoded pages as they appear in the encoded file. 

Consider an example of a file in a compression file sys- 
tem. Figure 3 shows the mapping of offsets between the 
upper (original) file and the lower (encoded) data file. To 
find out the bytes in page 2 of the original file, we read 
the data bytes 3000-7200 in the encoded data file, decode 
them, and return to the VFS that data in page 2. 

To find out which encoded bytes we need to read from 
the lower file, we consult the index file, shown in Table 1. 
The index file tells us that the original file has 6 pages, that 
its original size is 21500 bytes, and then it lists the ending 
offsets of the encoded data for an upper page. Finding the 
lower offsets for the upper page 2 is a simple linear deref- 
erencing of the data in the index file; we do not have to 
search the index file linearly. Note that our design of the 
index file supports both 32-bit and 64-bit file systems, but 
the examples we provide here are for 32-bit file systems. 

The index file starts with a word that encodes flags and 
the number of pages in the corresponding original data 
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Figure 3: An example of a 32-bit file system that shrinks data 
size (compression). Each upper page is represented by an encoded 
lower “chunk.” The mapping of offsets is shown in Table 1. 


Word Representing | Regular With Fast 
(32/64 bits) IDX File | Tail (ft) 










































1 (12 bits) flags Is=0 ft=I.,. 
1 (20/52 bits) # pages 5 
orig. file size 21500 
page 0 1100 
page | 3000 
page 2 7200 
page 3 7700 
page 4 10000 





page 5 


Table 1: Format of the index file for Figures 3 and 4. Fast Tails 
are described in Section 4.2. The first word encodes both flags 
and the number of pages in the index file. The “Is” (large size) 
flag is the first bit in the index file and indicates if the index file 
encodes a 32-bit (0) or 64-bit (1) file system. 


file. We reserve the lower 12 bits for special flags such 
as whether the index file encodes a file in a 32-bit or a 64- 
bit file system, whether fast tails were encoded in this file 
(see Section 4.2), etc. The very first bit of these flags, and 
therefore the first bit in the index file, determines if the file 
encoded is part of a 32-bit or a 64-bit file system. This way, 
just by reading the first bit we can determine how to inter- 
pret the rest of the index file: 4 bytes to encode page offsets 
on 32-bit file systems or 8 bytes to encode page offsets on 
64-bit file systems. 

We use the remaining 20 bits (on a 32-bit file system) for 
the number of pages because 27° 4KB pages (the typical 
page size on i386 and SPARCV8 systems) would give us 
the exact maximum file size we can encode in 4 bytes on 
a 32-bit file system, as explained next; similarly 2° 4KB 
pages is the exact maximum file size on a 64-bit file system. 

The index file also contains the original file’s size in the 
second word. We store this information in the index file 
so that commands like 1s -1 and others using stat (2) 
would work correctly; a process looking at the size of the 
file through the upper level file system would get the origi- 
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nal number of bytes and blocks. The original file’s size can 
be computed from the starting offset of the last data chunk 
in the encoded file, but it would require decoding the last 
(possibly incomplete) chunk (bytes 10000-10120 in the en- 
coded file in Figure 3) which can be an expensive operation 
depending on the SCA. Storing the original file size in the 
index file is a speed optimization that only consumes one 
more word—in a physical data block that most likely was 
already allocated. 

The index file is small. We store one word (4 bytes on a 
32-bit file system) for each data page (usually 4096 bytes). 
On average, the index table size is 1024 times smaller than 
the original data file. For example, an index file that is ex- 
actly 4096 bytes long (one disk block on an Ext? file sys- 
tem formatted with 4KB blocks) can describe an original 
file size of 1022 pages, or 4,186,112 bytes (almost 4MB). 

Since the index file is relatively small, we read it into 
kernel memory as soon as the main file is open and manip- 
ulate it there. That way we have fast access to the index 
data in memory. The index information for each page is 
stored linearly and each index entry typically takes 4 bytes. 
That lets us compute the needed index information simply 
and find it from the index table using a single dereference 
into an array of 4-byte words (integers). To improve perfor- 
mance further, we write the final modified index table only 
after the original file is closed and all of its data flushed to 
stable media. 

The size of the index file is less important for SCAs 
which increase the data size, such as unicoding, uuencod- 
ing, and some forms of encryption. The more the SCA 
increases the data size, the less significant the size of the 
index file becomes. Even in the case of SCAs that decrease 
data size (e.g., compression) the size of the index file may 
not be as important given the savings already gained from 
compression. 

Since the index information is stored in a separate file, it 
uses up one more inode. We measured the effect that the 
consumption of an additional inode would have on typical 
file systems in our environment. We found that disk data 
block usage is often 6-8 times greater than inode utiliza- 
tion on disk-based file systems, leaving plenty of free in- 
odes to use. To save resources even further, we efficiently 
support zero-length files: a zero-length original data file is 
represented by a zero-length index file. 

For reliability reasons, we designed the index file so it 
could be recovered from the data file in case the index file 
is lost or damaged (Section 5.) This offers certain improve- 
ments over typical Unix file systems: if their meta-data (in- 
odes, inode and indirect blocks, directory data blocks, etc.) 
is lost, it rarely can be recovered. Note that the index file 
is not needed for our system to function: it represents a 
performance enhancing tool. Without the index file, size- 
changing file systems would perform poorly. Therefore, if 
it does not exist (or is lost), our system automatically re- 
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generates the index file. 


4 File Operations 


We now discuss the handling of file system operations in 
fast indexing as well as specific optimizations for common 
operations. Note that most of this design relates to perfor- 
mance optimizations while a small part (Section 4.4) ad- 
dresses correctness. 

Because the cost of SCAs can be high, it is important 
to ensure that we minimize the number of times we invoke 
these algorithms and the number of bytes they have to pro- 
cess each time. The way we store and access encoded data 
chunks can affect this performance as well as the types and 
frequencies of file operations. As a result, fast indexing 
takes into account the fact that file accesses follow several 
patterns: 


e The most popular file system operation is stat (2), 
which results in a file lookup. Lookups account for 
40-50% of all file system operations [17, 20]. 


e Most files are read, not written. The ratio of reads 
to writes is often 4—6 [17, 20]. For example, compil- 
ers and editors read in many header and configuration 
files, but only write out a handful of files. 


Files that are written are often written from beginning 
to end. Compilers, user tools such as cp, and editors 
such as emacs write whole files in this way. Further- 
more, the unit of writing is usually set to match the 
system page size. We have verified this by running 
a set of common edit and build tools on Linux and 
recorded the write start offsets, size of write buffers, 
and the current size of the file. 


e Files that are not written from beginning to end are 
often appended to. The number of appended bytes is 
usually small. This is true for various log files that 
reside in /var/1log as well as Web server logs. 


Very few files are written in the middle. This happens 
in two cases. First, when the GNU 1d creates large bi- 
naries, it writes a sparse file of the target size and then 
seeks and writes the rest of the file in a non-sequential 
manner. To estimate the frequency of writes in the 
middle, we instrumented a null-layer file system with 
a few counters. We then measured the number and 
type of writes for our large compile benchmark (Sec- 
tion 7.3.1). We counted 9193 writes, of which 58 
(0.6%) were writes before the end of a file. 


Second, data-base files are also written in the middle. 
We surveyed our own site’s file servers and worksta- 
tions (several hundred hosts totaling over 1TB of stor- 
age) and found that these files represented less than 
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0.015% of all storage. Of those, only 2.4% were mod- 
ified in the past 30 days, and only 3% were larger than 
LOOMB. 


e All other operations (together) account for a small 
fraction of file operations [17, 20]. 


We designed our system to optimize performance for the 
more common and important cases while not harming per- 
formance unduly when the seldom-executed cases occur. 
We first describe how the index file is designed to support 
fast lookups, file reads, and whole file writes, which to- 
gether are the most common basic file operations. We then 
discuss support for appending to files efficiently, handling 
the less common operation of writes in the middle of files, 
and ensuring correctness for the infrequent use of truncate. 


4.1 Basic Operations 


To handle file lookups fast, we store the original file’s size 
in the index table. Due to locality in the creation of the 
index file, we assume that its name will be found in the 
same directory block as the original file name, and that the 
inode for the index file will be found in the same inode 
block as the encoded data file. Therefore reading the index 
file requires reading one additional inode and often only 
one data block. After the index file is read into memory, 
returning the file size is done by copying the information 
from the index table into the “size” field in the current inode 
structure. Remaining attributes of the original file come 
from the inode of the actual encoded file. Once we read the 
index table into memory, we allow the system to cache its 
data for as long as possible. That way, subsequent lookups 
will find files’ attributes in the attribute cache. 

Since most file systems are structured and implemented 
internally for access and caching of whole pages, we also 
encode the original data file in whole pages. This improved 
our performance and helped simplify our code because in- 
terfacing with the VFS and the page cache was more nat- 
ural. For file reads, the cost of reading in a data page is 
fixed: a fixed offset lookup into the index table gives us the 
offsets of encoded data on the lower level data file; we read 
this encoded sequence of bytes, decode it into exactly one 
page, and return that decoded page to the user. 

Using entire pages made it easier for us to write whole 
files, especially if the write unit was one page size. In the 
case of whole file writes, we simply encode each page size 
unit, add it to the lower level encoded file, and add one 
more entry to the index table. We discuss the cases of file 
appends and writes in the middle in Sections 4.2 and 4.3, 
respectively. 

We did not have to design anything special for handling 
all other file operations. We simply treat the index file at 
the same time we manipulate the corresponding encoded 
data file. An index file is created only for regular files; we 
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do not have to worry about symbolic links because the VFS 
will only call our file system to open a regular file. When 
a file is hard-linked, we also hard-link the index file using 
the name of the new link with a the . idx extension added. 
When a file is removed from a directory or renamed, we 
apply the same operation to the corresponding index file. 


4.2 Fast Tails 


One common usage pattern of files is to append to them. 
Often, a small number of bytes is appended to an existing 
file. Encoding algorithms such as compression and encryp- 
tion are more efficient when they encode larger chunks of 
data. Therefore it is better to encode a larger number of 
bytes together. Our design calls for encoding whole pages 
whenever possible. Table 1 and Figure 3 show that only 
the last page in the original file may be incomplete and that 
incomplete page gets encoded too. If we append, say, 10 
more bytes to the original (upper) file of Figure 3, we have 
to keep it and the index file consistent: we must read the 
1020 bytes from 20480 until 21500, decode them, add the 
10 new bytes, encode the new 1030 sequence of bytes, and 
write it out in place of the older 1020 bytes in the lower 
file. We also have to update the index table in two places: 
the total size of the original file is now 21510, and word 
number 8 in the index file may be in a different location 
than 10120 (depending on the encoding algorithm, it may 
be greater, smaller, or even the same). 

The need to read, decode, append, and re-encode a chunk 
of bytes for each append grows worse as the number of 
bytes to append is small while the number of encoded bytes 
is closer to one full page. In the worst case, this method 
yields a complexity of O(n”) in the number of bytes that 
have to be decoded and encoded, multiplied by the cost 
of the encoding and decoding of the SCA. To solve this 
problem, we added a fast tails runtime mount option that 
allows for up to a page size worth of unencoded data to be 
added to an otherwise encoded data file. This is shown in 
the example in Figure 4. 

In this example, the last full page that was encoded is 
page 4. Its data bytes end on the encoded data file at off- 
set 10000 (page 2). The last page of the original upper file 
contains 1020 bytes (21500 less 20K). So we store these 
1020 bytes directly at the end of the encoded file, after off- 
set 10000. To aid in computing the size of the fast tail, we 
add two more bytes to the end of the file past the fast tail it- 
self, listing the length of the fast tail. (Two bytes is enough 
to list this length since typical page sizes are less than 2° 
bytes long.) The final size of the encoded file is now 11022 
bytes long. 

With fast tails, the index file does not record the offset 
of the last tail as can be seen from the right-most column 
of Table 1. The index file, however, does record in its flags 
field (first 12 bits of the first word) that a fast tail is in use. 
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Figure 4: Size-changed file structure with fast-tail optimization. 
A file system similar to Figure 3, only here we store up to one page 
full of unencoded raw data. When enough raw data is collected to 
fill a whole fast-tail page, that page is encoded. 


We put that flag in the index table to speed up the compu- 
tations that depend on the presence of fast tails. We append 
the length of the fast tail to the encoded data file to aid in 
reconstruction of a potentially lost index file, as described 
in Section 5. 

When fast tails are in use, appending a small number of 
bytes to an existing file does not require data encoding or 
decoding, which can speed up the append operation con- 
siderably. When the size of the fast tail exceeds one page, 
we encode the first page worth of bytes, and start a new fast 
tail. 

Fast tails, however, may not be desirable all the time ex- 
actly because they store unencoded bytes in the encoded 
file. If the SCA used is an encryption one, it is insecure to 
expose plaintext bytes at the end of the ciphertext file. For 
this reason, fast tails is a runtime global mount option that 
affects the whole file system mounted with it. The option 
is global because typically users wish to change the overall 
behavior of the file system with respect to this feature, not 
on a per-file basis. 


4.3 Write in the Middle 


User processes can write any number of bytes in the middle 
of an existing file. With our system, whole pages are en- 
coded and stored in a lower level file as individual encoded 
chunks. A new set of bytes written in the middle of the 
file may encode to a different number of bytes in the lower 
level file. If the number of new encoded bytes is greater 
than the old number, we shift the remaining encoded file 
outward to make room for the new bytes. If the number of 
bytes is smaller, we shift the remaining encoded file inward 
to cover unused space. In addition, we adjust the index ta- 
ble for each encoded data chunk which was shifted. We 
perform shift operations as soon as our file system’s write 
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operation is invoked, to ensure sequential data consistency 
of the file. 

To improve performance, we shift data pages in memory 
and keep them in the cache as long as possible: we avoid 
flushing those data pages to disk and let the system decide 
when it wants to do so. That way, subsequent write-in- 
the-middle operations that may result in additional inward 
or outward shifts will only have to manipulate data pages 
already cached and in memory. Any data page shifted is 
marked as dirty, and we let the paging system flush it to 
disk when it sees fit. 

Note that data that is shifted in the lower level file does 
not have to be re-encoded. This is because that data still 
represents the actual encoded chunks that decode into their 
respective pages in the upper file. The only thing remaining 
is to change the end offsets for each shifted encoded chunk 
in the index file. 

We examined several performance optimization alterna- 
tives that would have encoded the information about in- 
ward or outward shifts in the index table or possibly in 
some of the shifted data. We rejected them for several rea- 
sons: (1) it would have complicated the code considerably, 
(2) it would have made recovery of an index file difficult, 
and (3) it would have resulted in fragmented data files that 
would have required a defragmentation procedure. Since 
the number of writes in the middle we measured was so 
small (0.6% of all writes), we do consider our simplified 
design as a good cost vs. performance balance. Even with 
our simplified solution, our file systems work perfectly cor- 
rectly. Section 7.3.2 shows the benchmarks we ran to test 
writes in the middle and demonstrates that our solution pro- 
duces good overall performance. 


4.4 Truncate 


One design issue we faced was with the truncate (2) 
system call. Although this call occurs less than 0.02% of 
the time [17, 20], we still had to ensure that it behaved cor- 
rectly. Truncate can be used to shrink a file as well as en- 
large it, potentially making it sparse with new “holes.” We 
dealt with four cases: 


1. Truncating on a page boundary. In this case, we trun- 
cate the encoded file exactly after the end of the chunk 
that now represents the last page of the upper file. We 
update the index table accordingly: it has fewer pages 
in it. 


2. Truncating in the middle of an existing page. This 
case results in a partial page: we read and decode the 
whole page and re-encode the bytes within the page 
representing the part before the truncation point. We 
update the index table accordingly: it now has fewer 
pages in it. 


3. Truncating in the middle of a fast tail. In that case 
we just truncate the lower file where the fast tail is 
actually located. We then update the size of the fast 
tail at its end and update the index file to indicate the 
(now) smaller size of the original file. 


4. Truncating past the end of the file is akin to extend- 
ing the size of the file and possibly creating zero-filled 
holes. We read and re-encode any partially filled page 
or fast tail that used to be at the end of the file before 
the truncation; we have to do that because that page 
now contains a mix of non-zero data and zeroed data. 
We encode all subsequent zero-filled pages. This is 
important for some applications such as encryption, 
where every bit of data—zeros or otherwise—should 
be encrypted. 


5 Index File Consistency 


With the introduction of a separate index file to store the 
index table, we now have to maintain two files consistently. 

Normally, when a file is created, the directory of that file 
is locked. We keep both the directory and the encoded data 
file locked when we update the index file. This way both 
the encoded data file and the index file are guaranteed to be 
written correctly. 

We assume that encoded data files and index files will 
not become corrupt internally due to media failures. This 
situation is no worse than normal file systems where a ran- 
dom data corruption may not be possible to fix. However, 
we do concern ourselves with three potential problems with 
the index file: partially written file, a lost file, and trivial 
corruptions. 

An index file could be partially written if the file sys- 
tem is full or the user ran out of quota. In the case 
where we were unable to write the complete index file, 
we simply remove it and log a warning message through 
syslog (3)—where the message could be passed on to 
a centralized logging facility that monitors and generates 
appropriate alerts. The absence of the index file on subse- 
quent file accesses will trigger an in-kernel mechanism to 
recover the index file. That way the index file is not nec- 
essary for our system to function; it only aids in improving 
performance. 

An index file could be lost if it was removed intention- 
ally (say after a partial write) or unintentionally by a user 
directly from the lower file system. If the index file is lost 
or does not exist, we can no longer easily tell where en- 
coded bytes were stored. In the worst case, without an in- 
dex file, we have to decode the complete file to locate any 
arbitrary byte within. However, since the cost of decoding 
a complete file and regenerating an index table are nearly 
identical (see Section 7.6), we chose to regenerate the in- 
dex table immediately if it does not exist, and then proceed 
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as usual as the index file now exists. 

We verify the validity of the index file when we use the 
index table. We check that all index entries are monoton- 
ically increasing, that it has the correct number of entries, 
file size matches the last entry, flags used are known, etc. 
The index file is regenerated if an inconsistency is detected. 
This helps our system to survive certain meta-data corrup- 
tions that could occur as a result of software bugs or direct 
editing of the index file. 

We designed our system so that the index file can be re- 
covered reliably in all cases. Four important pieces of in- 
formation are needed to recover an index file given an en- 
coded data file. These four are available in the kernel to the 
running file system: 


1. The SCA used. 


2. The page size of the system on which the encoded data 
file was created. 


3. Whether the file system used is 32-bit or 64-bit. 


4. Whether fast tails were used. 


To recover an index file we read an input encoded data 
file and decode the bytes until we fill out one whole page 
of output data. We rely on the fact that the original data 
file was encoded in units of page size. The offset of the in- 
put data where we finished decoding onto one full page be- 
comes the first entry in the index table. We continue read- 
ing input bytes and produce more full pages and more index 
table entries. If fast tails were used, then we read the size of 
the fast tail from the last two bytes of the encoded file, and 
we do not try to decode it since it was written unencoded. 

If fast tails were not used and we reached the end of 
the input file, that last chunk of bytes may not decode to 
a whole output page. In that case, we know that was the 
end of the original file, and we mark the last page in the 
index table as a partial page. While we are decoding pages, 
we sum up the number of decoded bytes and fast tails, if 
any. The total is the original size of the data file, which we 
record in the index table. We now have all the information 
necessary to write the correct index file and we do so. 


6 SCA Implementation 


Our SCA support was integrated into FiST [29, 25]. The 
FiST system includes portable stackable file system tem- 
plates for several operating systems as well as a high- 
level language that can describe new stackable file systems 
[26, 28]. Most of the work was put into the stackable tem- 
plates, where we added substantially more code to support 
SCAs: 2119 non-comment lines of C code, representing a 
60% increase in the size of the templates. Because this ad- 
ditional code is substantial and carries an overhead with it 
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that is not needed for non-size-changing file systems (Sec- 
tion 7), we made it optional. To support that, we added one 
additional declaration to the FiST language, to allow de- 
velopers to decide whether or not to include this additional 
support. 


To use FiST to produce a size-changing file system, de- 
velopers need to include a single FiST declaration in their 
input file and then write only two routines: encode_data 
and decode_data. The main advantage of using FiST for 
this work has been the ease of use for developers that want 
to write size-changing file systems. All the complexity is 
placed in the templates and is mostly hidden from devel- 
opers’ view. Developers need only concentrate on the core 
implementation issues of the particular algorithm they wish 
to use in their new file system. 


The FiST system has been ported to Linux, Solaris, and 
FreeBSD. Current SCA support is available for Linux 2.3 
only. Our primary goal in this work was to prove that size- 
changing stackable file systems can be designed to perform 
well. When we feel that the design is stable and addresses 
all of the algorithmic issues related to the index file, we will 
port it to the other templates. We would then be able to de- 
scribe an SCA file system once in the FiST language; from 
this single portable description, we could then produce a 
number of working file systems. 


There are two implementation-specific issues of interest: 
one concerning Linux and the other regarding writes in the 
middle of files. As mentioned in Section 3, we write any 
modified index information out when the main file is closed 
and its data flushed to stable media. In Linux, neither data 
nor meta-data are automatically flushed to disk. Instead, 
a kernel thread (k£1ushd) runs every 5 seconds and asks 
the page cache to flush any file system data that has not 
been used recently, but only if the system needs more mem- 
ory. In addition, file data is forced to disk when either the 
file system is unmounted or the process called an explicit 
fflush(3) or fsync(2). We take advantage of this 
delayed write to improve performance, since we write the 
index table when the rest of the file’s data is written. 


To support writes in the middle correctly, we have to 
make an extra copy of data pages into a temporary loca- 
tion. The problem is that when we write a data page given 
to us by the VFS, we do not know what this data page will 
encode into, and how much space that new encoding would 
require. If it requires more space, then we have to shift data 
outward in the encoded data file before writing the new 
data. For this first implementation, we chose the simpli- 
fied approach of always making the temporary copy, which 
affects performance as seen in Section 7. While our code 
shows good performance, it has not been optimized much 
yet; we discuss avenues of future work in Section 9. 
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7 Evaluation 


To evaluate fast indexing in a real world operating system 
environment, we built several SCA stackable file systems 
based on fast indexing. We then conducted extensive mea- 
surements in Linux comparing them against non-SCA file 
systems on a variety of file system workloads. In this sec- 
tion we discuss the experiments we performed on these sys- 
tems to (1) show overall performance on general-purpose 
file system workloads, (2) determine the performance of 
individual common file operations and related optimiza- 
tions, and (3) compare the efficiency of SCAs in stackable 
file systems to equivalent user-level tools. Section 7.1 de- 
scribes the SCA file systems we built and our experimental 
design. Section 7.2 describes the file system workloads we 
used for our measurements. Sections 7.3 to 7.6 present our 
experimental results. 


7.1 Experimental Design 


We ran our experiments on five file systems. We built three 
SCA file systems and compared their performance to two 
non-SCA file systems. The three SCA file systems we built 
were: 


1. Copyfs: this file system simply copies its input bytes 
to its output without changing data sizes. Copyfs ex- 
ercises all of the index-management algorithms and 
other SCA support without the cost of encoding or de- 
coding pages. 


2. Uuencodefs: this is a file system that stores files in 
uuencoded format and uudecodes files when they are 
read. It is intended to illustrate an algorithm that in- 
creases the data size. This simple algorithm converts 
every 3-byte sequence into a 4-byte sequence. Uuen- 
code produces 4 bytes that can have at most 64 values 
each, starting at the ASCII character for space (20,). 
We chose this algorithm because it is simple and yet 
increases data size significantly (by one third). 


3. Gzipfs: this is a compression file system using the 
Defiate algorithm [7] from the zlib-1.1.3 package [9]. 
This algorithm is used by GNU zip (gzip) [8]. This 
file system is intended to demonstrate an algorithm 
that (usually) reduces data size. 


The two non-SCA file systems we used were Ext2fs, 
the native disk-based file system most commonly used in 
Linux, and Wrapfs, a stackable null-layer file system we 
trivially generated using FiST [25, 29]. Ext2fs provides 
a measure of base file system performance without any 
stacking or SCA overhead. Wrapfs simply copies the data 
of files between layers but does not include SCA support. 
By comparing Wrapfs to Ext2fs, we can measure the over- 
head of stacking and copying data without fast indexing 


and without changing its content or size. Copyfs copies 
data like Wrapfs but uses all of the SCA support. By com- 
paring Copyfs to Wrapfs, we can measure the overhead of 
basic SCA support. By comparing Uuencodefs to Copyfs, 
we can measure the overhead of an SCA algorithm incorpo- 
rated into the file system that increases data size. Similarly, 
by comparing Gzipfs to Copyfs, we can measure the over- 
head of a compression file system that reduces data size. 


One of the primary optimizations in this work is fast tails 
as described in Section 4.2. For all of the SCA file systems, 
we ran all of our tests first without fail-tails support enabled 
and then with it. We reported results for both whenever fast 
tails made a difference. 


All experiments were conducted on four equivalent 
433Mhz Intel Celeron machines with 128MB of RAM and 
a Quantum Fireball Ictl10 9.8GB IDE disk drive. We in- 
stalled a Linux 2.3.99-pre3 kernel on each machine. Each 
of the four stackable file systems we tested was mounted on 
top of an Ext2 file system. For each benchmark, we only 
read, wrote, or compiled the test files in the file system be- 
ing tested. All other user utilities, compilers, headers, and 
libraries resided outside the tested file system. 


Unless otherwise noted, all tests were run with a cold 
cache. To ensure that we used a cold cache for each test, we 
unmounted all file systems which participated in the given 
test after the test completed and mounted the file systems 
again before running the next iteration of the test. We ver- 
ified that unmounting a file system indeed flushes and dis- 
cards all possible cached information about that file system. 
In one benchmark we report the warm cache performance, 
to show the effectiveness of our code’s interaction with the 
page and attribute caches. 


We ran all of our experiments 10 times on an other- 
wise quiet system. We measured the standard deviations 
in Our experiments and found them to be small, less than 
1% for most micro-benchmarks described in Section 7.2. 
We report deviations which exceeded 1% with their rele- 
vant benchmarks. 


7.2 File System Benchmarks 


We measured the performance of the five file systems on 
a variety of file system workloads. For our workloads, 
we used five file system benchmarks: two general-purpose 
benchmarks for measuring overall file system performance, 
and three micro-benchmarks for measuring the perfor- 
mance of common file operations that may be impacted 
by fast indexing. We also used the micro-benchmarks to 
compare the efficiency of SCAs in stackable file systems to 
equivalent user-level tools. 
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7.2.1 General-Purpose Benchmarks 


Am-utils: The first benchmark we used to measure overall 
file system performance was am-utils (The Berkeley Au- 
tomounter) [1]. This benchmark configures and compiles 
the large am-utils software package inside a given file sys- 
tem. We used am-utils-6.0.4: it contains over 50,000 lines 
of C code in 960 files. The build process begins by run- 
ning several hundred small configuration tests intended to 
detect system features. It then builds a shared library, about 
ten binaries, four scripts, and documentation: a total of 265 
additional files. Overall this benchmark contains a large 
number of reads, writes, and file lookups, as well as a fair 
mix of most other file system operations such as unlink, 
mkdir, and symlink. During the linking phase, several large 
binaries are linked by GNU 1d. 

The am-utils benchmark is the only test that we also ran 
with a warm cache. Our stackable file systems cache de- 
coded and encoded pages whenever possible, to improve 
performance. While normal file system benchmarks are 
done using a cold cache, we also felt that there is value 
in showing what effect our caching has on performance. 
This is because user level SCA tools rarely benefit from 
page caching, while file systems are designed to perform 
better with warm caches; this is what users will experience 
in practice. 

Bonnie: The second benchmark we used to measure 
overall file system performance was Bonnie [6], a file sys- 
tem test that intensely exercises file data reading and writ- 
ing, both sequential and random. Bonnie is a less general 
benchmark than am-utils. Bonnie has three phases. First, it 
creates a file of a given size by writing it one character at a 
time, then one block at a time, and then it rewrites the same 
file 1024 bytes at a time. Second, Bonnie writes the file one 
character at a time, then a block at a time; this can be used 
to exercise the file system cache, since cached pages have 
to be invalidated as they get overwritten. Third, Bonnie 
forks 3 processes that each perform 4000 random lseeks 
in the file, and read one block; in 10% of those seeks, Bon- 
nie also writes the block with random data. This last phase 
exercises the file system quite intensively, and especially 
the code that performs writes in the middle of files. 

For our experiments, we ran Bonnie using files of in- 
creasing sizes, from 1MB and doubling in size up to 
128MB. The last size is important because it matched the 
available memory on our systems. Running Bonnie on a 
file that large is important, especially in a stackable setting 
where pages are cached in both layers, because the page 
cache should not be able to hold the complete file in mem- 


ory. 
7.2.2. Micro-Benchmarks 


File-copy: The first micro-benchmark we used was de- 
signed to measure file system performance on typical bulk 
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file writes. [his benchmark copies files of different sizes 
into the file system being tested. Each file is copied just 
once. Because file system performance can be affected by 
the size of the file, we exponentially varied the sizes of the 
files we ran these tests on—from 0 bytes all the way to 
32MB files. 

File-append: The second micro-benchmark we used 
was designed to measure file system performance on file 
appends. It was useful for evaluating the effectiveness of 
our fast tails code. This benchmark read in large files of 
different types and used their bytes to append to a newly 
created file. New files are created by appending to them 
a fixed but growing number of bytes. The benchmark ap- 
pended bytes in three different sizes: 10 bytes representing 
a relatively small append; 100 bytes representing a typical 
size for a log entry on a Web server or syslog daemon, and 
1000 bytes, representing a relatively large append unit. We 
did not not try to append more than 4KB because that is the 
boundary where fast appended bytes get encoded. Because 
file system performance can be affected by the size of the 
file, we exponentially varied the sizes of the files we ran 
these tests on—from 0 bytes all the way to 32MB files. 

Compression algorithms such as used in Gzipfs behave 
differently based on the input they are given. To account 
for this in evaluating the append performance of Gzipfs, we 
ran the file-append benchmark on four types of data files, 
ranging from easy to compress to difficult to compress: 


ee %? 


1. A file containing the character “a” repeatedly should 
compress really well. 


2. A file containing English text, actually written by 
users, collected from our Usenet News server. We ex- 
pected this file to compress well. 


3. A file containing a concatenation of many different bi- 
naries we located on the same host system, such as 
those found in /usr/bin and /usr/X11R6/bin. 
This file should be more difficult to compress because 
it contains fewer patterns useful for compression al- 
gorithms. 


4. A file containing previously compressed data. We 
took this data from Microsoft NT’s Service Pack 6 
(sp6i386.exe) which is a self-unarchiving large 
compressed executable. We expect this file to be diffi- 
cult to compress. 


File-attributes: The third micro-benchmark we used 
was designed to measure file system performance in get- 
ting file attributes. This benchmark performs a recursive 
listing(1s -1RF) ona freshly unpacked and built am-utils 
benchmark file set, consisting of 1225 files. With our SCA 
support, the size of the original file is now stored in the in- 
dex file, not in the inode of the encoded data file. Finding 
this size requires reading an additional inode of the index 
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file and then reading its data. This micro-benchmark mea- 
sures the additional overhead that results from also having 
to read the index file. 


7.2.3 File System vs. User-Level Tool Benchmarks 


To compare the SCAs in our stackable file systems versus 
user-level tools, we used the file-copy micro-benchmark 
to compare the performance of the two stackable file sys- 
tems with real SCAs, Gzipfs and Uuencodefs, against their 
equivalent user-level tools, gzip [8] and uuencode, re- 
spectively. In particular, the same Deflate algorithm and 
compression level (9) was used for both Gzipfs and gzip. 
In comparing Gzipfs and gzip, we measured both the 
compression time and the resulting space savings. Because 
the performance of compression algorithms depends on the 
type of input, we compared Gzipfs to gzip using the file- 
copy micro-benchmark on all four of the different file types 
discussed in Section 7.2.2. 


7.3 General-Purpose Benchmark Results 
7.3.1 Am-Utils 


Figure 5 summarizes the results of the am-utils benchmark. 
We report both system and elapsed times. The top part 
of Figure 5 shows system times spent by this benchmark. 
This is useful to isolate the total effect on the CPU alone, 
since SCA-based file systems change data size and thus 
change the amount of disk I/O performed. Wrapfs adds 
14.4% overhead over Ext2, because of the need to copy 
data pages between layers. Copyfs adds only 1.3% over- 
head over Wrapfs; this shows that our index file handling is 
fast. Compared to Copyfs, Uuencodefs adds 7% overhead 
and Gzipfs adds 69.9%. These are the costs of the respec- 
tive SCAs in use and are unavoidable—whether running in 
the kernel or user-level. 

The total size of an unencoded build of am-utils is 
22.9MB; a Uuencoded build is one-third larger; Gzipfs re- 
duces this size by a factor of 2.66 to 8.6MB. So while 
Uuencodefs increases disk I/O, it does not translate to a 
lot of additional system time because the Uuencode algo- 
rithm is trivial. Gzipfs, while decreasing disk I/O, however, 
is a costlier algorithm than Uuencode. That’s why Gzipfs’s 
system time overhead is greater overall than Uuencodefs’s. 
The additional disk I/O performed by Copyfs is small and 
relative to the size of the index file. 

The bottom part of Figure 5 shows elapsed times for this 
benchmark. These figures are the closest to what users 
will see in practice. Elapsed times factor in increased CPU 
times the more expensive the SCA is, as well as changes in 
I/O that a given file system performs: I/O for index file, in- 
creased I/O for Uuencodefs, and decreased I/O for Gzipfs. 

On average, the cost of data copying without size- 
changing (Wrapfs compared to Ext2fs) is an additional 
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Figure 5: The Am-utils large-compile benchmark. Elapsed times 
shown on top and system times shown on bottom. The standard 
deviations for this benchmark were less than 3% of the mean. 


2.4%. SCA support (Copyfs over Wrapfs) adds another 
2.3% overhead. The Uuencode algorithm is simple and 
adds only 2.2% additional overhead over Copyfs. Gzipfs, 
however, uses a more expensive algorithm (Deflate) [7], 
and it adds 14.7% overhead over Copyfs. Note that the 
elapsed-time overhead for Gzipfs is smaller than its CPU 
overhead (almost 70%) because whereas the Deflate algo- 
rithm is expensive, Gzipfs is able to win back some of that 
overhead by its I/O savings. 


Using a warm cache improves performance by 5—10%. 
Using fast tails improves performance by at most 2%. The 
code that is enabled by fast tails must check, for each read 
or write operation, if we are at the end of the file, if a fast 
tail already exists, and if a fast tail is large enough that it 
should be encoded and a new fast tail started. This code has 
a small overhead of its own. For file systems that do not 
need fast tails (e.g., Copyfs), fast tails add an overhead of 
1%. We determined that fast tails is an option best used for 
expensive SCAs where many small appends are occurring, 
a conclusion demonstrated more visibly in Section 7.4.2. 
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7.3.2 Bonnie 


Figure 6 shows the results of running Bonnie on the five file 
systems. Since Bonnie exercises data reading and writing 
heavily, we expect it to be affected by the SCA in use. This 
is confirmed in Figure 6. Over all runs in this benchmark, 
Wrapfs has an average overhead of 20% above Ext2fs, 
ranging from 2-73% for the given files. Copyfs only adds 
an additional 8% average overhead over Wrapfs. Uuen- 
codefs adds an overhead over Copyfs that ranges from 5% 
to 73% for large files. Gzipfs, with its expensive SCA, adds 
an overhead over Copyfs that ranges from 22% to 418% on 
the large 128MB test file. 
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Figure 6: The Bonnie benchmark performs many repeated reads 
and writes on one file as well as numerous random seeks and 
writes in three concurrent processes. We show the total cumu- 
lative overhead of each file system. Note that the overhead bands 
for Gzipfs and Uuencodefs are each relative to Copyfs. We report 
the results for files IMB and larger, where the overheads are more 
visible. 


Figure 6 exhibits overhead spikes for 64MB files. Our 
test machines had 128MB of memory. Our stackable sys- 
tem caches two pages for each page of a file: one encoded 
page and one decoded page, effectively doubling the mem- 
ory requirements. The 64MB files are the smallest test files 
that are large enough for the system to run out of mem- 
ory. Linux keeps data pages cached for as long as possible. 
When it runs out of memory, Linux executes an expensive 
scan of the entire page cache and other in-kernel caches, 
purging as many memory objects as it can, possibly to disk. 
The overhead spikes in this figure occur at that time. 


Bonnie shows that an expensive algorithm such as com- 
pression, coupled with many writes in the middle of large 
files, can degrade performance by as much as a factor of 
5-6. In Section 9 we describe certain optimizations that we 
are exploring for this particular problem. 


7.4 Micro-Benchmark Results 
7.4.1 File-Copy 


Figure 7 shows the results of running the file-copy bench- 
mark on the different file systems. Wrapfs adds an average 
overhead of 16.4% over Ext2fs, which goes to 60% for a 
file size of 32MB,; this is the overhead of data page copying. 
Copyfs adds an average overhead of 23.7% over Wrapfs; 
this is the overhead of updating and writing the index file 
as well as having to make temporary data copies (explained 
in Section 6) to support writes in the middle of files. The 
Uuencode algorithm adds an additional average overhead 
of 43.2% over Copyfs, and as much as 153% overhead 
for the large 32MB file. The linear overheads of Copyfs 
increase with the file’s size due to the extra page copies 
that Copyfs must make, as explained in Section 6. For all 
copies over 4KB, fast-tails makes no difference at all. Be- 
low 4KB, it only improves performance by 1.6% for Uuen- 
codefs. The reason for this is that this benchmark copies 
files only once, whereas fast-tails is intended to work bet- 
ter in situations with multiple small appends. 
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Figure 7: Copying files into a tested file system. As expected, 
Uuencodefs is costlier that Copyfs, Wrapfs, and Ext2fs. Fast-tails 
do not make a difference in this test, since we are not appending 
multiple times. 


7.4.2 File-Append 


Figure 8 shows the results of running the file-append 
benchmark on the different file systems. The figure shows 
the two emerging trends in effectiveness of the fast tails 
code. First, the more expensive the algorithm, the more 
helpful fast tails become. This can be seen in the right col- 
umn of plots. Second, the smaller the number of bytes ap- 
pended to the file is, the more savings fast tails provide, be- 
cause the SCA is called fewer times. This can be seen as the 
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Figure 8: Appending to files. The left column of plots shows appends for Uuencodefs and Copyfs. The right column shows them for 
Gzipfs, which uses a more expensive algorithm; we ran Gzipfs on four different file types. The three rows of two plots each show, from 
top to bottom, appends of increasing sizes: 10, 100, and 1000 bytes, respectively. The more expensive the SCA is, and the smaller the 
number of bytes appended is, the more effective fast tails become: this can be seen as the trend from lower leftmost plot to the upper 
rightmost plot. The standard deviation for these plots did not exceed 9% of the mean. 
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trend from the bottom plots (1000 byte appends) to the top 
plots (10 byte appends). The upper rightmost plot clearly 
clusters together the benchmarks performed with fast tails 
support on and those benchmarks conducted without fast 
tails support. 

Not surprisingly, there is little savings from fast tail sup- 
port for Copyfs, no matter what the append size is. Uuen- 
codefs is a simple algorithm that does not consume too 
much CPU cycles. That is why savings for using fast tails 
in Uuencodefs range from 22% for 1000-byte appends to 
a factor of 2.2 performance improvement for 10-byte ap- 
pends. Gzipfs, using an expensive SCA, shows significant 
savings: from a minimum performance improvement fac- 
tor of 3 for 1000-byte appends to as much as a factor of 77 
speedup (both for moderately sized files). 


7.4.3 File-Attributes 


Figure 9 shows the results of running the file-attributes 
benchmark on the different file systems. Wrapfs add an 
overhead of 35% to the GETATTR file system operation be- 
cause it has to copy the attributes from one inode data struc- 
ture into another. SCA-based file systems add the most sig- 
nificant overhead, a factor of 2.6-2.9 over Wrapfs; that is 
because Copyfs, Uuencodefs, and Gzipfs include stackable 
SCA support, managing the index file in memory and on 
disk. The differences between the three SCA file systems 
in Figure 9 are small and within the error margin. 
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Figure 9: System times for retrieving file attributes using 
lstat (2) (cold cache) 


While the GETATTR file operation is a popular one, it is 
still fast because the additional inode for the small index 
file is likely to be in the locality of the data file. Note that 
Figure 9 shows cold cache results, whereas most operating 
systems cache attributes once they are retrieved. Our mea- 
sured speedup of cached vs. uncached attributes shows an 
improvement factor of 12-21. Finally, in a typical work- 
load, bulk data reads and writes are likely to dominate any 
other file system operation such as GETATTR. 
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7.5 File System vs. User-Level Tool Results 


Figure 10 shows the results of comparing Gzipfs against 
gzip using the file-copy benchmark. The reason Gzipfs 
is faster than gzip is primarily due to running in the ker- 
nel and reducing the number of context switches and ker- 
nel/user data copies. 
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Figure 10: Comparing file copying into Gzipfs (kernel) and us- 
ing gzip (user-level) for various file types and sizes. Here, a 
100% speedup implies twice as fast. 


As expected, the speedup for all files up to one page 
size is about the same, 43.3-53.3% on average; that is be- 
cause the savings in context switches are almost constant. 
More interesting is what happens for files greater than 4KB. 
This depends on two factors: the number of pages that are 
copied and the type of data being compressed. 

The Deflate compression algorithm is dynamic; it will 
scan ahead and back in the input data to try to compress 
more of it. Deflate will stop compressing if it thinks that 
it cannot do better. We see that for binary and text files, 
Gzipfs is 3-4 times faster than gzip for large files; this 
speedup is significant because these types of data compress 
well and thus more pages are manipulated at any given time 
by Deflate. For previously compressed data, we see that the 
savings is reduced to about double; that is because Deflate 
realizes that these bits do not compress easily and it stops 
trying to compress sooner (fewer pages are scanned for- 
ward). Interestingly, for the all-a file, the savings average 
only 12%. That is because the Deflate algorithm is quite 
efficient with that type of data: it does not need to scan the 
input backward and it continues to scan forward for longer. 
However, these forward-scanned pages are looked at few 
times, minimizing the number of data pages that gzip 
must copy between the user and the kernel. Finally, the 
plots in Figure 10 are not smooth because most of the in- 
put data is not uniform and thus it takes Deflate a different 
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amount of effort to compress different bytes sequences. 

One additional benchmark of note is the space savings 
for Gzipfs as compared to the user level gzip tool. The 
Deflate algorithm used in both works best when it is given 
as much input data to work with at once. GNU zip looks 
ahead at 64KB of data, while Gzipfs currently limits itself 
to 4KB (one page). For this reason, gzip achieves on av- 
erage better compression ratios: as little as 4% better for 
compressing previously compressed data, to 56% for com- 
pressing the all-a file. 

We also compared the performance of Uuencodefs to the 
user level uuencode utility. Detailed results are not pre- 
sented here due to space limitations, but we found the per- 
formance savings to be comparable to those with Gzipfs 
compared to gzip. 


7.6 Additional Tests 


We measured the time it takes to recover an index file and 
found it to be statistically indifferent from the cost of read- 
ing the whole file. This is expected because to recover the 
index file we have to decode the complete data file. 

Finally, we checked the in-kernel memory consumption. 
As expected, the total number of pages cached in the page 
cache is the sum of the encoded and decoded files’ sizes (in 
pages). This is because in the worst case, when all pages 
are warm and in the cache, the operating system may cache 
all encoded and decoded pages. For Copyfs, this means 
doubling the number of pages cached; for Gzipfs, fewer 
pages than double are cached because the encoded file size 
is smaller than the original file; for Uuencodefs, 2.33 times 
the number of original data pages are cached because the 
algorithm increased the data size by one-third. In practice, 
we did not find the memory consumption in stacking file 
systems on modern systems to be onerous [29]. 


8 Conclusions 


The main contribution of our work is demonstrating that 
SCAs can be used effectively and transparently with stack- 
able file systems. Our performance overhead is small and 
running these algorithms in the kernel improves perfor- 
mance considerably. File systems with support for SCAs 
can offer new services automatically and transparently to 
applications without having to change these applications 
or run them differently. Our templates provide support for 
generic SCAs, allowing developers to write new file Sys- 
tems easily. 

Stackable file systems also offer portability across differ- 
ent file systems. File systems built with our SCA support 
can work on top of any other file system. In addition, we 
have done this work in the context of our FiST language, 
allowing rapid development of SCA-based file systems on 
multiple platforms [25, 29]. 


9 Future Work 


We are investigating methods of improving the perfor- 
mance of writes in the middle of files by decoupling the 
order of the bytes in the encoded file from their order in 
the original file. By decoupling their order, we could move 
writes in the middle of files elsewhere—say the end of the 
file (similar to a journal) or an auxiliary file. Another al- 
ternative is to structure the file differently internally: in- 
stead of a sequential set of blocks, it could be organized 
as a B-tree or hash table where the complexity order of in- 
sertions in the middle is sub-linear. These methods would 
allow us to avoid having to shift bytes outward to make 
space for larger encoded units. However, if we begin stor- 
ing many encoded chunks out of order, large files could get 
fragmented. We would need a method for compaction or 
coalescing all these chunks into a single sequential order. 

An important optimization we plan to implement is to 
avoid extra copying of data into temporary buffers. This 
is only needed when an encoded buffer is written in the 
middle of a file and its encoded length is greater than its 
decoded length; in that case we must shift outward some 
data in the encoded data file to make room for the new en- 
coded data. We can optimize this code and avoid making 
the temporary copies when files are appended to or being 
newly created and written sequentially. 
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Abstract 


Large-scale network services such as data delivery 
often incorporate new functions by interposing in- 
termediaries on the network. Examples of forward- 
ing intermediaries include firewalls, content routers, 
protocol converters, caching proxies, and multicast 
servers. With the move toward network storage, 
even static Web servers act as intermediaries to for- 
ward data from storage to clients. 


This paper presents the design, implementation, 
and measured performance of payload caching, a 
technique for improving performance of host-based 
intermediaries. Our approach extends the func- 
tions of the network adapter to cache portions of 
the incoming packet stream, enabling the system 
to forward data directly from the cache. We pro- 
totyped payload caching in a programmable high- 
speed network adapter and a FreeBSD kernel. Ex- 
periments with TCP/IP traffic flows show that pay- 
load caching can improve forwarding performance 
by up to 60% in realistic scenarios. 


1 Introduction 


Data forwarding is increasingly common in large- 
scale network services. As network link speeds ad- 
vance, networks are increasingly used to spread the 
functions of large servers across collections of net- 
worked systems, pushing functions such as stor- 
age into back-end networks. Moreover, systems 
for wide-area data delivery increasingly incorporate 
new functions — such as request routing, caching, 
and filtering — by “stacking” intermediaries in a 
pipeline fashion. 


For example, a typical Web document may pass 


“Author’s address: Department of Computer Science, 
Duke University, Durham, NC 27708-0129 USA. This work is 
supported by the National Science Foundation (through EIA- 
9870724 and EIA-9972879), Intel Corporation, and Myricom. 


through a series of forwarding steps along the path 
from its home on a file server to some client, pass- 
ing through a Web server and one or more proxy 
caches. Other examples of forwarding intermedi- 
aries include firewalls, content routers, protocol con- 
verters [10], network address translators (NAT), and 
“overcast” multicast nodes [13]. New forwarding in- 
termediaries are introduced in the network storage 
domain [14, 2], Web services [12], and other net- 
worked data delivery. 


This paper investigates a technique called payload 
caching to improve data forwarding performance on 
intermediaries. In this paper, we define forward- 
ing as the simple updating of packet headers and 
optional inspection of data as it flows through an 
intermediary. Note that data forwarding is more 
general than packet forwarding. While it encom- 
passes host-based routers, it also extends to a wider 
range of these intermediary services. 


Payload caching is supported primarily by an en- 
hanced network interface controller (NIC) and its 
driver, with modest additional kernel support in the 
network buffering and virtual memory system. The 
approach is for the NIC to cache portions of the in- 
coming packet stream, most importantly the packet 
data payloads (as opposed to headers) to be for- 
warded. The host and the NIC coordinate use of 
the NIC’s payload cache to reduce data transfers 
across the I/O bus. The benefit may be sufficient 
to allow host-based intermediaries where custom ar- 
chitectures were previously required. Section 2 ex- 
plains in detail the assumptions and context for pay- 
load caching. 


This paper makes the following contributions: 


e It explores the assumptions underlying payload 
caching, and the conditions under which it de- 
livers benefits. Quantitative results illustrate 
the basic properties of a payload cache. 
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e It presents an architecture and prototype im- 
plementation for payload caching in a pro- 
grammable high-speed network interface, with 
extensions to a zero-copy networking frame- 
work [5] in a FreeBSD Unix kernel. This de- 
sign shows how the host can manage the NIC’s 
payload cache for maximum flexibility. 


e It presents experimental results from the pro- 
totype showing forwarding performance under 
payload caching for a range of TCP/IP net- 
working traffic. The TCP congestion control 
scheme adapts to deliver peak bandwidth from 
payload caching intermediaries. 


e It outlines and evaluates an extension to pay- 
load caching, called direct forwarding, that im- 
proves forwarding performance further when 
intermediaries access only the protocol headers. 


This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 gives 
an overview of payload caching and its assumptions. 
Section 3 outlines interfaces and extensions for pay- 
load caching at the boundary between a host and 
its NIC. Section 4 describes our payload caching 
prototype using Myrinet and FreeBSD. Section 5 
examines the behavior and performance of payload 
caching. Section 6 describes related work and out- 
lines future research. Section 7 concludes. 


- mainmemory — 





PCI bus | | 






Figure 1: Forwarding a data payload with payload 
caching. 


2 Overview 


The payload caching technique optimizes network 
communication for forwarding intermediaries. Pay- 
load caching targets a typical host-based structure, 
in which the forwarding logic runs on a CPU whose 
memory is separated from the network interface. 
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The NIC moves data to and from host memory using 
Direct Memory Access (DMA) across an I/O bus, 
such as PCI. 


A forwarding intermediary receives a stream of 
packets from the network. Each packet DMAs 
across the I/O bus into one or more buffers in host 
memory. The network protocol stack inspects the 
headers and delivers the data to an application con- 
taining the intermediary logic, such as a firewall or 
caching proxy. The application may examine some 
of the data, and it may forward some or all of the 
data (the payload) to another destination without 
modifying it. 


Figure 1 shows the potential benefit of payload 
caching in this scenario. Ordinarily, forwarded data 
payloads cross the I/O bus twice, once on input 
and once on output. Payload caching leaves incom- 
ing payloads in place in NIC buffers after delivering 
them to the host. If the host forwards the data un- 
changed, and if the forwarded data is still cached on 
the NIC, then the output transfer across the bus is 
unnecessary. This reduces the bandwidth demand 
of forwarding on the I/O bus and memory system, 
freeing these resources for other I/O or memory- 
intensive CPU activity. Payload caching can be es- 
pecially effective for intermediaries that do I/O to 
other devices, such as disk-based Web proxy caches. 


Payload caching imposes little or no runtime cost, 
but it yields a significant benefit under the following 
conditions. 


e The intermediary forwards a large share of 
its incoming data without modifying it. This 
is often the case for intermediaries for Web 
delivery, including caching proxies, firewalls, 
content routers, multicast overlay nodes, and 
Web servers backed by network storage. Pay- 
load caching also naturally optimizes multicast 
transmits, such as mirrored writes to a net- 
work storage server or to a network memory 
cache [9]. 


e The payload cache on the NIC is large enough 
to retain incoming payloads in the cache un- 
til the host can process and forward them. 
In practice, the amount of buffering required 
depends on the incoming traffic rate, traffic 
burstiness, and the CPU cost to process for- 
warded data. One contribution of this work is 
to empirically determine the hit rates for var- 
ious payload cache sizes for TCP/IP streams. 
Section 5.3 presents experimental results that 
show good hit rates at forwarding speeds up to 
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1 Gb/s and payload cache sizes up to 1.4 MB. 


e Forwarded data exits the intermediary by the 
same network adapter that it arrived on. This 
allows the adapter to obtain the transmitted 
data from its payload cache instead of from 
the intermediary’s memory. Note that this 
does not require that the output link is the 
same as the input link, since many recent net- 
working products serve multiple links from the 
same adapter for redundancy or higher aggre- 
gate bandwidths. Payload caching provides 
a further motivation for multi-ported network 
adapters. 


e The NIC supports the payload cache buffer- 
ing policies and host interface outlined in Sec- 
tion 3. Our prototype uses a programmable 
Myrinet NIC, but the scheme generalizes eas- 
ily to a full range of devices including Ethernet 
and VI NICs with sufficient memory. 


While the payload caching idea is simple and intu- 
itive, it introduces a number of issues for its design, 
implementation, and performance. How large must 
a payload cache be before it is effective? What is 
the division of function between the host and the 
NIC for managing a payload cache? How does pay- 
load caching affect other aspects of the networking 
subsystem? How does payload caching behave un- 
der the networking protocols and scenarios used in 
practice? The rest of this paper addresses these 
questions. 


3 Design of Payload Caching 


This section outlines the interface between the host 
and the NIC for payload caching, and its role in the 
flow of data through the networking subsystem. 


The payload cache indexes a set of buffers resid- 
ing in NIC memory. The NIC uses these memory 
buffers to stage data transfers between host memory 
and the network link. For example, the NIC han- 
dles an incoming packet by reading it from the net- 
work link into an internal buffer, then using DMA 
to transmit the packet to a buffer in host memory. 
All NICs have sufficient internal buffer memory to 
stage transfers; payload caching requires that the 
NIC contain sufficient buffer memory to also serve 
as a cache. For simplicity, this section supposes that 
each packet is cached in its entirety in a single host 
buffer and a single NIC buffer, and that the payload 
cache is fully effective even if the host forwards only 
portions of each packet unmodified. Section 4 fills 


in important details of host and NIC buffering left 
unspecified in this section. 


The host and NIC coordinate use of the payload 
cache and cooperate to manage associations be- 
tween payload cache entries and host buffers. A key 
goal of our design is to allow the host — rather than 
the NIC — to efficiently manage the placement and 
eviction in the NIC’s payload cache. This simplifies 
the NIC and allows flexibility in caching policy for 
the host. 


Figure 2 depicts the flow of buffer states and control 
through the host’s networking subsystem. Figure 3 
gives the corresponding state transitions for the pay- 
load cache. The rest of this section refers to these 
two figures to explain interactions between the host 
and the NIC for payload caching. 


The dark horizontal bar at the top of Figure 2 repre- 
sents the boundary between the NIC and the host. 
We are concerned with four basic operations that 
cross this boundary in a typical host/NIC interface. 
The host initiates transmit and post receive opera- 
tions to send or receive packets. For example, the 
host network driver posts a receive by appending an 
operation descriptor to a NIC receive queue, speci- 
fying a host buffer to receive the data; the NIC de- 
livers an incoming packet header and payload by ini- 
tiating a DMA operation from NIC memory to the 
host buffer. In general, there are many outstand- 
ing receives at any given time, as the host driver 
attempts to provide the NIC with an adequate sup- 
ply of host buffers to receive the incoming packet 
stream. When a transmit or receive operation com- 
pletes, the NIC signals receive and transmit com- 
plete events to the host, to inform it that the NIC 
is finished filling or draining buffers for incoming or 
outgoing packets. 


Payload caching extends these basic interactions to 
enable the host to name NIC buffers in its com- 
mands to the NIC. This allows the host to directly 
control the payload cache and to track NIC buffers 
that have valid cached images of host buffers. To 
avoid confusion between host memory buffers and 
internal NIC buffers, we refer to NIC buffers as pay- 
load cache entries. For the remainder of this paper, 
any use of the term buffer refers to a host memory 
buffer, unless otherwise specified. 


Each payload cache entry is uniquely named by an 
entry ID. The host network driver specifies an entry 
ID of a NIC buffer to use for each host buffer in a 
newly posted transmit or receive. This allows the 
host to control which internal NIC buffers are used 
to stage transfers between host memory and the net- 
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Figure 2: The flow of host buffers and payload cache entries through the networking subsystem. 


work links. The NIC retains the data from each 
transfer in the corresponding entry until the host 
commands the NIC to reuse that entry for a subse- 
quent transfer. Thus each transfer effectively loads 
new data into the payload cache; the host main- 
tains an association between the host buffer and its 
payload cache entry as long as the entry’s cached 
image of the buffer remains valid. If the host then 
initiates a subsequent transmit from the same buffer 
without modifying the data, the host sets a field in 
the descriptor informing the NIC that it may trans- 
mit data cached in the specified entry rather than 
fetching the data from the host buffer using DMA. 
This is a payload cache hit. 


By specifying the entry ID for a transmit or receive, 
the host also controls eviction of data from the pay- 
load cache. This is because I/O through a payload 
cache entry may displace any data previously cached 
in the target entry. It is easy to see that most- 
recently-used (MRU) is the best replacement policy 
for the payload cache when the host forwards data in 
FIFO order. This is discussed further in Section 5.3. 


We use the following terminology for the states of 
payload cache entries and host buffers. An entry is 
valid if it holds a correct copy of some host buffer, 
else it is invalid. A host buffer is cached if some valid 
entry holds a copy of it in the payload cache, else 
it is uncached. An entry is bound if it is associated 
with a buffer, else it is free. A buffer is bound if 
it is associated with an entry, else it is unbound. 


A bound (buffer,entry) pair is pending if the host 
has posted a transmit or receive operation to the 
NIC specifying that pair and the operation has not 
yet completed. Note that a bound buffer may be 
uncached if it is pending. 


Initially, all entries are in the free state. The host 
driver maintains a pool of entry IDs for free payload 
cache entries, depicted by the cloud near the center 
of Figure 2. The driver draws from this pool of free 
entries to post new receives, and new transmits of 
uncached buffers. Before initiating the I/O, the op- 
erating system pins its buffers, binds them to the 
selected payload cache entries, and transitions the 
entries to the pending state. When the I/O com- 
pletes, the NIC notifies the host with a correspond- 
ing receive or transmit complete notification via an 
interrupt. A receive may complete without deposit- 
ing valid cacheable data into some buffer (e.g., if it 
is a short packet); in this case, the driver immedi- 
ately unbinds the entry and returns it to the free 
pool. Otherwise, the operating system delivers the 
received data to the application and adds the bound 
(buf fer,entry) pair to its bound entry pool, repre- 
sented by the cloud in the lower right of Figure 2. 


On a transmit, the driver considers whether each 
buffer holding the data to be transmitted is bound 
to a valid payload cache entry. If the buffer is un- 
bound, the driver selects a new payload cache entry 
from the free pool to stage the transfer from the 
buffer. If the buffer is already bound, this indicates 
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that the host is transmitting from the same buffer 
used in a previous transmit or receive, e.g., to for- 
ward the payload data to another destination. This 
yields a payload cache hit if the associated entry 
is valid. The host reuses the payload cache entry 
for the transmit, and sets a field in the operation 
descriptor indicating that the entry is still valid. 


After the transmit completes, the driver adds the 
entry and buffer pairing to the bound entry pool. 
Regardless of whether the transmit was a payload 
cache hit, the entry is now valid and bound to the 
host buffer used in the transmit. A subsequent 
transmit of the same data from the same buffer (e.g., 
as in a multicast) yields a payload cache hit. 


initial 






transmit receive complete 


(no payload) 






recycle/modify/uncache 
host buffer 






all transmits 


complete receive complete 


(payload) 


Figure 3: Payload cache entry states and transi- 
tions. 


Figure 3 summarizes the states and transitions for 
payload cache entries. Initially, all entries are in the 
free state at the top of the figure. If the driver posts 
a transmit or a receive on an unbound/uncached 
host buffer, it selects a free NIC payload cache entry 
to bind to the buffer and stage the transfer between 
the network link and host memory. This causes the 
selected entry to transition to the left-hand send- 
bound state for a pending transmit, or to the right- 
hand receive-bound state for a pending receive. 


In the send-bound and receive-bound states in 
Figure 3, the entry and buffer are bound with a 
pending I/O operation. For a transmit, the en- 
try is marked valid as soon as the transfer initi- 
ates; this allows subsequent transmits from the same 
buffer (e.g., for a multicast) to hit in the payload 
cache, but it assumes that the NIC processes pend- 
ing transmits in FIFO order. For a receive, the entry 
is marked valid only on completion of the received 


packet, and only if the received packet deposited 
cacheable data in the posted buffer (a short packet 
might not occupy all posted buffers). 


A valid payload cache entry transitions to the bot- 
tom host-bound state when the pending transmit 
or receive completes. In this state, the entry retains 
its association with the host buffer, and caches a 
valid image of the buffer left by the completed I/O. 
Subsequent transmits from the buffer in this state 
lead back to send-bound, yielding a payload cache 
hit. 


Once a binding is established between a host buffer 
and a valid payload cache entry (the host-bound 
state in Figure 3, and the bottom cloud in Figure 2), 
the operating system may break the binding and 
invalidate the payload cache entry. This returns the 
payload cache entry to the free pool, corresponding 
to the initial host-unbound state in Figure 3, or 
to the top cloud in Figure 2. This system must take 
this transition in the following cases: 


e The system delivers the payload data to some 
application, which subsequently modifies the 
data, invalidating the associated payload cache 
entry. 


e The system links the data buffer into the sys- 
tem file cache, and a process subsequently mod- 
ifies it, e.g., using a write system call. 


e The system releases the buffer and recycles the 
memory for some other purpose. 


e The system determines that the cached entry 
is not useful, e.g., it does not intend to forward 
the data. 


e There are no free payload cache entries, and 
the driver must evict a bound entry in order to 
post a new transmit or receive operation. 


The payload cache module exports an interface to 
higher levels of the OS kernel to release or invalidate 
a cache entry for these cases. In all other respects 
payload caching is hidden in the NIC driver and is 
transparent to upper layers of the operating system. 


4 Implementation 


This section describes a prototype implementation 
of payload caching using Myrinet, a programmable 
high-speed network interface. It extends the design 
overview in the previous section with details relating 
to the operating system buffering policies. 
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pc-_receive_bind(physaddr) 
pce-_send_bind(physaddr) 


pc_receive_complete(physaddr) 
pc-_send_complete(physaddr) 


pc-_invalidate_binding(physaddr) 


pc_advise(physaddr, options) 


Invalidate old binding if present, and bind the replacement 
If the buffer is cached on the adapter, use existing binding, 


If this is the last outstanding send, the cache entry is now 
valid/bound. 


Payload Cache Management (exported to operating system) 

Invalidate the payload cache entry bound to this physical 
address; the entry is now host_unbound. 

Advise the payload cache manager to increase or decrease 
the payload cache entries priority. 








Table 1: Payload Cache module APIs for the network driver and OS kernel. 


We implemented payload caching as an extension to 
Trapeze [1, 4], a firmware program for Myrinet, and 
associated Trapeze driver software for the FreeBSD 
operating system. The host-side payload cache 
module is implemented by 1600 lines of new code 
alongside a Trapeze device support package below 
the driver itself. While our prototype implemen- 
tation is Myrinet-specific, the payload caching idea 
applies to Gigabit Ethernet and other network in- 
terfaces. 


Our prototype integrates payload caching with 
FreeBSD extensions for zero-copy TCP/IP network- 
ing [5]. This system uses page remapping to move 
the data between applications and the operating 
system kernel through the socket interface, avoid- 
ing data copying in many common cases. This al- 
lows us to explore the benefit of payload caching for 
intermediaries whose performance is not dominated 
by superfluous copying overhead. Copy avoidance 
also simplifies the payload cache implementation be- 
cause forwarded data is transmitted from the same 
physical host buffer used to receive it. Thus there 
is at most one host buffer bound to each payload 
cache entry. 


The ‘Trapeze network interface supports page 
remapping for TCP/IP networking by separating 
protocol headers from data payloads, and depositing 
payloads in page-aligned host payload buffers allo- 
cated from a pool of VM page frames by the driver. 
The payload caching prototype manages a simple 
one-to-one mapping of bound payload cache entries 
with cached host memory page frames; the buffer 
bound to each payload cache entry is identified by 
a simple physical address. 


Any modification to a cached buffer page in the host 
invalidates the associated payload cache entry, if 
any. Page protections may be used to trap buffer 
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updates in user space. Note, however, that changes 
or reconstruction of packet headers does not inval- 
idate the cache entries for the packet payload. For 
example, a Web server accessing files from an NFS 
file server and sending them out over an HTTP con- 
nection may use the payload cache effectively. 


4.1 Payload Cache Module 


Table 1 shows the interface exported by the pay- 
load cache module (pcache) to the Trapeze net- 
work driver and upper kernel layers. When the 
driver posts a transmit or receive, it invokes the 
pc_receive_bind or pc_send_bind routine in pcache to 
check the binding state of the target host buffer 
frames, and establish bindings to payload cache en- 
tries if necessary. The pcache module maintains a 
pcache entry table storing the physical address of 
the buffer bound to each entry, if any, and a bind- 
ing table storing an entry ID for each frame of host 
memory. If a posted buffer frame is not yet bound 
to an entry, pcache finds a free entry or a suitable 
bound entry to evict. 


When asend or receive completes, the driver invokes 
the pcache pc_send_complete or pc_receive_.complete 
routine. If there are no more pending I/O opera- 
tions on an entry, and the recently completed I/O 
left the entry with valid data, then pcache transi- 
tions the entry to the host-bound state, shown 
earlier in Figure 3. 


The pcache module exports routines called 
pc_invalidate_binding and pc_advise to the upper 
layers of the operating system kernel. The kernel 
uses these to invalidate a payload cache entry when 
its bound buffer is modified, or to inform pcache 
that the cached data is or is not valuable. For 
example, the OS may call pc_advise to mark an 
entry as an eviction candidate if its payload will 
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not be forwarded. 





Figure 4: Queues for payload caching and replace- 
ment. 


The prototype gives eviction priority to data that 
has been received but not yet transmitted. Any 
payload cache entry that is not pending resides on 
one of three replacement queues: unbound (free), 
priority, and victim. Figure 4 shows the movement 
of payload cache entries between these queues and 
the NIC send/receive queues. Entries for completed 
sends move to the victim queue, while entries for 
completed receives move to the priority queue. En- 
tries on either victim or priority transition to the 
unbound queue if they are invalidated or demoted 
by pe_advise. An evicted entry may come from any 
of these queues, in the following preference order: 
unbound, victim, priority. 


Note that pcache manages the payload cache en- 
tirely within the host, including invalidation and re- 
placement. Support for payload caching on the NIC 
is trivial. The host piggybacks all payload cache di- 
rectives on other commands to the NIC (transmit 
and post receive), so payload caching imposes no 
measurable device or I/O overhead. 


4.2 Direct Forwarding 


In normal forwarding operation, a payload caching 
host receives control and payload from the NIC, but 
transmits only headers across the I/O bus, sending 
forwarded payloads from the cache. For interme- 
diaries that do not access most payloads — such 
as protocol translators, multicast nodes, or content 
switches — a natural progression is to extend the 
separation of control and payload data paths. In 
this case the NIC only passes control headers to the 
host, not data payloads. We term this configuration 
DIRECT forwarding (in contrast to PCACHE forward- 
ing). Our prototype supports DIRECT forwarding 
mode with a small extension to the NIC firmware 
and a small change to the pcache module and driver. 
Payload cache entry management does not change. 


Experimental results in Section 5 show that DIRECT 
enables forwarding at link speeds, limited only by 
the CPU overhead for the forwarding logic. How- 
ever, a pure DIRECT policy is appropriate only when 
the payload cache is adequately sized for the link or 
if the send rate is held below the level that overflows 
the cache. This is because evictions in a DIRECT 
payload cache discard the packet data, forcing the 
driver to drop any packet that misses in the payload 
cache in DIRECT mode. 


Section 5.5 shows that TCP congestion control 
adapts to automatically deliver maximum allowable 
bandwidth through a DIRECT forwarder with very 
low miss rates in the presence of these packet drops. 
Even so, DIRECT is narrowly useful as implemented 
in our prototype. It would be possible to enhance 
its generality by extending the NIC to DMA direct- 
cached payloads to the host before eviction or on de- 
mand. Another alternative might be to extend the 
NIC to adaptively revert from DIRECT to PCACHE 
as it comes under load. We have not implemented 
these extensions in our prototype, but our imple- 
mentation is sufficient to show the potential perfor- 
mance benefit from these more general approaches. 


5 Payload Caching Performance 


This section explores the effectiveness of the payload 
caching prototype for a simple kernel-based forward- 
ing proxy. The results show the effect of payload 
caching on forwarding latency and bandwidth for 
TCP streams and UDP packet flows, varying the 
payload cache size, number of concurrent streams, 
packet size, and per-packet processing costs in the 
forwarding host CPU. 


While the hit rate in the payload cache directly af- 
fects the increase in throughput and decrease in la- 
tency, it is not simply a function of cache size or re- 
placement policy. Understanding the interplay be- 
tween payload caching and forwarder behavior al- 
lows us to establish “real-world” performance under 
a variety of scenarios. 


5.1 Experimental Setup 


We ran all experiments using Dell PowerEdge 4400 
systems on a Trapeze/Myrinet network. The Dell 
4400 has a 733 MHz Intel Xeon CPU (32KB Ll 
cache, 256KB L2 cache), a ServerWorks ServerSet 
III LE chipset, and 2-way interleaved RAM. End 
systems use M2M-PCI64B Myrinet adapters with 
66 MHz LANai-7 processors. The forwarder uses 
a more powerful pre-production prototype Myrinet 
2000 NIC with a 132 MHz LANai-9 processor, which 
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15KB || 82.31ps 153.86)s 


PCACHE | DIRECT 
140.1l5us | 131.58 


4 KB 108.36js 224.68ps 
159.2ps 326.88 Us 


191.68us | 173.71ps 
285.94ys | 260.74ys 


Table 2: One-way latency of UDP packets through an intermediary. 


does not saturate at the forwarding bandwidths 
achieved with payload caching. The Myrinet 2000 
NIC on the forwarder uses up to 1.4 MB of its 
onboard RAM as a payload cache in our experi- 
ments. All NICs, running Trapeze firmware en- 
hanced for payload caching, are connected to PCI 
slots matched to the 1 Gb/s network speed. Since 
the links are bidirectional, the bus may constrain 
forwarding bandwidth. 


All nodes run FreeBSD 4.0 kernels. The forward- 
ing proxy software used in these experiments con- 
sists of a set of extensions to an IP firewall module 
in the FreeBSD network stack. The forwarder in- 
tercepts TCP traffic to a designated virtual IP ad- 
dress and port, and queues it for a kernel thread 
that relays the traffic for each connection to a se- 
lected end node. Note that the forwarder acts as an 
intermediary for the TCP connection between the 
end nodes, rather than maintaining separate con- 
nections to each end node. In particular, the for- 
warder does no high-level protocol processing for 
TCP or UDP other than basic header recognition 
and header rewriting to hide the identity of the 
endpoints from each other using Network Address 
Translation (NAT). This software provides a ba- 
sic forwarding mechanism for an efficient host-based 
content switch or load-balancing cluster front end. 
It is equivalent to the kernel-based forwarding sup- 
ported for application-level proxies by TCP splic- 
ing [8]. 

To generate network traffic through the forwarder 
we used netperf version 2.1pl3, a standard tool 
for benchmarking TCP/IP networking performance, 
and Flowgen, a network traffic generator from the 
DiRT project at UNC. 


5.2 Latency 


Table 2 gives the latency for one-way UDP trans- 
fers with packet sizes of 1500 bytes, 4KB, and 8KB. 
Interposing a forwarding intermediary imposes la- 
tency penalties ranging from 86% for 1500-byte 
packets to 105% for 8KB packets. Payload caching 
(PCACHE) reduces this latency penalty modestly, re- 
ducing forwarding latency by 8% for 1500-byte pack- 
ets, 14% for 4KB packets, and 12% for 8KB pack- 
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ets. Direct forwarding (DIRECT) reduces forwarding 
latency further: the total latency improvement for 
DIRECT is 14% for 1500-byte packets, 22% for 4KB 
packets, and 20% for 8KB packets. 


This experiment yields a payload cache hit for ev- 
ery forwarded packet, regardless of cache size. The 
resulting latency savings stems from reduced I/O 
bus crossings in the forwarder. PCACHE elimi- 
nates the I/O bus crossing on transmit, and DIRECT 
eliminates bus crossings on both transmit and re- 
ceive. For all experiments the NIC uses a store- 
and-forward buffering policy, so I/O bus latencies 
are additive. 


Propagation delays are higher in wide-area net- 
works, so the relative latency penalty of a forward- 
ing intermediary is lower. Therefore, the relative 
latency benefit from payload caching is also lower. 


5.3. Payload Cache Size and Hit Rate 


The next experiment explores the role of the for- 
warder’s packet processing overhead on payload 
cache hit rates across a range of cache sizes. It yields 
insight into the amount of NIC memory needed to 
achieve good payload cache hit rates under various 
conditions. 


The NIC deposits incoming packets into host mem- 
ory as fast as the I/O bus and NIC resources al- 
low, generating interrupts to notify the host CPU 
of packet arrival. In FreeBSD, the NIC driver’s re- 
ceiver interrupt handler directly invokes the IP in- 
put processing routine for all new incoming pack- 
ets; this runs the protocol and places the received 
data on an input queue for delivery to an applica- 
tion. Incoming packets may accumulate on these 
input queues if the forwarder CPU cannot keep up 
with the incoming traffic, or if the incoming traffic 
is bursty. This is because the NIC may interrupt 
the application for service from the driver as more 
packets arrive. 


The behavior of these queues largely determines the 
hit rates in the payload cache. Consider our sim- 
ple forwarder example. The forwarder application 
runs as a thread within the kernel, and the network 
driver’s incoming packet handler may interrupt it. 
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Figure 5: Forwarder queue size and hit rate for a 25 MB/s (200 Mb/s) stream of 4KB UDP packets. Each 
line shows results for a given effective payload cache size across a range of per-packet forwarding overheads 


on the z-axis. 


As the driver consumes each incoming packet ac- 
cepted by the NIC, it allocates a new host buffer 
and payload cache entry to post a new receive so 
the NIC may accept another incoming packet. Un- 
der ideal conditions the driver simply allocates from 
unused entries released as the forwarder consumes 
packets from its input queue and forwards their pay- 
loads. However, suppose traffic bursts or process- 
ing delays cause packets to accumulate on the in- 
put queue, awaiting forwarding. Since each buffered 
packet consumes space in the payload cache, this 
forces pcache to replace payload cache entries for 
packets that have not yet been forwarded, reducing 
the hit rate. 


It is easy to see that under MRU replacement the 
payload cache hit rate for the forwarder will roughly 
equal the percentage of the buffered packet payloads 
that fit in the payload cache. Once an MRU cache is 
full, any new entries are immediately evicted. With 
FIFO forwarding, every buffered payload that found 
space in the cache on arrival ultimately yields one 
hit when it is forwarded; every other buffered pay- 
load ultimately yields one miss. Thus the average 
hit rate can be found by determining the average 
forwarder queue length — the number of payloads 
buffered for forwarding in the host — and dividing 
into the payload cache size. Note that MRU is the 
optimal behavior in this case because there can be 
no benefit to replacing an older cached payload with 
a newer one until the older one has been forwarded. 


Queuing theory predicts these forwarder queue 
lengths under common conditions, as a function of 


forwarder CPU overhead (per-packet CPU service 
demand) or CPU utilization. This experiment il- 
lustrates this behavior empirically, and also shows 
an interesting feedback effect of payload caching. 
We added a configurable per-packet CPU demand 
to the forwarder thread, and measured forwarder 
queue lengths and payload cache hit rate under a 
25 MB/s (200 Mb/s) load of 4KB UDP packets. 
We used the UNC Flowgen tool to generate poisson- 
distributed interarrival gaps for even queue behay- 
ior. This allows us to explore the basic relationship 
between CPU demand and payload cache hit rate 
without the “noise” of the burstier packet arrivals 
common in practice. 


The left-hand graph of Figure 5 shows the average 
number of packets queued in the intermediary as a 
function of the CPU demand. We ran several ex- 
periments varying the effective payload cache size, 
the number of payload cache entries not reserved 
for pending receives. As expected, the queues grow 
rapidly as the CPU approaches saturation. In this 
case, the OS kernel bounds the input packet queue 
length at 400 packets; beyond this point the IP in- 
put routine drops incoming packets at the input 
queue. This figure also shows that the queues grow 
more slowly for large payload cache sizes. Queuing 
theory also predicts this effect: hits in the payload 
cache reduce the effective service demand for each 
packet by freeing up cycles in the I/O bus and mem- 
ory system. 


The right-hand graph of Figure 5 shows the aver- 
age payload cache hit rate for the same runs. At 
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low service demands, all packets buffered in the for- 
warder fit in the payload cache, yielding hit rates 
near 100%. As the forwarder queue lengths increase, 
a smaller share of the packet queue fits in the pay- 
load cache, and hit rates fall rapidly. As expected, 
the hit rate for each experiment is approximated by 
the portion of the packet queue that fits in the pay- 
load cache. 


This experiment shows that a megabyte-range pay- 
load cache yields good hit rates if the CPU is power- 
ful enough to handle its forwarding load without ap- 
proaching saturation. As it turns out, this property 
is independent of bandwidth; if CPU power scales 
with link rates then payload caching will yield sim- 
ilar hit rates at much higher bandwidths. On the 
other hand, payload caching is not effective if the 
CPU runs close to its capacity, but this case is un- 
desirable anyway because queueing delays in the in- 
termediary impose high latency. 


5.4 UDP Forwarding Bandwidth 
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Figure 6: UDP forwarding bandwidth with PCACHE 
and DIRECT, for MTUs of 56KB, 8KB, and 1500 
bytes. 


The next experiment shows the bandwidth benefits 
of payload caching for netperf UDP packet flows. 
Figure 6 shows delivered UDP forwarding band- 
width as a function of input traffic rate for packet 
sizes of 1500 bytes, 8KB, and 56KB. The payload 
cache size is fixed at 1.4 MB. Bandwidth is measured 
as the number of bytes arriving at the receiver per 
unit of time. For these experiments, smaller packet 
sizes saturate the CPU at modest bandwidths; since 
UDP has no congestion control, the saturated inter- 
mediary drops many packets off of its input queues, 
but only after consuming resources to accept them. 
This livelock causes a significant drop in delivered 
bandwidth beyond saturation. 
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With 1500-byte packets, packet handling costs 
quickly saturate the forwarder’s CPU, limiting for- 
warding bandwidth to 29 MB/s. PCACHE improves 
peak forwarding bandwidth by 35% to 40 MB/s. 
In this case, the benefit from PCACHE stems pri- 
marily from reduced memory bandwidth demand to 
forward each packet, as hits in the payload cache 
reduce the number of bytes transmitted from host 
memory. 


The 8KB packets reduce packet handling costs per 
byte of data transferred, easing the load on the 
CPU. In this case, the CPU and the I/O bus are 
roughly in balance, and both are close to saturation 
at the peak forwarding rate of 48 MB/s. PCACHE 
improves the peak forwarding bandwidth by 75% to 
84 MB/s due to reduced load on the I/O bus and 
on the forwarder’s memory. 


With 56KB packets, forwarding performance is lim- 
ited only by the I/O bus. The base forwarding rate 
is roughly one-half the I/O bus bandwidth at 60 
MB/s, since each payload crosses the bus twice. 
With PCACHE, the forwarding bandwidth doubles 
to 110 MB/s, approaching the full I/O bus band- 
width. This shows that payload caching yields the 
largest benefit when the I/O bus is the bottleneck 
resource, since it cuts bus utilization by half under 
ideal conditions. A faster CPU would show a similar 
result at smaller packet sizes. Note that for 56KB 
packets the forwarding rate never falls from its peak. 
This is because the CPU is not saturated; since the 
I/O bus is the bottleneck resource, the input rate 
at the forwarder is limited by link-level flow control 
on the Myrinet network. This is the only significant 
respect in which our experiments are not represen- 
tative of more typical IP networking technologies. 


The DIRECT policy reduces memory and I/O bus 
bandwidth demands further, and sustains much 
higher bandwidth across all packet sizes. At 1500 
bytes, DIRECT reduces CPU load further than 
PCACHE, yielding a peak forwarding bandwidth of 
60 MB/s. DirEcT can forward at a full 1 Gb/s for 
a 56KB packet size, with the CPU load at 20% and 
the I/O bus mostly idle for use by other devices. 
However, a payload cache miss affects bandwidth 
much more for DIRECT than for PCACHE, since a 
miss results in a packet drop. In these experiments, 
DIRECT suffered a 22% miss rate for a 100 MB/s 
input rate with 8KB MTU. The next section shows 
that TCP congestion control adapts to throttle the 
send rate when packets are dropped, yielding the 
best bandwidth and high hit rates for DIRECT. 
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Figure 7: TCP bandwidth improvements with PCACHE and DIRECT for MTUs of 8KB and 1500 bytes, as a 


function of effective payload cache size up to 1.4 MB. 


5.5 TCP Forwarding 


We now show the effectiveness of payload caching 
for fast forwarding of TCP streams. For this ex- 
periment, we used netperf on four clients to initi- 
ate sixteen simultaneous TCP streams to a single 
server through a forwarding intermediary, with the 
interface Maximum Transmission Unit (MTU) con- 
figured to 1500 bytes or 8KB (Jumbo frames). 


Figure 7 shows the resulting aggregate bandwidth 
and payload cache hit rate as a function of effec- 
tive payload cache size. The graph does not show 
forwarding bandwidths without payload caching, 
since they are constant at the throughputs achieved 
with the smallest payload cache sizes. These base 
throughputs are 30 MB/s (240 Mb/s) with 1500- 
byte MTUs and 55 MB/s (440 Mb/s) with 8KB 
MTUs. 


Using PCACHE, aggregate TCP bandwidth through 
the forwarder rises steadily as the payload cache size 
increases. With 1500-byte MTUs, payload caching 
improves bandwidth by 56% from 30 MB/s to a 
peak rate of 47 MB/s. With 8KB MTUs, pay- 
load caching improves bandwidth by 60% from 55 
MB/s to 88 MB/s at the 1.4 MB payload cache size. 
It is interesting to note that these bandwidths are 
slightly higher than the peak bandwidths measured 
with UDP flows. This is because TCP’s congestion 
control policy throttles the sender on packet drops. 
We measured slightly lower peak bandwidths for a 
single TCP stream; for example, a single stream 
with 8KB MTUs yields a peak bandwidth of 85 
MB/s through a payload caching forwarder. 


The right-hand graph in Figure 7 shows the payload 
cache hit rates for the same runs. Hit rates for the 
PCACHE runs rise steadily as the payload cache size 
increases, driving forwarding bandwidth up. For 
this experiment a megabyte of payload cache is suf- 
ficient to yield 100% hit ratios for all experiments. 


Using direct forwarding (DIRECT) yields even higher 
peak bandwidths. A direct forwarder handles traffic 
at a full gigabit per second with 8KB MTUs, despite 
its I/O bus limitation. It might seem anomalous 
that bandwidth rises with larger cache sizes, even as 
the hit rate appears to be pegged at 100% even with 
small sizes. This effect occurs because all payload 
cache misses under DIRECT result in packet drops. 
Although a very small number of misses actually 
occur, they are sufficient to allow TCP’s conges- 
tion control policy to quickly converge on the peak 
bandwidth achievable for a given cache size. With 
PCACHE, a payload cache miss only increases for- 
warding cost for an individual packet, which alone 
is not sufficient to cause TCP to throttle back un- 
til a queue overflows, forcing a packet drop. In all 
of our experiments, TCP congestion control policies 
automatically adjusted the send rate to induce peak 
performance from a payload caching forwarder. 


6 Related Work 


This section sets payload caching in context with 
complementary work sharing similar goals. Related 
techniques include peer-to-peer DMA, TCP splic- 
ing, and copy avoidance. 


Like payload caching, peer-to-peer DMA is a tech- 
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nique that reduces data movement across the I/O 
bus for forwarding intermediaries. Data moves di- 
rectly from the input device to the output de- 
vice without indirecting through the host memory. 
Peer-to-peer DMA has been used to construct scal- 
able host-based IP routers in the Atomic project 
at USC/ISI [18], the Suez router at SUNYSB [16], 
and Spine at UW [11]. The Spine project also ex- 
plores transferring the forwarded payload directly 
from the ingress NIC to the egress NIC across an 
internal Myrinet interconnect in a scalable router. 
Like DIRECT payload caching, this avoids both I/O 
bus crossings on each NIC’s host, reducing CPU 
load as well. In contrast to peer-to-peer DMA, pay- 
load caching assumes that the ingress link and the 
egress link share device buffers, i.e., they are the 
same link or they reside on the same NIC. While 
payload caching and peer-to-peer DMA both for- 
ward each payload with a single bus crossing, pay- 
load caching allows the host to examine the data and 
possibly modify the headers. Peer-to-peer DMA as- 
sumes that the host does not examine the data; if 
this is the case then DIRECT payload caching can 
eliminate all bus crossings. 


TCP splicing [8] is used in user-level forwarding in- 
termediaries such as TCP gateways, proxies [17], 
and host-based redirecting switches [6]. A TCP 
splice efficiently bridges separate TCP connections 
held by the intermediary to the data producer and 
consumer. ‘Typically, the splicing forwarder per- 
forms minimal processing beyond the IP layer, and 
simply modifies the source, destination, sequence 
numbers, and checksum fields in each TCP header 
before forwarding it. A similar technique has also 
been used in content switches [3], in which the port 
controller performs the sequence number transla- 
tion. Once a TCP splice is performed, the data 
movement is similar to the NAT forwarding inter- 
mediary used in our experiments. 


The primary goal of TCP splicing is to avoid copy- 
ing forwarded data within the host. Similarly, many 
other techniques reduce copy overhead for network 
communication (e.g., Fbufs [7], I/O-Lite [15], and 
other approaches surveyed in [5]). These techniques 
are complementary to payload caching, which is de- 
signed to reduce overhead from unnecessary I/O bus 
transfers. 


7 Conclusion 


Data in the Internet is often forwarded through in- 
termediaries as it travels from server to client. As 
network speeds advance, the trend in Web archi- 
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tecture and other large-scale data delivery systems 
is towards increasing redirection through network 
intermediaries, including firewalls, protocol trans- 
lators, caching proxies, redirecting switches, mul- 
ticasting overlay networks, and servers backed by 
network storage. 


Payload caching is a technique that reduces the 
overhead of data forwarding, while retaining the 
flexibility of host-based architectures for network 
intermediaries. By intelligently managing a cache 
of data payloads on the network adapter (NIC), 
the host can improve forwarding bandwidth and la- 
tency. 


This paper shows how to incorporate payload 
caching into Unix-based frameworks for high-speed 
TCP/IP networking. It shows the interface between 
the host and the NIC and the new host functions to 
manage the payload cache. A key feature of our sys- 
tem is that the host controls all aspects of payload 
cache management and replacement, simplifying the 
NIC and allowing the host to use application knowl- 
edge to derive the best benefit from the cache. The 
NIC support for our payload caching architecture is 
straightforward, and we hope that future commer- 
cial NICs will support it. 


Experimental results from the prototype show that 
payload caching and the direct forwarding extension 
improve forwarding bandwidth through host-based 
intermediaries by 40% to 60% under realistic scenar- 
ios, or up to 100% under ideal conditions. TCP con- 
gestion control automatically induces peak forward- 
ing bandwidth from payload caching intermediaries. 
These bandwidth improvements were measured us- 
ing effective payload cache sizes in the one-megabyte 
range on a gigabit-per-second network. 


8 Availability 


For more information please visit the website at 
http://www.cs.duke.edu/ari/trapeze. 
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Abstract 


The rapid growth of the Internet has made IP addresses a 
scarce resource. To get around this problem, today and 
in the foreseeable future, networks will be deployed with 
reusable-IP addresses (a.k.a. private-IP addresses) or IPv6 
addresses. The Internet is therefore evolving into a collec- 
tion of networks of heterogeneous address spaces. Such de- 
velopment jeopardizes the fundamental bi-directional con- 
nectivity property of the Internet. 

The problem is that, without IP addresses, non-IP hosts 
(i.e. reusable-IP or IPv6 hosts) cannot be directly addressed 
by IP hosts, making it impossible for IP hosts to initiate 
connections to them. To solve this problem, we propose a 
network layer waypoint (3rd-party network agent) service 
called AVES. The key idea is to virtualize non-IP hosts by 
a set of IP addresses assigned to waypoints. The waypoints 
then act as relays to connect IP hosts to non-IP hosts. This 
scheme allows every IP host to simultaneously connect to 
as many non-IP hosts as the number of waypoint IP ad- 
dresses. Therefore high connectivity is achieved by AVES 
even when a small number of IP addresses are used. Un- 
like other known solutions, AVES can provide general con- 
nectivity and does not require any change to existing IP 
hosts or IP network routers for easy deployment. We have 
implemented and deployed an AVES prototype system at 
CMU. A wide range of applications have been shown to 
work seamlessly with AVES. Details of our implementa- 
tion’s design, performance and limitations are discussed. 


1 Introduction 


The Internet was originally conceived as a homogeneous 
global network in which all hosts would implement the net- 
work protocol Internet Protocol version 4 (IP or IPv4) [20], 
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Figure 1: (a) Heterogeneous address spaces (b) IPv6 dual-stack 
strategy 


have globally unique unicast IP addresses for identification 
and routing purposes, and could freely communicate with 
each other. But as the Internet evolves, it is becoming a 
heterogeneous network (as depicted in Figure I(a)). In the 
process, bi-directional connectivity between hosts is lost. 
That is, given a pair of hosts, sometimes a connection can 
be established only if it is initiated by a particular side, and 
sometimes a connection cannot be established at all. 

The root of the problem is that with the rapid growth of 
the Internet and the inefficient utilization of the IP address 
space, it has become clear that the relatively small 32-bit 
address space defined by IP is insufficient. The danger of 
exhausting the IP address space has prompted the Internet 
Assigned Numbers Authority (IANA) to conserve the re- 
maining IP address space. This has resulted in two impor- 
tant development trends. 

First, to get around the IP address shortage problem, it 
is increasingly common for networks ranging from large 
corporate networks to small home networks to be deployed 
using reusable-IP addresses.! By connecting a reusable- 


'Reusable-IP addresses are the network prefixes 10/8, 172.16/12 and 
192.168/16 [21]. We use the term “reusable-IP addresses” instead of the 
more conventional “private-IP addresses” to distinguish from another use 
of these addresses to build private 1P networks that are intentionally made 
inaccessible to the public Internet. 
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IP network to the IP Internet through a Network Address 
Translation (NAT) [25] gateway, uni-directional connec- 
tivity to the IP Internet is provided. That is, in general, 
reusable-IP hosts can initiate connections to IP hosts but 
not vice versa. Moreover, between two reusable-IP hosts 
belonging to different networks, there is generally no con- 
nectivity. Thus, hosts inside reusable-IP networks are not 
first-class Internet entities. 


Second, as a long term solution, the IETF has designed 
the Internet Protocol version 6 (IPv6) [4] which defines 
an enormous 128-bit address space. Ideally, all new net- 
works should now be deployed using IPv6, and all existing 
IP and reusable-IP networks should be upgraded to IPv6. 
However, since upgrading to IPv6 is a gradual process, IP 
and reusable-IP networks will remain in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. In addition, although new IPv6 networks can be fully 
compatible with IP when the dual-stack transition mecha- 
nism [8] is used, to achieve full transparency, every IPv6 
host must be assigned an IP address and essentially behave 
as both an IPv6 and an IP host simultaneously as shown in 
Figure 1(b). Obviously, for many IPv6 network operators, 
this is simply not a viable option. Thus, a significant por- 
tion of IPv6 networks will likely be deployed as IPv6-only 
networks, and they will only have uni-directional connec- 
tivity to the IP Internet via Network Address Translation - 
Protocol Translation (NAT-PT) [27] gateways similar to the 
reusable-IP network scenario. 


These development trends clearly indicate that the Inter- 
net today and in the foreseeable future will be a heteroge- 
neous network composed of IP, IPv6 and reusable-IP ad- 
dress spaces as shown in Figure I(a), and the fundamen- 
tal bi-directional connectivity property of the Internet has 
been destroyed. In this environment, many common appli- 
cations are no longer usable. Recent interest in peer-to-peer 
applications has raised awareness of this problem because 
under these applications there is no longer a distinction be- 
tween client versus server and bi-directional connectivity is 
crucial. An important challenge is: How can the lost con- 
nectivity in this heterogeneous environment be restored to 
as high a degree as possible? The obvious difficulty is that, 
without IP addresses, non-IP hosts (i.e. reusable-IP or IPv6 
hosts) cannot be directly addressed by IP hosts, therefore IP 
hosts cannot initiate connections to non-IP hosts directly. 
Any general solution to this problem must therefore allow 
a non-IP host to be identified by an identifier other than an 
IP address, and the identifier must be mapped to the actual 
non-IP host during communication. 


To date, no known solution to this problem can pro- 
vide general bi-directional connectivity and at the same 
time be deployed easily. Of the known solutions, which 
are discussed in Section 7, some are specific to one appli- 
cation (e.g. HTTP virtual hosting), some are application 
independent but require per application manual configura- 
tions and cannot provide general bi-directional connectiv- 
ity (e.g. port forwarding), and some can provide general 
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bi-directional connectivity but require upgrades to existing 
IP hosts or IP network edge routers (e.g. SOCKS-based 
proposal). In practice, these upgrades to existing IP hosts 
or IP network edge routers are either too daunting to carry 
out, or there is no incentive to carry them out in the first 
place because they are aimed to benefit non-IP hosts and 
do not directly benefit existing IP hosts and networks. 


In this paper, our aim is to design a solution that not only 
provides general bi-directional connectivity but also re- 
quires as little upgrades to existing software and hardware 
as possible. To achieve this goal, we propose a network 
layer waypoint service called AVES. Waypoints are 3rd- 
party network agents. The key idea is to virtualize non-IP 
hosts by a set of IP addresses assigned to waypoints. In this 
approach, we use DNS [15] names as identifiers for non- 
IP hosts and dynamically bind non-IP hosts to waypoint 
IP addresses during DNS name resolution in a connection- 
initiator-specific fashion. The waypoints then act as relays 
to connect IP hosts to non-IP hosts through AVES-aware 
NAT gateways.” This scheme allows every IP host to si- 
multaneously connect to as many non-IP hosts as the num- 
ber of waypoint IP addresses. As a result, high connectiv- 
ity is achieved even when a small number of IP addresses 
are used. The internetworking heterogeneity is handled by 
the waypoints, no upgrade to existing IP hosts or IP net- 
work routers is required, making non-intrusive deployment 
of AVES possible. This approach is unique because it ad- 
dresses an internetworking problem without changing the 
network layer of existing systems besides the NAT gate- 
ways. 


It is important to note that AVES is optimized for de- 
ployment and is not perfect in every regard. In particular, 
AVES trades performance for deployability. It turns out 
that, since the binding of non-IP hosts to waypoint IP ad- 
dresses during DNS name resolution is the critical step, the 
more control we have over the local DNS servers used by 
IP initiators, the better AVES can perform. However, in the 
extreme case where we have no control over the local DNS 
servers, AVES still provides the same connectivity but at 
the cost of lowered performance. 


In Section 2, we further motivate the heterogeneous ad- 
dress space connectivity problem with a case study and pre- 
cisely formulate the problem. We present the design of 
AVES in Section 3, and discuss its connectivity and de- 
ployability properties in Section 4. We have implemented 
a complete prototype of AVES on Linux and the details are 
presented in Section 5. In Section 6, we discuss key con- 
cerns about AVES such as application compatibility, scal- 
ability, and security. Finally, we discuss related work in 
Section 7 and summarize the paper in Section 8. 


Note that no known solution can provide general bi-directional con- 
nectivity without extending the functionality of the NAT gateway. How- 
ever, since the operator of a NAT gateway has incentives to perform the 
upgrade, deployment should not be hindered. 
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Table 1: Taxonomy of address space connectivity 


2 Case Study and Problem Formulation 


To further motivate the need for bi-directional connectiv- 
ity across heterogeneous address spaces, let us consider the 
DSL service at CMU. In April 1999, CMU began offer- 
ing an internal DSL service that allowed users to obtain 
as many IP addresses as needed. Twenty months later, 
the 2000 IP addresses allocated to the service were ex- 
hausted. To conserve IP addresses, today only one stati- 
cally assigned and one dynamically assigned IP address is 
provided per DSL line. 

The situation has driven many of our DSL users to be- 
gin using NAT to get around the address allocation prob- 
lem. Unfortunately with NAT, bi-directional connectivity is 
lost. This drastically affects the user’s computing activities 
because fundamentally the university environment is not a 
pure client-server environment and bi-directional connec- 
tivity is critical. Although the DSL user will still be able 
to browse the web from home and access campus comput- 
ing resources, she will not be able to remote login directly 
to her home computers using ssh or telnet. She also 
will not be able to host her own web servers or ftp servers 
on her home computers to distribute documents like digital 
videos and photos. When she is accessing campus com- 
puting resources from home, she also will not be able to 
bring up X Windows applications on her home computers 
(unless ssh X Windows connection forwarding is used). 
Many popular peer-to-peer applications also break down. 
For example, when both parties are behind NAT gateways, 
the popular music sharing software Napster will not work. 

In Section 7, we discuss a simple port number forward- 
ing work-around that can partially address these problems. 
However, this work-around works in the transport layer, re- 
quires per application manual configurations, and the con- 
nectivity achieved is unacceptable as only one home com- 
puter per port number can accept in-bound connections. In 
contrast, as we shall see, AVES is capable of allowing DSL 
users who deployed NAT gateways to fully regain all the 
above lost capabilities. 


2.1 Heterogeneous Address Space 
Connectivity Problem 


In the foreseeable future, three types of address spaces will 
coexist in the Internet, they are IP, IPv6, and reusable-IP. 
Table | describes the connectivity between all combina- 
tions of the three address space types. In a connection, 
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Figure 2: Out-bound connectivity via NAT gateway 


the initiator is the “caller” host that sends the first packet 
to start the connection; the responder is the “callee” host 
that answers the in-coming connection. For example, to 
connect a reusable-IP (R-IP) initiator to an IP responder, 
it is well known that NAT [25] can be used and it works 
well in practice. Similarly, NAT-PT [27] can be used to 
connect an IPv6 initiator to an IP responder. On the other 
hand, to connect an IP initiator to an IPv6 responder (case 
(a), Table 1), or to connect an IP initiator to a reusable-IP 
responder (case (b), Table 1) is hard because the responder 
does not have any IP address and the initiator cannot ad- 
dress the responder directly. Solving these problems is the 
key challenge in maintaining the bi-directional connectiv- 
ity abstraction of the Internet. 

We emphasize that the problems underlying case (a) and 
case (b) are essentially identical, except that case (a) re- 
quires additional packet header format conversion which 
has been well documented in [18, 27]. Thus for simplicity, 
for the remainder of this paper, we only consider case (b), 
where an IP initiator is connecting to a reusable-IP respon- 
der. The results can be mapped to case (a). 

Note that because there are multiple coexisting instances 
of the reusable-IP address space, connecting a reusable-IP 
initiator to a reusable-IP responder in a different instance 
of the address space is non-trivial. However, under NAT, 
this is equivalent to the initiator’s NAT gateway (which is 
an IP host) connecting to the reusable-IP responder. There- 
fore, this case can be reduced to case (b) as indicated in 
Table 1. Similarly, connecting a reusable-IP initiator to an 
IPv6 responder reduces to case (a), and connecting an IPv6 
initiator to a reusable-IP responder reduces to case (b). 

In summary, the key difficulty in achieving bi-directional 
connectivity across heterogeneous address spaces is to pro- 
vide connectivity from IP hosts to non-IP hosts. 


2.1.1 NAT and Its Limitation 


It is helpful to understand the capability and limitation 
of NAT, but as we shall see, NAT can only provide uni- 
directional connectivity to the IP Internet. Figure 2 illus- 
trates a typical scenario where a network is constructed us- 
ing the reusable-IP address space and is attached to the IP 
Internet via a NAT gateway, R. 

Assume R& only owns a single IP address. Consider the 
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case where a reusable-IP host B (the initiator) is connecting 
to an IP host A (the responder). A reusable-IP address that 
belongs to host XY is denoted /Py, and an IP address that 
belongs to host Y is denoted /Py. Assume B already knows 
the IP address of A.> B simply initiates the connection by 
sending a packet to A. Suppose this is a TCP connection, 
and the packet sent by B has a source port number Pz and 
a destination port number Py. We denote this packet by 
[/P_, Pe + 1P,, P,] (the transport protocol is omitted for sim- 
plicity). The goal of NAT is to represent B in the IP Internet 
by R. As this packet is forwarded by R, R replaces /P, by 
its own IP address /Pr, and Pg by an available port num- 
ber on R, say, Pr. The resulting packet is [/Px, Py 4 /P1, Pa] 
and is forwarded out of the reusable-IP network. When a 
corresponding response packet [/P,, P; + /Pr, Pr] 1s received 
by R, R simply replaces the destination address by /P, and 
the destination port number by Pg. Since each 16-bit port 
number on & can be reused for different transport protocols, 
roughly 65,000 TCP and 65,000 UDP connections can be 
simultaneously active from initiating reusable-IP hosts to 
every port of every responding IP host even though R only 
has one IP address. 

In contrast, if A is the initiator and B is the responder, the 
situation becomes very different. Because the only IP ad- 
dress owned by the reusable-IP network is /Pr, a DNS ap- 
plication level gateway [26] for in-bound NAT must resolve 
the name lookup for B to Pr. Unfortunately, since /Pr can 
only refer to one reusable-IP host at any given time, with 
one IP address, NAT can only provide general in-bound 
connectivity to one responder in the entire reusable-IP net- 
work at a time. Since having one IP address is typical, NAT 
cannot provide acceptable in-bound connectivity. 


3 AVES 


In this section, we describe AVES (Address Virtualization 
Enabling Service), which can non-intrusively provide IP to 
IPv6 or IP to reusable-IP connectivity. Again, for simplic- 
ity, we only consider the reusable-IP scenario. The discus- 
sion also applies to the IPv6 scenario. For non-IP to IP 
connectivity, we simply rely on NAT and NAT-PT. 


3.1 Overview 


The key idea behind AVES is to virtualize non-IP hosts by 
a set of IP addresses assigned to waypoints. The waypoints 
then act as relays to connect IP hosts to non-IP hosts. Fig- 
ure 3 illustrates this idea. In this example, there are two 
reusable-IP networks connected to the IP Internet, and the 
reusable-IP hosts B and C are virtualized by the IP ad- 
dresses of waypoints W2 and W4. As a result, IP initiators 
A and D can connect to responders B and C through the 


3Such an IP address is usually obtained through DNS, and since a DNS 


server’s address is known by configuration, we can assume any IP host’s 
address can be known by 8B without any loss of generality. 
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Figure 3: Overview of AVES 


waypoints. Note that the bindings between non-IP hosts 
and waypoint IP addresses are initiator-specific. That is, 
each IP initiator has its own view. In our example, to A, 
B is bound to /Py, and C is bound to /Py,. On the other 
hand, to D, B is bound to /Ay, and C is bound to [Py,. This 
ability to simultaneously bind an unlimited number of non- 
IP hosts to a waypoint IP address allows AVES to provide 
connectivity to an unlimited number of non-IP hosts. An- 
other point worth noting is that the number of waypoint IP 
addresses only limits the number of non-IP hosts that each 
IP initiator can simultaneously connect to. Thus, for all 
practical proposes AVES requires only a small number of 
IP addresses, say a few tens, to achieve high connectivity. 
More precisely, to implement AVES, a service provider 
deploys a small number of IP waypoints (W, - W4) and 
AVES-aware DNS servers (not shown) for the reusable- 
IP domains. The waypoints have the following character- 
istics: (1) Waypoints are assigned IP addresses, possibly 
more than one per waypoint, in which case each IP address 
is logically a distinct waypoint. Here we assume only one 
IP address is assigned per waypoint. (2) Waypoints are 
capable of performing address (and protocol, in the case 
of IPv6) translation, they serve as relays for traffic cross- 
ing heterogeneous address spaces. (3) Because waypoints 
are network agents, they can be deployed non-intrusively 
without global coordination. Under AVES, for IP initiator 
A to connect to reusable-IP responder B, it first performs 
a DNS name lookup for B; this marks the beginning of a 
session. The name lookup operation serves two purposes. 
First, the DNS name will uniquely identify the responder 
even though it does not have a unique IP address. Sec- 
ond, when the DNS query is processed by an AVES-aware 
DNS server, the non-IP host is bound to the IP address of 
a chosen waypoint, in this case /Py,. Again, this bind- 
ing is initiator-specific so that a waypoint IP address can 
be bound to multiple non-IP hosts simultaneously. Instruc- 
tions are then sent by the AVES-aware DNS server to W 
so that it can correctly relay packets. /Py, is returned to A 
in the DNS reply with the time-to-live field set to zero (i.e. 
no caching of IP address records is allowed; however name 
server records can be cached). The session is now estab- 
lished, and A can open arbitrary connections to B through 
W 2. A session is terminated when a timeout occurs after 
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Figure 4: Data path operations 


a period of inactivity. Afterwards, an initiator can regain 
connectivity by starting another session. This example il- 
lustrates several key ideas underlying AVES: 


e Virtual expansion of IP address space — A waypoint 
IP address can virtually represent, or virtualize, an 
unlimited number of non-IP responders in the IP In- 
ternet simultaneously because the binding is initiator- 
specific. Hence, AVES virtually expands the IP ad- 
dress space, achieving high connectivity when only a 
small number of IP addresses are used. 


e Heterogeneity hiding — From the point of view of an 
IP initiator, with AVES, all responders appear to be 
IP hosts with IP addresses. Thus, there is no need 
to modify existing IP hosts or IP network routers to 
achieve connectivity. 


e Transparent access — An initiating IP host accesses 
AVES transparently via DNS host name resolution. 
The IP address of the selected waypoint is returned to 
the initiating IP host. The service abstraction provided 
by AVES is therefore simply an IP address, which is 
most compliant with existing applications. 


In the following, we first explain the data path opera- 
tions, then we explain the control path operations for con- 
figuring the data path and discuss deployment scenarios in 
relation to our case study in Section 2. The connectivity 
achieved by AVES is summarized precisely in Section 4. 


3.2 Data Path Operations 


Figure 4 shows a typical data path between an initiator A 
and a reusable-IP responder B. W is a waypoint and R is an 
AVES-aware NAT gateway. W virtualizes B for A. Thus, 
to A, the IP address of B is /Py. To correctly relay pack- 
ets from A to B, W has been configured by an AVES-aware 
DNS server via the control path protocol described in Sec- 
tion 3.3 with the following translation table entry (we omit 
the port numbers as they are unimportant): 
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Original packet | Translated packet | Encapsulation header 
TP, + [Pw [Py —+ TPR 


That is, when a packet from /P, is received by W (recall 
that the binding is initiator-specific), the destination ad- 
dress of the packet is translated to /P;, and the resulting 
packet is tunneled from /Py to /Pr. Note that we pro- 
pose a tunneling based mechanism here despite the header 
overhead because the encapsulation header allows com- 
plete information about the session to be carried along with 
each data packet so that R can process each in-coming data 
packet purely based on its packet headers. This eliminates 
the need for a control path mechanism to configure R ahead 
of time, resulting in a simpler protocol. In the following, 
we describe two versions of the data path operations. The 
first version applies when the reusable-IP network is con- 
nected to the IP Internet via a single NAT gateway. The 
second one applies when the reusable-IP network is “‘multi- 
homed”, that is, it is connected to the IP Internet via multi- 
ple NAT gateways. 

The data path operations without multi-homing support 
are as follows. A initiates a connection to B by sending 
the packet [/P, + /Py] (step 1). When W receives such a 
packet, it transforms the packet into [/P; + /P,] and encap- 
sulates the packet with the header [/Py + /Pr]. We denote 
the final packet by [/Py — [P[/P, + IP,]]. To enhance se- 
curity, this packet is authenticated by W. The packet is 
then forwarded (step 2) and later received by R. In addi- 
tion to supporting the basic functionalities of a NAT gate- 
way, R is extended such that when R receives an authentic 
encapsulated packet from W, it first determines whether a 
packet of the same connection (matching addresses in both 
outer and inner packet headers and port numbers, if any) 
has been seen before. If not, R creates a local translation ta- 
ble entry such that, when a corresponding out-bound packet 
[/P, + 1P,] (with matching port numbers, if any) is received, 
it will modify this out-bound packet to [/Py + /P;] before 
forwarding it out of the reusable-IP network. After creat- 
ing this translation table entry, R removes the encapsulat- 
ing packet header from the in-coming packet and forwards 
the inner packet to B (step 3). Finally, when B sends a re- 
ply to A (step 4), the packet [7P, + /P,] is modified by R to 
[Pv + /P4] and then forwarded to A (step 5). Through these 
mechanisms, a connection from A to B is established. 

The operations above prevent a reusable-IP network 
from being multi-homed because they do not guarantee that 
the out-bound packets of a session will traverse the same 
NAT gateway as the in-bound packets, consequently out- 
bound packets might not be translated correctly. To accom- 
modate a multi-homed network, we modify the data path 
operations as follows. In step 3, the source address of an 
in-bound packet is translated to the reusable-IP address of 
R (IP), and the source port number is translated to a cho- 
sen number (Pr) to maintain the binding. The resulting 
packet for step 3 is [/P), Pr + 1P,], and the packet for step 4 
1S [JP -+ 1P), Pr]. As a result, out-bound packets are guaran- 
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Figure 5: Control path operations for intranet deployment 


teed to traverse the same border gateway as in-bound pack- 
ets. For an in-bound ICMP [19] query packet, the Identifier 
field can be translated instead since there is no port number. 

We have implemented both variations of the data path in 
our prototype system, see Section 5 for details. Limitations 
of these mechanisms are discussed in Section 6. 


3.3 Control Path Operations 


The AVES control path mechanisms are used to configure 
the data path. That is, when a DNS query for a reusable-IP 
responder is processed by an AVES-aware DNS server, a 
waypoint is selected to virtualize the reusable-IP responder 
and the appropriate translation table entry is installed at the 
selected waypoint so it can correctly relay packets. 

It is important to recall that the bindings between way- 
point IP addresses and reusable-IP responders must be 
initiator-specific. This allows a waypoint IP address to si- 
multaneously virtualize many reusable-IP responders, and 
as a result high connectivity can be achieved with a small 
number of IP addresses assigned to waypoints. Unfortu- 
nately, creating initiator-specific bindings is not easy be- 
cause the IP address of the initiator is typically not available 
in a DNS query received by an AVES-aware DNS server. 
This is because, in practice, virtually all end host systems 
implement recursive DNS query [15]. That is, an end host 
sends a recursive DNS query to its local DNS server, and 
this local DNS server generates additional iterative queries 
on behalf of the end host, and eventually returns the answer 
to the end host. Thus, an AVES-aware DNS server gener- 
ally only interacts with the local DNS server of the initiator, 
the IP address of the initiator is obscured. In the following, 
we describe two deployment scenarios and the appropriate 
techniques in each case to create initiator-specific bindings. 


3.3.1 Scenario 1 — Intranet Deployment 


Let us reconsider the scenario discussed in Section 2. CMU 
can deploy AVES to restore bi-directional connectivity 
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within the CMU intranet so that DSL users will be able to 
access their home computers directly from any host within 
the CMU intranet. To do so, CMU would deploy waypoints 
and upgrade its local DNS servers to make them AVES- 
aware. By upgrading the local DNS servers, initiator- 
specific bindings can be created easily since an initiator’s 
IP address is now available in the IP headers of its DNS 
queries to the AVES-aware local DNS servers. 

Figure 5 shows how this scheme works. Under this 
scheme, reusable-IP networks will use a common domain 
name suffix, say aves. cmu. edu, for easy identification. In 
our example, the reusable-IP network has a domain name 
homei.aves.cmu.edu. Dj, - D, are upgraded AVES- 
aware local DNS servers. The control path operations are 
as follows. Initiator A’s DNS query for B is directly sent 
to one of the AVES-aware local DNS servers, D; (step 
1). D; is by configuration aware of the IP address of the 
AVES-aware NAT gateway & and the reusable-IP address 
of B. Upon receiving the DNS query, D; selects at ran- 
dom a waypoint among a set it knows, in this case W, 
and sends a SETUP message to W (step 2).4 The SETUP 
message contains /P4, /Pr, and /P,, which are necessary 
to create a data path translation table entry on W. When 
W receives the SETUP message, it examines its data path 
translation table to see if it can accept the request. Let us 
denote a translation table entry E on W more compactly by 
{!Pinitiaors !Pxat s1Procponter}- Then, W can accept the request 
for initiator /P4, NAT gateway /Pr, and responder /P, if 
and only if, 


VE, 1Pinitiator = 1P1 => (1 Pyar IP. 


responder) = (PR, 1Py). 

That is, if W already has a translation table entry for initia- 
tor /P4, and the responder of that entry is not the same as 
the one in the SETUP message, then W must reject the re- 
quest and reply with a REJECT message because W cannot 
be used to relay a particular initiator to more than one re- 
sponder. On receiving a REJECT message, for simplicity, 
the AVES-aware DNS server will simply do nothing and let 
the initiator perform the DNS name lookup again to retry. 
In our example, the admission control criterion is satisfied, 
so W accepts the request, creates the corresponding transla- 
tion table entry, and sends back an ACCEPT message (step 
3). Finally, when D; receives the ACCEPT message, it re- 
sponds to A’s DNS query for B with the IP address of the 
selected waypoint, /Py, with the time-to-live field set to 
zero (step 4). Note that the messages between waypoints 
and the AVES-aware DNS servers are authenticated to pre- 
vent unknown sources from gaining control of the system. 
Also, the messages can be lost in the network. Waypoint 
failure and packet loss are simply handled by initiator A’s 
DNS query timeout/retry mechanism. Limitations of this 
scheme are discussed in Section 6. 


4Selecting a waypoint based on performance metrics is a topic for fu- 
ture research. 
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X + {}: 
on receiving new connection packet [/Ps + /Py] : 
if /P; should be rejected 
discard packet; 
return; 
if FF s.t. lPinitiator = IPs and 
(7Pyar 1 Presponder) # (1Pr, IP) 
‘x violation */ 
discard packet; 
XeXvu {Ps}; 
else 
accept packet; 
if AE S.t. /Pinitiator = [Ps 
create E = {/Ps,] Pr, 1P,}; 
on exiting wait state after 7,,.,i; : 
reject connections from V/Ps € X for Tre ject; 


Figure 6: Waypoint wait state algorithm for general deployment 


3.3.2 Scenario 2 — General Deployment 


There are two major disadvantages of the previous deploy- 
ment scheme. First, reusable-IP hosts are still unreachable 
from hosts that do not belong to CMU’s intranet. Second, 
deployment requires upgrading CMU’s local DNS servers 
and thus requires CMU’s consent. 

It is possible to overcome both of these short-comings 
by using a technique called delayed binding at the expense 
of lowered performance. The basic idea is that, a waypoint 
does not need to know the identity of the initiator to ac- 
cept a request. It can accept the request optimistically and 
wait for the connection from the initiator to arrive, and only 
at that time admission control is performed and the actual 
binding is created. 

Under this scheme, reusable-IP networks will use a com- 
mon domain name suffix that is independent of any or- 
ganization, say avesnet.net. Waypoints and AVES- 
aware DNS servers are independently deployed for the 
avesnet.net domain. No upgrade to any existing DNS 
server is needed. When a DNS query is received by an 
AVES-aware DNS server for avesnet .net, although the 
initiator’s IP address (/P4) is no longer known, the AVES- 
aware DNS server can still select a waypoint W and send it 
a SETUP message containing /Pr, /P},, and [Ppns (the IP 
address of the initiator’s local DNS server). Without know- 
ing /P4, W can no longer perform the admission control test 
stated in Section 3.3.1. However, W can make use of what- 
ever information it has and decide whether to accept the re- 
quest (in the simplest case, W always accepts the request). 
If W accepts the request, it replies with an ACCEPT mes- 
sage, and immediately enters a wait state for a short period 
of time, Tai, and executes the algorithm shown in Fig- 
ure 6. During this time, W does not accept other in-coming 
SETUP requests. Thus, requests are serialized. 

In summary, during this wait state, when a new connec- 
tion from some initiator S arrives (indicated by a TCP SYN 
packet or any non-TCP packet), S is potentially the initia- 
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tor that W is waiting for. Thus, W checks to see if S vi- 
olates the admission control criterion (note that F in Fig- 
ure 6 denotes a waypoint translation table entry as defined 
in Section 3.3.1). If so, the packet must be rejected, and 
S is recorded in the set X of violators. If later a new con- 
nection from initiator A arrives, and 4 does not violate the 
admission control criterion, and W has no existing trans- 
lation table entry for A, then a new translation table entry 
is created for A and bound to responder B. Upon exiting 
the wait state, connections from initiators in X must be re- 
jected for a time period 7;¢ je, to force these initiators to 
retry their connections. Note that 7;¢ jeer should not be too 
large or it may negatively affect future requests from the 
same initiator. 

We have fully implemented delayed binding in our pro- 
totype system and it works well (see Section 5 for de- 
tails). Since this technique is independent of organizational 
boundaries, it is actually feasible for our prototype system 
to provide service to reusable-IP networks outside of CMU. 

One disadvantage of delayed binding is that connections 
need to be retried whenever an admission control violation 
is committed. Fortunately, when the number of waypoints 
is greater than the average number of simultaneous sessions 
opened by an initiator, the chance of this can be kept small. 
Another disadvantage is that the peak rate at which the 
whole system can accept new sessions is limited to N/Tyait 
sessions per second, where N is the number of IP addresses 
assigned to waypoints. Our prototype system, with 50 IP 
addresses and a 7,4i, of 2 seconds, can accept 25 sessions 
per second. While this is quite reasonable for CMU’s DSL 
users, we do not advocate the use of our system to serve 
a popular web server. Other limitations regarding security 
and state consistency are discussed in Section 6. 


3.3.3 Final Comment 


Note that if we can extend the DNS protocol to always 
carry the original initiator’s IP address in all DNS queries, 
deployment of AVES can be greatly simplified. General 
deployment can be achieved without making existing DNS 
servers AVES-aware or using delayed binding. 


4 AVES Connectivity and Deployability 


In Section 3.2, we described two data path designs. Assum- 
ing N IP addresses are assigned to waypoints, the in-bound 
connectivity achieved by each design is as follows. For the 
regular data path design without support for multi-homing: 


e All hosts in non-IP networks are simultaneously 
reachable directly by IP hosts, regardless of the size 
of NV. 


e Each IP host can simultaneously open N sessions to 
reach a maximum of N non-IP hosts. 
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With multi-homing support, since port or identifier num- 
bers are used for connection demultiplexing, the following 
additional restriction is imposed: 


e Each port number of each non-IP host can be reached 
by no more than 65,000 TCP and 65,000 UDP connec- 
tions simultaneously through each AVES-aware NAT 
gateway. Also, through each AVES-aware NAT gate- 
way, each non-IP host can be reached by no more than 
65,000 ICMP connections simultaneously. If a proto- 
col does not use port or identifier number, then each 
non-IP host can only be reached by one connection of 
such protocol through each AVES-aware NAT gate- 
way at a time. 


Thus, as long as N is greater than the average number of si- 
multaneous sessions to non-IP hosts opened by a typical IP 
initiator, say N = 50, in-bound connectivity can be restored 
to a high level. 

To summarize AVES’s deployability, waypoints can be 
independently deployed; NAT gateways need to be ex- 
tended, however this is necessary and acceptable because 
their operators have the right incentives to perform the up- 
grade. To deploy AVES for an intranet, upgrading the lo- 
cal DNS server software will provide the best performance. 
However, even when it is impossible to upgrade existing 
DNS servers, the delayed binding technique can be used at 
the expense of lowered performance. In all cases, no exist- 
ing IP hosts or IP network routers need to be modified. 


5 Implementation 


For fast prototyping and simple deployment, we have im- 
plemented AVES for reusable-IP networks as a suite of 
user-level software on the Linux platform. The three com- 
ponents are (1) the AVES-aware DNS server daemon, (2) 
the AVES waypoint daemon, and (3) the AVES NAT gate- 
way daemon. To enhance security, data and control mes- 
sages between the three components are authenticated by 
including with a message the 16-byte MD5 checksum [22] 
of the message together with a 16-byte secret key. One se- 
cret key is shared between the AVES-aware DNS servers 
and waypoints while each AVES-aware NAT gateway has 
a specific secret key. We save the discussion of some safe- 
guarding security features until Section 6.2. In the follow- 
ing, we describe the three individual components, then we 
report some performance figures. Finally, we describe our 
current prototype system. 


5.1 AVES-Aware DNS Server Daemon 


Our AVES-aware DNS server daemon is based on the 
named DNS server in the BIND 8.2.3 distribution [11] and 
runs on a Linux PC. We modified named to intercept any 
outgoing DNS reply message containing a DNS name with 
the avesnet .net suffix because such a reply contains the 
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reusable-IP address of the named responder. This is ac- 
complished by inserting a function call inns_req() (to in- 
tercept answers from the local cache) and ns_resp() (to 
intercept answers from other origins). Once a reply is in- 
tercepted, a lookup table is consulted to obtain the IP ad- 
dress of the reusable-I[P domain’s NAT gateway and a way- 
point IP address is chosen. NAT gateway IP addresses are 
obtained from the NAT gateways periodically to accommo- 
date dynamic address assignment (see Section 5.3 for more 
details), while the waypoint IP addresses and the reusable- 
IP host addresses are kept in configuration files. A SETUP 
message with a unique serial number is then sent via UDP 
to the chosen waypoint, the intercepted DNS reply is al- 
tered to contain the chosen waypoint IP address and is set 
aside. When the corresponding ACCEPT message is re- 
ceived from the waypoint, the DNS reply is finally sent to 
the requester. DNS replies that have been set aside are re- 
moved if the corresponding ACCEPT messages are not re- 
ceived within 3 seconds. 


5.2 AVES Waypoint Daemon 


Our AVES waypoints are based on Linux PCs. Each ma- 
chine can be assigned multiple waypoint IP addresses as 
aliases of its network interface. The AVES waypoint dae- 
mon uses the Linux IP firewall (ipfw) API to filter se- 
lected data packets to user-level for manipulation, it re- 
quires Linux kernel version 2.2 or higher. To filter in- 
coming data packets to user-level, the waypoint daemon 
opens a raw NETLINK_-FIREWALL netlink socket. Fil- 
ter entries can then be added to the input firewall via the 
ipfw API and the kernel can be instructed to direct match- 
ing packets to the netlink socket. After data packets are 
manipulated in user-level, they are reinjected into the net- 
work via a raw socket with the IP header included option 
(IP_LHDRINCL) enabled. 

We have fully implemented the delayed binding tech- 
nique as described in Section 3.3.2. When there are multi- 
ple alias waypoint IP addresses on the machine, each ad- 
dress is treated independently by the waypoint daemon. 
The wait period Tyai; in our implementation is 2 seconds 
which should provide sufficient time for a connection to 
be made. When the waypoint IP address /Py is in a wait 
state, the waypoint daemon filters all in-coming packets 
with destination address /Py regardless of the source ad- 
dress. Packets that do not indicate a new connection are 
processed normally according to existing translation ta- 
ble entries. A new connection (indicated by a TCP SYN 
packet, or any non-TCP packet) to /Py is either accepted 
or rejected according to the algorithm shown in Figure 6. If 
the connection is accepted, a filter for the source and desti- 
nation address pair is added to the firewall and a translation 
table entry is created. The packet is then processed nor- 
mally. If the connection is rejected, the packet is dropped, 
and an ICMP “destination host unreachable” message [19] 
is sent back to the initiator. This signals to the initiator that 
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it needs to retry the connection. The reject period Tye ject 
is 3 minutes in our implementation, which we think is suf- 
ficient to prompt the initiator to retry the connection, and 
does not make /Py unavailable to the initiator again for too 
long. Note that, when /Fy is ina wait state, AVES SETUP 
messages sent to /My are ignored for simplicity. Below is a 
summary of the other noteworthy features supported by the 
waypoint daemon: 

Fragmentation & Path MTU Discovery — Because the 
waypoint daemon encapsulates a translated packet in an IP 
header and adds a 16-byte MD5 checksum, typical 1500 
byte in-coming Ethernet packets will have to be fragmented 
on their way out. It turns out that Linux does not perform 
fragmentation for packets sent through a raw socket with 
the IPLHDRINCL option enabled, therefore IP fragmenta- 
tion has been implemented in the waypoint daemon. The 
waypoint daemon also supports path MTU discovery [16]. 
That is, when the “Don’t Fragment” flag of an in-coming IP 
packet is set but fragmentation is necessary, the waypoint 
daemon drops the packet, and returns an ICMP “destina- 
tion unreachable fragmentation needed” message [19] to 
the initiator with the MTU field set to 1464 bytes. Finally, 
a consequence of IP fragmentation is that, the AVES NAT 
gateway must be configured to reassemble all in-coming 
fragmented packets so that the AVES NAT daemon can 
function properly. 

Protocol Specific Timeouts — A translation table entry rep- 
resents a session opened by an initiator and will expire if 
there is no traffic activity for a period of time. To opti- 
mize resource usage, we use different timeout values for 
different protocols. The protocols the waypoint daemon 
recognizes are ICMP, TCP, and UDP. First, if an initiator 
is transmitting an unknown protocol or a mixed set of pro- 
tocols to the responder, a default timeout value of 15 min- 
utes is used. For ICMP, since it is mostly generated by 
ping or traceroute, we aggressively timeout these en- 
tries in | minute. For UDP, the timeout value is set to 15 
minutes. For TCP, the timeout value is set to 30 minutes. 
These choices are somewhat arbitrary, but we think they 
are reasonable. To further optimize, we keep track of the 
TCP connections that correspond to a translation table en- 
try, and when all of them have terminated (indicated by 
TCP FIN packets), the translation table entry is removed 
immediately without waiting for the timeout. An exception 
to this is when the traffic is HTTP (i.e. port 80) because 
popular browser software such as Netscape and Internet 
Explorer always cache DNS replies for 15 minutes. Thus, 
for HTTP, we simply use a timeout value of 20 minutes 
without checking for TCP FIN packets. 


5.3 AVES NAT Daemon 


Our AVES-aware NAT gateways are based on Linux PCs 
as well, and they are assumed to be already configured to 
perform defragmentation of in-bound packets and IP mas- 
querading (i.e. out-bound NAT), which is fully compatible 


with AVES. Similar to the waypoint daemon, the AVES 
NAT daemon also filters selected packets to user-level for 
manipulation. To handle NAT gateway dynamic IP address 
assignment, periodically, the NAT daemon sends authen- 
ticated registration messages via UDP to the AVES-aware 
DNS severs to report its current IP address. These mes- 
sages are sent more frequently when an address change is 
detected to ensure with high probability that the update is 
completed promptly. 


The basic operations performed by the NAT daemon is as 
described in Section 3.2. The NAT daemon by default fil- 
ters all in-coming encapsulated packets. When an authentic 
encapsulated packet is received and the connection has not 
been seen before, a filter is installed for the corresponding 
out-bound packets, and a translation table entry is created. 
Several other noteworthy features of the NAT daemon are 
summarized below: 


Protocol Specific Timeouts — Similar to the waypoint dae- 
mon, different timeout values for the translation table en- 
tries are used for different protocols. The policy is exactly 
the same as that in the waypoint daemon. 


ICMP Handling — For traceroute, even though the in- 
bound packet is UDP, an out-bound ICMP packet is trig- 
gered. To support traceroute, when an in-bound UDP 
connection is received, we install an extra filter and trans- 
lation table entry for the potential out-bound ICMP pack- 
ets. The timeout is set to 5 seconds so that if no ICMP 
packets are triggered, the state is removed quickly. In ad- 
dition, since many ICMP message types carry IP addresses 
and port numbers in the packet payload, the AVES NAT 
daemon translates the payload accordingly as well. 


Multi-Homing Support —To support multi-homing as de- 
scribed in Section 3.2, the source address and port num- 
ber (or ICMP Identifier) of an in-bound packet are trans- 
lated. To choose a suitable port number, we simply pick 
a port number between 1024 and 65535 at random, and 
test to see if that port number can be bound to a TCP and a 
UDP socket. The process repeats until a port number that is 
free is found. This makes sure that our port number alloca- 
tion will not interfere with the other operations of the NAT 
gateway. However, notice that our straight-forward imple- 
mentation does not achieve the theoretical highest connec- 
tivity as discussed in Section 4. In our implementation, 
only 64,512 in-bound connections (TCP or UDP) can be 
simultaneously active regardless of the destinations of the 
connections. This is however more than sufficient for the 
purpose of our prototype. 


Limitations of Multi-Homing Support — When multi- 
homing is enabled, only one reusable-IP network can be 
connected to a NAT gateway because when there are mul- 
tiple reusable-IP networks attached, our implementation 
is not yet capable of translating the source address of an 
in-bound packet to the address of the correct output net- 
work interface. Also, some applications, most notably ftp, 
will not work when multi-homing is enabled because the 
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Figure 7: Performance measurement testbed 


reusable-IP ftp server cannot open the data connection to 
the IP client since the IP client’s address has been trans- 
lated. And because the server passes its reusable-IP ad- 
dress, say 10.0.0.1, to the client, even if “passive mode” [1] 
is enabled, the client will attempt to open the data connec- 
tion to the address 10.0.0.1 instead of the waypoint IP ad- 
dress. The only way to get around this is to translate ftp 
control packets’ content. 


5.4 Performance 


To measure the performance of our system, we set up a 
small 100 Mbps Ethernet testbed as shown in Figure 7. 
For data path performance, we instrumented the Linux ker- 
nel version 2.2.14 and our daemon software to measure, 
with the Pentium CPU cycle counter, the processing time 
of a packet in the waypoint and the NAT gateway (both in- 
bound and out-bound directions). We measured three quan- 
tities: (1) the total packet processing time from the moment 
netif_rx() was called by the Ethernet device driver after 
receiving a packet until the moment dev_queue_xmit () 
was called to pass a processed packet to the device driver 
for transmission; (2) the AVES daemon processing time 
from the moment a packet was received by a daemon socket 
until the moment before the processed packet was sent out 
on a socket; (3) the time spent on computing the MD5 au- 
thentication checksum in the AVES daemon. We sent UDP 
packets of varying sizes between the initiator and the re- 
sponder and recorded the processing times. Our experi- 
ments show that all the processing times scale linearly as 
the packet size varies. Figure 8 shows the partial results, 
averaged over 10,000 packets, for the smallest (36 bytes) 
and largest (1464 bytes) packet sizes we have tried. 

There are several noteworthy points. First, implementing 
our software in user-level adds a very significant overhead 
due to the memory copies and context switches. We can 
expect a kernel-level implementation of our software will 
have a total processing time very close to the AVES dae- 
mon processing time. Second, almost all the AVES daemon 
processing time is spent on computing the MD5 authenti- 
cation checksum (note that no authentication is needed for 
out-bound packets at the NAT gateway). This overhead can 
be reduced if we only authenticate the packet headers but at 
the cost of lowered security. Finally, based on these mea- 
surements, our software can theoretically sustain a through- 
put of 233 Mbps with 1464 byte packets in our testbed. 
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Figure 8: Packet processing times 


We have also conducted end-to-end throughput experi- 
ments. When we sent 1464 byte packets from the initiator 
to the responder, the throughput was limited only by the 
link capacity, as the system achieved 96 Mbps with UDP 
and 80 Mbps with TCP. However, when we sent 48 byte 
packets, our software was only able to achieve 41 Mbps 
with TCP. This is actually higher than the calculated max- 
imum of 19 Mbps based on the processing times measure- 
ments due to the amortization of kernel overheads over a 
sequence of packets. We expect the throughput with UDP 
to be slightly better; however, due to a device driver bug 
with the Intel EtherExpress Pro 100 network interface card, 
we were unable to send 48 byte UDP packets faster than 10 
Mbps without causing the interface card to shutdown. 

Next we measured the performance of the control path. 
Typically, the time required to resolve an AVES DNS name 
is dominated by the network delays of the DNS and AVES 
control messages. To factor out the network delays, we ran 
both the AVES-aware DNS server daemon and the way- 
point daemon on the initiator machine. A program running 
on the initiator that repeatedly issued gethostbyname sys- 
tem calls for the responder was used to drive the system. 
We then measured the number of CPU cycles, including 
socket reads and writes, averaged over 20 requests, con- 
sumed by each control path component. 

We found that the total time required to complete a 
gethostbyname system call was on average 357,000 cy- 
cles. This total time can be further broken down as follows. 
First, it took 142,000 cycles to process the DNS query at 
the AVES-aware DNS server daemon and send the SETUP 
message to the waypoint daemon. Second, the waypoint 
daemon took 71,000 cycles to process the SETUP mes- 
sage and send back the ACCEPT message. Finally, another 
17,900 cycles were spent at the AVES-aware DNS name 
server daemon to process the ACCEPT message and send 
out the final DNS reply message. Computing the MDS au- 
thentication checksum of an AVES control message took 
3,100 cycles. Thus, the DNS query processing is the bot- 
tleneck. With a 400 MHz AVES-aware DNS server, at 
most 2,800 sessions can be set up per second. Of course 
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if delayed binding is used, the protocol will impose a much 
stricter limit. 


5.5 Prototype System 


We have registered the domain name suffix avesnet .net 
and deployed an AVES prototype system. A Linux 
PC serves as the AVES-aware DNS server for the 
avesnet.net domain. Two other Linux PCs serve as 
waypoints, each with 25 IP aliases for a total of 50 way- 
point IP addresses. We currently have ten trial subscribers. 
Subscribing to AVES is a simple three step process. A 
reusable-IP network operator needs to (1) obtain a sub- 
domain under avesnet.net from the service operator, 
(2) inform the service operator the desired DNS name to 
reusable-IP address mappings, and (3) run the AVES NAT 
gateway daemon. 

Using our prototype, we have shown that a diverse set 
of applications work seamlessly with AVES. We are able 
to remote login from any IP host to a demo reusable- 
IP host called demoi using telnet or ssh, perform file 
transfers using ftp (when multi-homing is disabled, us- 
ing non-passive mode) or scp, export a NFS file sys- 
tem on demoi and mount the file system on any IP 
host. We are also able to host a web server on demoi 
and access the content from any IP host. When log- 
ging in from demoi1 to an IP server (by out-bound NAT), 
we are able to directly bring up X Windows applica- 
tions on demoi after the DISPLAY environment variable 
has been correctly set. Diagnostic tools such as ping 
and traceroute also work transparently (with limita- 
tions described in Section 6). An on-line demo of our 
prototype can be found at http://www.cs.cmu.edu/~ 
eugeneng/research/aves/. 


6 Discussion 


In this section, we discuss the limitations imposed by our 
approach. This is by no means an exhaustive account. It 
is important to realize that AVES is making a trade-off be- 
tween non-intrusively restoring bi-directional connectivity 
to a high degree and the limitations it imposes. We believe 
that most of the limitations can be coped with, and the ben- 
efits of AVES significantly out-weigh the limitations. 


6.1 Application Requirements 


There are three types of limitations imposed by AVES that 
may conflict with an application’s behavior, they are (1) 
limitations due to address translation, (2) limitations due to 
the need for session creation, and (3) limitations due to the 
need for consistent state maintenance. In the following, we 
discuss what rules must an application obey in order to be 
compatible with AVES. 
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The first type of limitation is not specific to AVES, but 
it is a fundamental limitation of any address translation 
scheme such as NAT, TRIAD [3] and IPNL [6] (discussed 
in Section 7). The main problem is that some applications 
break the layering semantics by exchanging lower layer in- 
formation such as IP addresses and use the information di- 
rectly. In [10] and [24], some NAT-friendly application de- 
sign guidelines are given. Because AVES also performs 
address translation, some of these guidelines are relevant 
(guidelines that aim to avoid in-bound connections are no 
longer needed under AVES). Specifically, with respect to 
address translation, in order to be compatible with AVES 
coupled with NAT, an application should not pass IP ad- 
dresses in the packet payload; instead, DNS names should 
be passed, and name resolution should always be used to 
determine the IP addresses. Listener port number passing 
is actually no longer a problem if DNS names are used. 
Also, applications should not expect the network and trans- 
port headers to be unmodified in transit. Clearly IPsec [13] 
would not work across NAT or AVES. In IETF, there is on- 
going work on making NAT more IPsec-friendly [2]. In 
Section 6.4, we will also describe a change to the AVES 
data path that may make AVES more IPsec-friendly. 


AVES fundamentally requires a session to be opened by 
an initiator before connectivity is provided. Therefore, an 
application must perform a DNS lookup before commu- 
nication begins. Moreover, communication must begin im- 
mediately after the DNS lookup to work with delayed bind- 
ing since Tyuir is typically small. When a connection is re- 
jected, the application must perform a DNS lookup again 
to restart the session. Note that a 7),.;, of 2 seconds used 
by our prototype might not work for an application like 
traceroute, since it progressively probe the network hop- 
by-hop and this process may take more than 2 seconds to 
reach the waypoint. 


Finally, an application must obey some rules to main- 
tain consistency between its state and the waypoints’ state. 
From a waypoint’s point of view, a session is terminated 
when an idle timeout occurs, or when all connections of the 
session (assuming they are all TCP) are terminated. There- 
fore, an application must send periodic keep-alive mes- 
sages. In addition, it must not reuse DNS lookup results 
across sessions (as in the web browser example). An appli- 
cation must also begin communication within Ty yi after a 
DNS reply is received, otherwise, the application’s view is 
stale. When a connection is rejected, an application must 
also restart the session by performing another DNS lookup. 
These rules will prevent the initiator from having a stale 
view. If an application does not follow these rules, then it 
may have a stale view, in that case, there are two possible 
outcomes. First, the connection may get rejected by the 
waypoint because it has no state for the initiator. Second, 
the connection may get relayed to the wrong responder be- 
cause the waypoint has other state for the same initiator. 
On the other hand, a waypoint may have a stale view if 
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a session has ended (e.g. a UDP session is terminated by 
the application) but it still keeps state about it. This type 
of inconsistency only affects performance, not correctness, 
because it simply makes the waypoint unavailable to the 
same initiator for a longer period. 


6.2 Security 


An obvious concern with AVES is whether it is secure. Can 
attackers flood the system? Will AVES reusable-IP hosts be 
exposed to attackers at the level of regular IP hosts? Can 
attackers cause the system to mis-behave? In the follow- 
ing, we discuss these issues in detail. We assume a general 
deployment scenario where delayed binding is used since a 
secure environment is assumed in intranet deployment. To 
summarize, the connectivity to AVES reusable-IP hosts is 
more easily disrupted by flooding attacks than that to reg- 
ular IP hosts, however, AVES reusable-IP hosts are some- 
what less vulnerable to other security exploits. Attackers 
also cannot cause waypoints to incorrectly relay traffic. 

First and foremost, we acknowledge that AVES way- 
points are no better at handling packet flooding type of de- 
nial of service attacks than any other network systems. The 
only method to prevent this is to traceback to the origin 
of the flooding and filter those packets out of the network. 
There has been some recent advances in this area [23]. 
Ingress filtering [5] also helps reduce the problem by dis- 
allowing address spoofed packets from entering the net- 
work. When the waypoints are flooded, reusable-IP net- 
works will only have out-bound connectivity through NAT 
as in without AVES. In our implementation, we simply 
put some hard limits on resource consumptions to prevent 
overloading of each AVES component during a flooding 
attack. At a different level, to cope with aggressive users, 
the AVES-aware DNS server can potentially be extended to 
allocate the available session creation capacity more fairly 
by scheduling requests based on the initiators’ and respon- 
ders’ identities. This way, an initiator or a responder (e.g. 
a popular web server) cannot occupy all resources and pre- 
vent other normal users from opening sessions. Currently, 
our implementation simply limits the peak rate at which 
sessions can be opened to each responder. 

To address the second question, although AVES provides 
in-bound connectivity, it does not fully expose reusable- 
IP hosts and attacking them is somewhat more difficult. 
We have disabled the zone transfer [15] function of the 
AVES-aware DNS server to prevent malicious users from 
obtaining host names. In addition, to prevent scanning of 
host names, our implementation ignores and penalizes a re- 
quester that queries for host names that do not exist in our 
database. Without knowing any host name, the only op- 
portunity for an attacker to connect to a reusable-IP host is 
to transmit packets to a waypoint during the time it is ina 
wait state. To lower the chance of this succeeding, our way- 
point daemon monitors for in-coming packets with source 
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addresses that it has no state for while it is not in a wait 
state and reject all packets from these sources for 3 hours. 

Finally, an attacker may hope to cause waypoints to mis- 
behave by sending malicious packets to a waypoint while it 
is in a wait state. However, we have designed the wait state 
algorithm such that these malicious packets cannot cause a 
waypoint to mis-behave, they cannot prevent a legitimate 
initiator from connecting to the correct responder. The rea- 
son is that the wait state period is fixed and does not end 
simply because a malicious new initiator has arrived. The 
rejection algorithm is also conservatively designed to make 
sure all admission control violations are caught even in the 
presence of malicious packets. 


6.3 Scalability 


Because AVES is optimized for deployment, its scalabil- 
ity is a key concern. First, on the control path, since the 
AVES-aware DNS server can be replicated easily, DNS 
query processing should not present scalability problems. 
For intranet deployment, when local DNS server upgrades 
are possible, there is no protocol imposed limit on the rate 
at which sessions can be opened, and we have shown that a 
Linux PC waypoint can process thousands of requests per 
second. However, if the delayed binding technique is used, 
the rate at which the system can accept sessions is limited 
by the protocol. For our prototype system, 25 sessions can 
be accepted per second. Under such constraints, AVES 
should not be used to serve a busy web server. Note that 
this session acceptance rate limit does not reduce the con- 
nectivity achievable by the system as stated in Section 4. 
On the data path, the scalability concern is whether the 
service provider’s waypoints can handle the data traffic 
from initiators. Our experiments have demonstrated that 
our un-tuned implementation of AVES achieves a reason- 
able level of performance. With the advances in tera-bit 
class router technologies, we believe the data path oper- 
ations can be performed at very high-speed. An alterna- 
tive approach is to harness the resources of the NAT gate- 
ways of AVES subscribers, and use these NAT gateways as 
waypoints to relay subscribers’ traffic. This way, the num- 
ber of waypoints increases with the number of AVES sub- 
scribers, ensuring scalability. Although our software can 
be extended easily to support this service model, it intro- 
duces several new problems, Since waypoints are no longer 
owned by a trusted service provider, it is not clear what type 
of security protection can be achieved. Also, because way- 
points can no longer be assumed to be always-on, maintain- 
ing the set of waypoints dynamically and providing fault 
tolerance are important problems to be addressed. 


6.4 Potential Extensions 


IPv6 Support — Our implementation currently does not 
support IPv6 header conversion, this is an important ex- 
tension that is needed. 
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Coexisting with Ingress Filtering — Consider the exam- 
ple in Figure 4 again. In step 5, R is effectively spoofing 
I Py. This is done for simplicity and performance reasons. 
Routers that implement ingress filtering [5] will drop such 
packets. AVES can easily be enhanced to work with ingress 
filtering by making R tunnel the packet to W, and let W for- 
ward the packet to A. The disadvantage is that the load on 
W is increased. 

Coexisting with IPsec — To make NAT [Psec-compatible, 
RSIP [2] has recently been proposed in the IETF. In or- 
der for AVES to be compatible with IPsec, packet content 
must not be altered in transit. This can be achieved if the 
responder is made aware of the fact that it is being virtual- 
ized by a waypoint. This idea is in-spirit similar to that in 
RSIP. Using the example in Figure 4 again, the waypoint 
can generate the packet [/Py — /Px[/P, + IP] (step 2), R can 
forward the packet [/P;, + 1P,[/P, 4 [Py] (step 3), and the re- 
sponder itself can generate the packet [/P, + /P},[/Py + IP4]] 
(step 4). The reusable-IP responder now needs to be heav- 
ily modified, although there are some incentives to do so. 
Connectivity for Non-IP Initiators — AVES is designed to 
solve the connectivity problem of cases (a) and (b) in Ta- 
ble 1. Since other cases are reducible to either case (a) or 
(b), AVES functions correctly in all cases. However, be- 
cause AVES perceives all non-IP initiators belonging to the 
same non-IP network as a single IP initiator (since they are 
masked by their NAT or NAT-PT gateway), the connectiv- 
ity provided by AVES to each individual non-IP initiator 
is correspondingly reduced. Precisely, with NV IP addresses 
allocated for AVES waypoints, each non-IP network can si- 
multaneously reach up to N non-IP responders. Although 
the connectivity is reduced, it is important to realize that 
this is perhaps the best one can achieve if the initiating non- 
IP network has no incentive to make any upgrade. If up- 
grading is acceptable, higher connectivity for these cases 
can be achieved by extending the NAT or NAT-PT gate- 
ways to implement a more sophisticated solution such as 
TRIAD [3] or IPNL [6]. A discussion on TRIAD and IPNL 
can be found in Section 7. 


7 Related Work 


In this section, we first review some well known partial 
work-arounds to cope with the lack of in-bound connectiv- 
ity. Then we discuss a solution that is currently proposed 
in the IETF. Finally, we discuss other related work that are 
not directly addressing the in-bound connectivity problem. 

A common work-around for the lack of in-bound con- 
nectivity is to forward a port number of the NAT gateway 
to a specific host inside the reusable-IP network. For exam- 
ple, in-coming traffic to port 23 (i.e., telnet) of the NAT 
gateway can be blindly redirected to port 23 of a particular 
reusable-IP host. With this transport layer work-around, al- 
though more than one reusable-IP host is reachable, no two 
reusable-IP hosts can offer the same service (e.g. no two 
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reusable-IP host can simultaneously support port 22 ssh 
login), thus unacceptable connectivity is provided. Tedious 
per application manual configurations are also required. 


A related technique is to take advantage of a new type 
of DNS resource record proposed in [9], called the SRV re- 
source record, which can specify the port number of a ser- 
vice. When both the service provider and the client support 
DNS SRV, the client can retrieve both the IP address of the 
host that is offering the service and the exact port number 
it should use to use the service. Suppose the port num- 
ber binding can be dynamically assigned by a NAT gate- 
way, then better in-bound connectivity to non-IP hosts can 
be achieved than port number forwarding. Unfortunately 
most applications and operating systems today do not sup- 
port this feature. 


Another work-around exists for UDP communication. 
Assume both the initiator and the responder are behind 
NAT gateways. The idea is to have both the initiator 
and the responder contact an IP server to exchange their 
NAT gateways’ IP addresses, then both initiator and re- 
sponder simultaneously send each other UDP packets with 
the same source and destination port numbers. Assum- 
ing the NAT gateways do not alter the source port num- 
bers of these packets, bi-directional communication can be 
achieved. This work-around has been applied to some net- 
worked games [12]. Note that this scheme only works for 
UDP, requires a third party connection broker, and both 
parties must be actively involved, which is not suitable for 
client-server applications. 


Another possibility is to insert a globally unique host 
name into packets so that a NAT gateway can dynamically 
determine the destination of a packet by looking up the host 
name. Host Identity Payload [17], proposed in the IETF, 
may be used for this purpose. Existing IP hosts or edge 
routers must however be modified to insert such host names 
into packets. With HTTP/1.1 [7], it is possible to embed 
the name of the destination in the HTTP header. This tech- 
nique has been used to perform HTTP virtual hosting. This 
is however not a general solution for applications that are 
not based on HTTP. 


Recently, a solution based on the SOCKS protocol has 
been proposed in the IETF [14]. The idea is that, when 
an application performs a DNS lookup for a responder, a 
“fake” IP address (e.g. 0.0.0.1) is returned to the applica- 
tion. When the application actually makes a socket call to 
communicate with the “fake” IP address, the SOCKS li- 
brary on the initiator intercepts the call and connects to the 
SOCKS server on the responder’s NAT gateway. The DNS 
name of the responder is communicated to the SOCKS 
server, and the SOCKS server connects to the real respon- 
der. Data packets are then copied between the two spliced 
connections at the NAT gateway. The downside of this 
scheme is that existing IP hosts need to be upgraded. It 
is conceivable that the initiator-side’s SOCKS processing 
can be pushed to the initiator’s edge router; in that case, 
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existing edge routers need to be upgraded. 


Next we discuss two on-going research projects that 
are closely related to AVES. In [3], Cheriton ef a/. pro- 
pose a solution called TRIAD that can solve the IP ad- 
dress scarcity problem. TRIAD makes it possible to ex- 
pand the Internet by arbitrarily connecting an unlimited 
number of IP network realms, each with its own 32-bit 
address space. TRIAD uses DNS names rather than ad- 
dresses for global identification. During DNS name reso- 
lution, a sort of realm-to-realm source route is computed. 
A simple “shim” protocol header is added to every packet 
to carry this realm-to-realm source route to assist routing 
across multiple realms. 


IPNL [6] is another recent proposal to provide an al- 
ternative to IPv6. IPNL also uses DNS names as global 
identifiers and allows multiple IP realms to be connected. 
However, rather than allowing IP realms to be connected 
arbitrarily as in TRIAD, IPNL allows IP realms to be or- 
ganized hierarchically, with a single global “middle realm” 
and many smaller realms connected to the “middle realm”. 
This allows IPNL to have better routing efficiency com- 
pared to TRIAD. IPNL introduces two extra levels of op- 
tional headers to permit communication across realms. To 
communicate, the initial packet contains the DNS names 
of the source and the destination. As the packet traverses 
the realms, various addresses are resolved and stored in 
the packet headers. These addresses are then used for fast 
packet forwarding and the DNS names can be omitted. 


While the goal of TRIAD and IPNL is to provide an al- 
ternative to IPv6, the goal of AVES is to maintain connec- 
tivity between today’s IP Internet and emerging networks 
of IPv6 and reusable-IP address spaces. In contrast to 
AVES, TRIAD and IPNL only allows hosts within realms 
running those respective protocols to communicate with 
each other. However, unlike TRIAD, AVES cannot route 
packets over an arbitrary number of IP networks, nor can 
AVES achieve the level of connectivity of TRIAD or IPNL. 
Nevertheless, we believe that maintaining connectivity be- 
tween existing IP hosts and IPv6 or reusable-IP hosts is an 
important problem, therefore the trade-off is justified. 


8 Summary 


The main contribution we make in this paper is that we 
propose a waypoint service called AVES that can provide 
high connectivity from IP hosts to IPv6 or reusable-IP hosts 
without consuming many IP addresses or changing exist- 
ing IP hosts and IP network routers. AVES is optimized 
for deployability and can be deployed easily as a 3rd-party 
network service. We have implemented and deployed a 
prototype system at CMU, and have received very posi- 
tive feedbacks from our subscribers. Further information 
on AVES can be found at http://www.cs.cmu.edu/~ 
eugeneng/research/aves/. 
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Abstract 


SMP Click is a software router that provides both flexibility 
and high performance on stock multiprocessor PC hardware. 
It achieves high performance using device, buffer, and queue 
management techniques optimized for multiprocessor rout- 
ing. It allows vendors or network administrators to configure 
the router in a way that indicates parallelizable packet pro- 
cessing tasks, and adaptively load-balances those tasks across 
the available CPUs. 

SMP Click’s absolute performance is high: it can forward 
494,000 64-byte IP packets per second on a 2-CPU 500 MHz 
Intel Xeon machine, compared to 302,000 packets per second 
for uniprocessor Click. SMP Click also scales well for CPU 
intensive tasks: 4-CPU SMP Click can encrypt and forward 
87,000 64-byte packets per second using IPSec 3DES, com- 
pared to 23,000 packets per second for uniprocessor Click. 


1 Introduction 


High performance routers have traditionally forwarded pack- 
ets using special purpose hardware. However, many routers 
are expected to perform packet processing tasks whose com- 
plexity and variety are best suited to software. These tasks in- 
clude encrypting virtual private network tunnels, network ad- 
dress translation, and sophisticated packet queuing and sche- 
duling disciplines. These tasks are likely to be too expensive 
for a single CPU at high line rates. Many routers already in- 
clude multiple CPUs to exploit parallelism among indepen- 
dent network links [26], and the advent of routers with mul- 
tiple tightly-coupled CPUs per link seems near [6, 10, 11]. 
This paper describes and analyses techniques to extract good 
performance from multiprocessor PC routers with a variety 
of packet processing workloads. 

In order to increase performance, a multiprocessor router 
must find and exploit operations that can be carried out si- 
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multaneously. Potential parallelism arises naturally in loaded 
routers as multiple packets queue up at inputs waiting to be 
processed. However, good performance demands some care 
in the way that packet processing tasks are divided among 
multiple CPUs. Any single packet should be processed by as 
few distinct CPUs as possible, to avoid cache conflicts. Each 
mutable data structure, such as a queue or device driver state 
record, should be touched by as few distinct CPUs as possi- 
ble to avoid locking costs and cache conflicts. Similarly, if the 
router keeps mutable state for a flow of packets, processing 
for all packets of that flow should be done on the same CPU. 
Finally, the number and costs of the tasks should permit bal- 
ancing the processing load and avoiding idle CPUs. The best 
way to split up a router’s work among the CPUs depends on 
the router’s packet processing and on traffic patterns. 

An ideal multiprocessor router would allow configuration 
of its parallelization strategy in conjunction with configura- 
tion of its packet processing behavior. This paper describes a 
system, SMP Click, for doing so. SMP Click is derived from 
the Click [14] modular router. Click routers are configured 
with a language that declares packet processing modules and 
the connections among them. SMP Click provides automatic 
parallel execution of Click configurations, using hints from 
the configuration structure to guide the parallelization. Thus 
a router vendor or network administrator can easily tailor the 
way that a multiprocessor router parallelizes its packet pro- 
cessing tasks in order to maximize performance. This paper 
describes how SMP Click works and how it supports config- 
urable parallelization. 

This paper contributes the following lessons about SMP 
router design. First, no one approach to parallelization works 
well for all router configurations. Second, parallelization tech- 
niques can be effectively expressed at the level of router con- 
figurations, and such configurations can be restructured to in- 
crease performance. Finally, significant parallelism can often 
be found even in untuned configurations. 

The next section presents an overview of Click and de- 
scribes the example configurations used in the rest of the pa- 
per. Section 3 describes SMP Click’s design goals. Section 4 
details the challenges faced in its implementation along with 
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their solutions. Section 5 analyzes SMP Click’s performance 
with configurations not tailored to multiprocessors. Section 6 
presents several ways that SMP Click allows control over par- 
allelism, along with the resulting performance improvements. 
Section 7 describes related work, and Section 8 concludes the 


paper. 


2 Click 


This section introduces the Click router toolkit. A complete 
description is available in Kohler’s thesis [13]; the element 
glossary in its Appendix A may be particularly helpful. 

Click routers are built from modules called elements. El- 
ements process packets; they control every aspect of router 
packet processing. Router configurations are directed graphs 
with elements as the vertices. The edges, called connections, 
represent possible paths that packets may travel. Each ele- 
ment belongs to an element class that determines the ele- 
ment’s behavior. An element’s class specifies which code to 
execute when the element processes a packet. Inside a run- 
ning router, elements are represented as C++ objects and con- 
nections are pointers to elements. A packet transfer from one 
element to the next is implemented with a single virtual func- 
tion call. 

Each element also has input and output ports, which serve 
as the endpoints for packet transfers. Every connection leads 
from an output port on one element to an input port on an- 
other. Only ports of the same kind can be connected together. 
For example, a push port cannot be connected with a pull port. 
An element can have zero or more of each kind of port. Dif- 
ferent ports can have different semantics; for example, the 
second output port is often reserved for erroneous packets. 

Click supports two packet transfer mechanisms, called 
push and pull processing. In push processing, a packet is gen- 
erated at a source and passed downstream to its destination. 
In pull processing, the destination element picks one of its 
input ports and asks that source element to return a packet. 
The source element returns a packet or a null pointer (which 
indicates that no packet is available). Here, the destination el- 
ement is in control—the dual of push processing. 

Every queue in a Click configuration is explicit. Thus, a 
configuration designer can control where queuing takes place 
by deciding where to place Queue elements. This enables 
valuable configurations like a single queue feeding multiple 
interfaces. It also simplifies and speeds up packet transfer be- 
tween elements, since there is no queuing cost. 

Click provides a language for describing router configu- 
rations. This language declaratively specifies how elements 
should be connected together. To configure a router, the user 
creates a Click-language file and passes it to the system. The 
system parses the file, creates the corresponding router, tries 
to initialize it, and, if initialization is successful, installs it and 
starts routing packets with it. 






PollDevice(eth0) 


{| Io > ToDevice(eth2) 


Figure 1: A simple Click configuration. 


PollDevice(eth1) 


Figure | shows a simple Click configuration. In our con- 
figuration diagrams, black ports are push and white ports are 
pull; agnostic ports, which can connect to either push or pull 
ports, are shown as push or pull ports with a double out- 
line. This configuration reads packets from network interfaces 
named eth0 and eth], appends them to a queue, and transmits 
them out interface eth2. The PollDevices initiate pushes along 
the paths to the queue as packets arrive. The ToDevice initi- 
ates pulls from the queue as the device hardware completes 
previous packet transmissions. 


2.1 AnIP Router 


Figure 2 shows a basic 2-interface IP router configuration. 
Detailed knowledge of this configuration is not required to 
understand this paper; it’s included to give a feel for the level 
at which one configures a Click router. 

The high-level flow of packets through Figure 2 is as fol- 
lows. Each PollDevice element reads packets from an input 
device. The Classifier separates ARP queries and responses 
from incoming IP packets. Paint annotates each packet with 
the index of the interface it arrived on, for later use in gen- 
erating redirects. Strip removes the 14-byte Ethernet header, 
leaving just an IP packet. CheckIPHeader verifies that the 
IP checksum and length fields are valid. GetlPAddress ex- 
tracts the packet’s destination address from the IP header. 
LookupIP Route separates the packets according to which out- 
put interface they should be sent to; it also separates pack- 
ets addressed to the router itself. The elements before the 
LookupIPRoute perform per-interface input processing; the 
elements after the Lookup]PRoute perform per-interface out- 
put processing. 

The first stage in output processing is to drop any packet 
sent to a broadcast Ethernet address, since forwarding it would 
not be legal. CheckPaint detects a packet forwarded out the 
same interface on which it arrived, and arranges to gener- 
ate an ICMP Redirect. JPGWOptions processes hop-by-hop 
IP header options. Fix/PSrc rewrites the source address of 
any packet generated by the router itself to be the address of 
the outgoing interface. DecIPTTL checks and decrements the 
TTL field, and /PFragmenter fragments large packets. ARP- 
Querier finds the Ethernet address associated with the next 
hop and prepends an Ethernet header; this may involve setting 
aside the packet while sending out an ARP query. Finally, the 
push path ends by depositing the packet in a Queue. ToDevice 
pulls packets out of the queue whenever the output device is 
ready to send. 
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PollDevice(eth0) 


PollDevice(eth1) 
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ARP ARP 
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ARPResponder 
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Strip( 14) 
CheckIPHeader(...) 
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redirect 
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ICMP Error 
TTL expired 
IP Fragmenter{ 1500) 






DecIPTTL 


TTL expired 
IP Fragmenter( 1500) 


must frag must frag 


from Classifier from Classifier 


ARPQuerier( 2.0.0.1, ...) 


from ARPResponder{ 2.0.0.1 ...) 


ARPQuerier{ 1.0.0.1, ...) 


from ARPResponder{ 1.0.0.1] ...) 


AUT 


ToDevicet ethO) 


I AT 
\ 


ToDevicet eth!) 


Figure 2: An IP router configuration with two network inter- 
faces. This router implements RFC 1812 [2]. 


2.2 Configuration-level Parallelism 


Control (i.e. a CPU thread) can enter a Click configuration at 
one of only a few schedulable elements: at a PollDevice el- 
ement, to check device hardware for new input packets and 
start push processing; at a ToDevice, to initiate a pull for 
the next available output packet and send it to device out- 
put hardware; and at a PullToPush element which initiates a 
pull through its input and pushes any resulting packet to its 
output. Once a CPU thread starts pull or push processing for 
a packet at a schedulable element, that thread must carry the 
packet through the configuration until it reaches a Queue, a 
ToDevice, or some other element that discards or otherwise 
disposes of the packet. For convenience, let a push path be 
a sequence elements that starts with a schedulable push ele- 
ment, such as PollDevice, and ends with a Queue, and let a 
pull path be a sequence of elements that starts with a Queue 
and ends with a schedulable pull element, such as ToDevice. 

These constraints on control flow mean that a Click con- 
figuration conveys a good deal of information about potential 
parallelism. CPUs executing completely disjoint paths will 
not interfere with each other at all. CPUs carrying packets 
along the same path may interfere with each other, though 
parallelism may still be available if the path contains multiple 
expensive elements. 

A common situation arises when paths from a number 
of PollDevice elements converge on a Queue, which in turn 
feeds a ToDevice. The push paths from the PollDevices are 
mostly disjoint, conflicting only at the last element Queue, so 
each can be profitably executed by a separate CPU. In con- 
trast, the pull path from the Queue to the ToDevice is usu- 
ally short and would cause contention if executed on multiple 
CPUs; in fact, SMP Click never executes any schedulable el- 
ement on more than one CPU concurrently. 


3 Design Goals 


The most obvious design goal of SMP Click is to run Click 
configurations on multiprocessor PC hardware. In order for 
it to be useful, however, it must achieve a number of related 
goals: 


e SMP Click users should not need to think about syn- 
chronization when writing configurations. Configura- 
tions that work on a uniprocessor should also work cor- 
rectly on multiprocessors. 


e SMP Click should improve the performance of even 
naive configurations, so that no special skills are re- 
quired to take some advantage of it. 


e It should be easy to rewrite Click configurations to ex- 
pose parallelism and thus increase performance. 


The second goal is reasonable because most Click config- 


urations inherently allow for some parallelism. Any config- 
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PullToPush 





HashDemux( 16,4) 


Figure 3: A configuration fragment that splits packets into two 
flows based on their destination IP addresses. Because the 
new PullToPush element can be scheduled separately, two 
threads can perform the expensive encryption operation. 


uration with multiple network interfaces can read from and 
write to the different interfaces in parallel. Checking incom- 
ing packets for correctness and even lookup of destinations in 
routing tables can also often proceed in parallel for packets 
from different interfaces. For example, almost all of Figure 2 
can proceed in parallel for packets arriving from different in- 
terfaces; contention first occurs either in the mutable ARP 
table in ARPQuerier or in the queues. 

In support of the last goal, SMP Click allows users to per- 
form a variety of configuration transformations that might in- 
crease parallelism, including the following: 


e Pipeline paths. If a single push path contains multiple 
expensive elements, it may be advantageous to break 
up the path to allow pipelining on multiple CPUs. This 
can be done by inserting a Queue and a PullToPush 
element in the path. A PullToPush can be scheduled on 
its own CPU, and thus can initiate the processing for 
one pipeline stage. 


e Split into separate flows. If a configuration contains 
only one expensive element, the push path cannot be 
pipelined. Sometimes the expensive element itself can 
be replicated and executed in parallel on different pack- 
ets, however. Incoming packets from the same flow usu- 
ally need to be directed to the same replica, both to 
preserve order within flows and because the replicated 
element may maintain per-flow state. Figure 3 shows 
a configuration fragment that splits flows. In this frag- 
ment, the HashDemux element demultiplexes incoming 
packets based on their destination IP addresses. The 
new PullToPush element becomes an additional point 
where a thread may enter the configuration to perform 
expensive packet processing, such as encryption. 


See Section 6 for examples of some of these transforma- 
tions and their effects on performance. 
4 Implementation 


Uniprocessor Click, the predecessor to the work described 
here, runs in a single thread inside the Linux kernel. It sched- 


ules work by maintaining a work list of elements that want 
CPU time. These elements are typically of types PollDevice, 
ToDevice, and PullToPush. Since these elements poll for the 
availability (or departure) of packets, and Click uses no inter- 
rupts, they must be called periodically. All pushes and pulls 
are initiated by elements on the worklist. 

SMP Click retains much of the structure of uniproces- 
sor Click, but involves changes in a number of areas. These 
include scheduling the worklist on multiple CPUs, synchro- 
nization to protect mutable data in re-entrant elements, and 
special handling of devices, buffer free lists, and queues to 
enhance parallelism. 


4.1 CPU Scheduling 


When it first starts, SMP Click creates a separate thread for 
each processor. Each thread runs schedulable elements from 
a private worklist in round-robin order, occasionally yield- 
ing control to Linux so user processes can make progress. 
This approach differs from most software routers built on top 
of traditional operating systems in that packet processing is 
not driven by packet arrival interrupts, hence device handling 
cannot starve packet forwarding [17]. 

Each thread has a private worklist in order to avoid the 
expensive synchronization operations associated with central- 
ized worklists [1] and to allow processor affinity scheduling. 
Load balancing among these private worklists, however, is 
difficult to achieve for three reasons. One, Click never in- 
terrupts an element while it is processing a packet, so time- 
slicing is not possible. Two, since elements take different time 
to execute, merely balancing the number of elements on each 
worklist is not adequate. Three, because Click is not event 
driven, an idle element cannot remove itself from a work- 
list and rejoin the list later on when it is ready to process a 
packet. Consequently, most schedulable elements remain on 
the worklist even if they rarely have work to do. This means 
SMP Click cannot use work-stealing algorithms [1, 5] that 
steal work from other worklists when the local worklist emp- 
ties. 

SMP Click offers two solutions for load balancing. It pro- 
vides an adaptive load balancing algorithm that schedules el- 
ements onto different CPUs, providing good load balance. It 
also allows ambitious users to statically schedule elements 
based on SMP Click’s performance measurement tools. We 
describe both approaches below. 


4.1.1 Adaptive CPU Scheduling 


When an SMP Click router starts, one worklist contains all 
schedulable elements. Click maintains, for each schedulable 
element e, the average cost of that element, C,. If adaptive 
CPU scheduling is used, a global scheduler rebalances the as- 
signment of elements to worklists periodically. The scheduler 
sorts the schedulable elements in decreasing order based on 
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C.. It then iterates through the sorted list, assigning each el- 
ement to the worklist with the least amount of total work so 
far. 

The cost of an element is the average number of cycles 
consumed by the push or pull processing initiated by this ele- 
ment each time it is called. To obtain this number, SMP Click 
periodically samples the number of cycles consumed by the 
element when it is called. This sampling technique does not 
introduce any noticeable performance overhead. 

The CPU scheduling mechanism described here provides 
three benefits. It balances useful work among the CPUs to 
increase parallelism, it avoids contention over a single work 
list, and it encourages affinity between particular tasks and 
CPUs to reduce cache misses. 


4.1.2 Static CPU Scheduling 


Adaptive load balancing may not result in the best routing 
performance due to its ignorance of cache miss costs. If two 
elements that process the same packets (e.g. a PollDevice el- 
ement and the JoDevice element that it sends packets to) are 
scheduled onto different CPUs, the cost of processing each 
packet increases due to cache misses. Thus, even if a bal- 
anced load is achieved, the router may still perform worse 
than when these two elements are scheduled onto the same 
CPU. 

Automatically instrumenting the packet processing code 
to detect cache misses would involve reading hardware per- 
formance counters, a costly operation. On the other hand, 
with some knowledge about the costs of different paths, a 
user can easily specify a good scheduling assignment for most 
configurations. For example, a four-interface IP router has 
eight schedulable elements: four PollDevice elements and four 
ToDevice elements. Because the path initiated by the PollDe- 
vice is more expensive than the path initiated by the ToDevice, 
a good scheduling assignment on four CPUs would schedule 
one PollDevice and one ToDevice on each CPU. Furthermore, 
to reduce the cost of cache misses, PollDevice and ToDevice 
elements that operate on the same interface should not be 
scheduled together, since they never process the same pack- 
ets. 

Static scheduling can be specified in the form of a list of 
assignments of schedulable elements to CPUs. In addition, 
Click can be configured to measure and report the execution 
time of packet processing paths. 


4.2 Synchronization 


Any element instance in SMP Click might be executed simul- 
taneously on multiple CPUs, so every element must protect its 
mutable data structures. The details are private to the imple- 
mentation of each element type, since elements don’t use each 
other’s data. A number of different approaches prove useful. 
Many elements have no mutable state, and thus require no 


special synchronization. A typical example is the Strip ele- 
ment, which simply removes bytes from the head of a packet. 

Some elements have state composed of just a counter. If 
the counter is rarely incremented, as in the case of an error 
counter, it can be updated with hardware atomic increment in- 
structions. A typical example is the CheckIlPHeader element, 
which maintains a count of invalid packets. 

Some mutable element state can be replicated per proces- 
sor, so that it is never shared. For example, the IP routing ta- 
ble lookup element keeps a private per-CPU cache of recently 
used routes, rather than a single shared cache. 

Some elements protect their state with spin-locks, imple- 
mented with the x86 xchgw atomic exchange instruction. If a 
CPU acquires a lock that was last held by the same CPU, the 
xchgw executes quickly out of that CPU’s cache; otherwise 
the xchgw involves a slow off-chip bus transaction. Thus, 
for data which is only occasionally written, SMP Click uses 
read/write locking in which each CPU has its own read lock, 
and a writer has to acquire all the read locks. ARPQuerier and 
!PRewriter use this technique to protect their tables. 

An element instance that appears on the work list is ex- 
ecuted by at most one CPU at a time. Thus PollDevice and 
ToDevice elements need not take special pains to prevent more 
than one CPU from communicating with the same device 
hardware. 

Device handling, the buffer free list, and queues need spe- 
cial attention for high performance, detailed in subsequent 
sections. 


4.3 Device Handling 


Click device drivers use polling rather than interrupts in or- 
der to avoid interrupt overhead. An alternate approach might 
have been to use the “interrupt coalescing” scheme supported 
by the Intel Pro/1000 F gigabit Ethernet cards we used, which 
lowers interrupt overhead by imposing a minimum delay be- 
tween successive interrupts. The correct minimum delay pa- 
rameter turns out to depend on the time required to com- 
pletely process all packets that arrive on all interfaces be- 
tween interrupts, which proved too difficult to predict. An- 
other reason to prefer polling is that it eliminates the expense 
of synchronization between threads and interrupt routines. 

To maximize parallelism, SMP Click device drivers com- 
pletely separate transmit and receive data structures. For ex- 
ample, the transmit routines are responsible for freeing trans- 
mitted packets, and the receive routines are responsible for 
giving the device fresh empty buffers. 

Polling a device that has no packets waiting needs to be 
very fast. In practice this means that the device’s DMA de- 
scriptors should reside in host memory (not in device mem- 
ory), and that the driver should be able to discover new pack- 
ets just by looking at the descriptors. If the device is idle, the 
CPU will have already cached these descriptors, and checking 
them will be fast. 
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It is also important that the driver and the device should 
never explicitly synchronize or directly communicate. The 
host should not read or write on-device registers to exchange 
information about new packets or free buffers; instead all such 
communication should take place indirectly through DMA 
descriptor contents. The Intel 21140 [7] is a good example of 
such a design. Unfortunately, the Intel Pro/1000 devices used 
for this paper’s experimental results require the driver to write 
device registers to announce the addition of buffers to DMA 
descriptors. The SMP Click drivers reduce this overhead by 
batching such additions. 


4.4 Buffer Management 


Packet buffers in a router usually go through a repeating life- 
cycle: they are allocated by a device driver, filled with incom- 
ing data by a device, processed by the router, transmitted, and 
then freed. SMP Click takes advantage of this regularity in a 
number of ways. 

SMP Click uses Linux’s sk_buffs, which consist of a 
descriptive structure (containing lengths etc.) and a separate 
data buffer. sk_buff data is contiguous, which makes it easy 
to manipulate; lists of sub-buffers (as in BSD mbufs [16]) are 
mainly useful for host protocols in which headers and pay- 
load may be stored separately. 

The sk_buff allocator in Linux 2.2.18 is expensive. Al- 
locating (or freeing) an sk_buff requires two locking oper- 
ations, since the structure and the data buffer are allocated 
separately. Since Linux has only one free list, it is likely that 
an sk_buff freed on one CPU will be allocated on another, 
causing needless cache misses. 

SMP Click avoids these costs by handling sk_buff allo- 
cation itself. It maintains a separate free list for each CPU, 
implemented as a circular array. Each CPU frees only onto its 
own free list, so freeing never requires locking. When a CPU 
needs to allocate a packet, it tries to do so from its own free 
list to benefit from the possibility that the buffer is already 
cached. If its free list is empty, it allocates a packet from an- 
other CPU’s free list. The other list is chosen in a way that 
makes it likely that each CPU has at most one other CPU 
allocating from its list. Since it is common for some CPUs 
to be dedicated to receiving only, and some to transmitting 
only, this matches up producers and consumers of free pack- 
ets. Producers never need to lock, and consumers usually ac- 
quire a lock that they were the last to hold, which is fast. 

As an additional optimization, both allocation and freeing 
are batched, decreasing free list manipulation costs. Batching 
is possible since only device drivers ever free or allocate, and 
they can arrange to defer such actions until they can perform 
them on many device DMA descriptors at once. 


4.5 Queues 


Queue elements are the primary points at which packets move 
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from one CPU to another, so accesses to Queue data struc- 
tures and enqueued packets are likely to cause cache misses. 
In addition, multiple threads may enqueue and dequeue from 
a Queue, so it must protect its data structures. In many com- 
mon cases, however, these costs can be eliminated. 

Most Queues are used to feed output devices. Two 7oDe- 
vices can share a single Queue, if they are feeding paral- 
lel links to another router, but this is not a common situ- 
ation. SMP Click automatically eliminates locking for de- 
queues in the usual case in which only one ToDevice pulls 
from a Queue. This is possible because a Queue is imple- 
mented with a circular array of buffer pointers, and the en- 
queue and dequeue operations modify different pointers into 
that array. 

Most Queues are fed by multiple PollDevices, and must 
be prepared for concurrent enqueues. SMP Click enqueues 
with an atomic compare and swap instruction to avoid some 
locking overhead. 


4.6 Batching and Prefetching 


SMP Click processes packets in batches to reduce cache co- 
herency misses, to amortize the cost of locks over multiple 
packets, and to allow effective use of memory prefetch in- 
structions. Batching is implemented by PollDevice, Queue, 
and ToDevice elements; other elements and all inter-element 
communication are one packet at a time. 

PollDevice dequeues up to eight packets from the device 
DMA queue at a time, then sends them one by one down the 
push path. Batching the device dequeues allows the driver 
to usefully prefetch DMA descriptors and packet contents, 
which are not in the CPU cache since they were last written 
by device DMA. Batching also allows the driver to allocate 
new receive buffers in batches, amortizing the overhead of 
locking the free list. 

ToDevice tries to pull multiple packets from its upstream 
Queue each time it is called by the scheduler. It enqueues 
these packets onto the transmit DMA ring. After the entire 
batch has been enqueued, ToDevice notifies the device of the 
new packets. Batching allows the device driver to amortize 
the cost of this notification over many packets. In addition, 
ToDevice frees transmitted packets in groups. 

Multiple packets must be enqueued in a Queve in order 
for ToDevice batching to be effective. To ensure that the 7oDe- 
vice can pull several packets at a time from the Queue, the de- 
queue code pretends that the queue is empty until either eight 
packets have been enqueued, or a short time has elapsed. This 
also allows the enqueuing CPU to keep the queue data struc- 
tures in its cache while it enqueues a few packets; otherwise 
the enqueuing and dequeuing CPUs would fight over those 
cache entries. 
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Figure 4: Maximum forwarding rates of the IP configuration. 
The Uni column refers to uniprocessor Click running on a 
uniprocessor Linux kernel. The xp columns refer to SMP Click 
with x CPUs. SMP Click is not able to take advantage of more 
than two CPUs with this configuration. 
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5 Performance of Naive Routers 


This section examines SMP Click’s performance with some 
configurations originally designed for use on uniprocessor 
Click; the results reflect on SMP Click’s goal of increased 
performance for untuned configurations. 


5.1 Experimental Setup 


The experimental setup consists of five Intel PCs running 
Linux 2.2.18. One of the PCs acts as a router, with a sepa- 
rate full-duplex point-to-point gigabit Ethernet link to each 
of the other four “host” PCs. The host PCs send packets into 
the router to be forwarded to the other host PCs. The router’s 
IP routing table contains just the entries required for the four 
hosts. 

The router is a Dell PowerEdge 6300, with four 500 MHz 
Intel Pentium III Xeon CPUs, an Intel 450NX chipset moth- 
erboard, and 1GB of RAM. The hosts have dual 800 MHz 
Pentium III CPUs, ServerWorks LE chipsets, and 256MB of 
RAM. All the network devices are Intel Pro/1000 F gigabit 
Ethernet cards, connected to the motherboards with 64 bit 66 
MHz PCI. 

All experiments use 64-byte IP packets. Each packet in- 
cludes Ethernet, IP, UDP or TCP headers, a small payload, 
and the 4-byte Ethernet CRC. When the 64-bit preamble and 
96-bit inter-frame gap are added, a gigabit Ethernet link can 
potentially carry up to 1,488,000 such packets per second. 
Each host can send up to 876,000 packets per second, using 
software that closely controls the send rate. The hosts can also 
receive reliably at the same rate. 


‘Task | uni] Ip] 2] 3] 
Refill | 0.10 | 0.10 | OT | OT | 0.12 
Push | 1.80 | 1.83 | 2.19 | 3.03 | 3.60_ 


Pull | 0.18 | 0.26 | 0.33 | 0.45 | 0.77 


Table 1: Cost of forwarding a packet in microseconds, bro- 
ken down by function. Recv refers to reading DMA descrip- 
tors, Alloc Buf to allocation of new buffers, Refill to placing 
new buffers in DMA descriptors, Push to push processing (in- 
cluding enqueue), Pull to dequeue from the Queue, Xmit to 
placing packets on the transmit DMA ring, Clean to remov- 
ing transmitted packets from the ring, and Free Buf to freeing 
them. 



















5.2 IP Performance 


Figure 4 shows SMP Click’s performance when forwarding 
IP packets with a four-interface version of the configuration 
in Figure 2. In these experiments, each host sends IP packets 
to the other three hosts for 60 seconds. The y-axis represents 
the maximum loss-free forwarding rate (MLFFR). The x-axis 
represents five experimental scenarios: uniprocessor Click on 
uniprocessor Linux, and SMP Click on SMP Linux with one 
to four CPUs. We ran two experiments with each scenario, 
one with adaptive load balancing, one with static scheduling. 
In the static scheduling experiments, each PollDevice was 
scheduled on the same CPU as one of the three ToDevices that 
it forwards packets to. With two CPUs, two PollDevices and 
two ToDevices are scheduled on each CPU. With three CPUs, 
two ToDevices and a PollDevice are scheduled on two of the 
CPUs, with the remaining two PollDevices on the third. With 
four CPUs, each CPU runs one PollDevice and one ToDevice. 

Table 1 helps explain these results by showing the CPU- 
time costs of forwarding a packet, measured with Intel Pen- 
tium cycle counters. The actual forwarding rates are close to 
those implied by the CPU time measurements. For example, 
Table 1 shows that it takes 4.18 microseconds of CPU time 
to forward a packet on a 2-CPU router, implying that each 
CPU should be able to forward 239,234 packets per second, 
and that the two CPUs together should be able to forward 
478,468 packets per second; this is close to the actual rate of 
444,000 to 492,000 packets per second measured in Figure 4. 

As the number of CPUs increases, the per-packet CPU 
time also increases. This is because synchronization and cache 
misses impose costs that increase with the number of CPUs. 
The largest increase occurs for push processing, which in- 
cludes enqueuing on Queues; the reason is that more CPUs 
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Task [uni | Ip[ 2p] 3p | 4p 
[Allee BuF [00 [00 | 00 [04 | 00 
3 










Free Buf [0.00001 [06] 02 


Table 2: Number of system bus operations per IP packet for- 
warded; these correspond to cache misses and transfers of 
locks between CPUs. 


cause more contention between enqueuing and dequeuing. 
The other expensive increases occur when allocating and free- 
ing buffers, especially for the three CPU case. With three 
CPUs, one of the CPUs does not have any JoDevice elements. 
Thus it must allocate buffers from another CPU’s free list, re- 
sulting in cache misses on the buffer data structure and on 
the synchronized free list. Finally, Pull, Xmit, and Clean op- 
erations operate on dequeued buffers. As the number of CPU 
increases, they are more likely to have been touched last by 
another CPU. 

Table 2 illustrates contention between CPUs by showing 
the number of system bus operations per packet. A bus oper- 
ation is caused by an L2 cache miss, a write of shared/cached 
data, or an acquisition of a lock by a CPU other than the CPU 
that held it last. The cost of sharing Queues between enqueu- 
ing and dequeuing CPUs is evident in the increased number 
of bus operations on the Push and Pull lines as the number of 
CPUs increases. 

The reason that dynamic load balancing does not work 
as well as static scheduling in Figure 4 is that the dynamic 
scheduler sometimes puts the PollDevice and ToDevice of the 
same interface on the same CPU. This misses opportunities 
to do both push and pull processing for some packets on the 
same CPU. 

Some of the push and pull costs in Table 1 are due to 
IP processing. By using a much simpler configuration, es- 
sentially consisting of just device drivers, the potential per- 
formance of the underlying machine can be estimated. With 
a configuration that directly passes packets from each input 
interface through a Queue to a statically paired output with 
no intervening processing, SMP Click can forward 528,000 
packets per second on one CPU and 566,000 packets per sec- 
ond on two or four CPUs. Each packet is processed entirely 
by a single CPU. 

The above tests emphasize per-packet overheads, since 
they use small packets. With 200 byte UDP packets, the IP 
router has a MLFFR of 240,000 packets per second on four 
CPUs, or 366 megabits per second. With 1024 byte UDP 
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Figure 5: An IPSec VPN tunnel encryption configuration. 


packets, the MLFFR is 90,000 packets per second on four 
CPUs, or 703 megabits per second. 

This section shows that, with the Click SMP architecture, 
the benefits of parallelizing IP processing outweigh the costs 
of synchronization and data movement between CPUs by a 
relatively small margin. The next section demonstrates that 
parallelization is much more attractive for more compute- 
intensive packet processing. 


5.3 Virtual Private Network Gateway 


Figures 5 and 6 present Click configuration fragments that 
implement part of IPSec [12]. Inserting these elements into 
the IP router in Figure 2 produces a Virtual Private Network 
(VPN) gateway. The intent is that Figure 5 be inserted into 
the output processing of the router’s link to the outside world, 
to authenticate, encrypt, and encapsulate packets sent along a 
VPN tunnel to a similar remote router. Figure 6 performs the 
inverse operations for packets arriving from the interface to 
the outside world. The configurations shown use SHA-1 for 
authentication and 3DES for encryption. 

For space reasons, Figure 5 and 6 show configurations 
with only two VPN tunnels, while our performance evalua- 
tion uses eight. These tunnels are established statically, using 
[PClassifier elements as the input and output security associ- 
ation databases. 

The traffic used to test the VPN configuration is gener- 
ated as follows. Two hosts are “internal” hosts; the other two 
are external hosts. Each internal host generates eight streams 
of ordinary 64-byte IP packets, four to one external host, and 
four to another. The VPN router authenticates, encrypts, en- 
capsulates, and forwards these packets. Each external host 
generates eight streams of encapsulated, authenticated, and 
encrypted packets, four to each internal host. The VPN router 
unencapsulates, decrypts, authenticates, and forwards these 
packets as well. 

Figure 7 shows the forwarding performance of the VPN 
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Figure 6: An IPSec VPN tunnel decryption configuration. 
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Figure 7: Performance of the IPSec VPN configurations. The 
forwarding rate increases linearly with the number of CPUs. 


router in 60 second experiments. The static CPU schedul- 
ing experiments used the same scheduling assignment as the 
IP router. The VPN scales better than the IP router because 
computation performed on each packet is more expensive and 
dominates the overhead of cache misses and synchronization. 
For the same reason, adaptive load balancing works as well 
as static scheduling. 

The reason the performance is no higher with three CPUs 
than with two is that one of the three CPUs has to handle 
encryption and decryption for two input interfaces. That CPU 
runs out of cycles, and starts dropping packets, when the other 
two CPUs are still only half utilized. This limits the loss free 
forwarding rate of the whole router. 

As a crude comparison, a $10,000 commercial VPN box 
with hardware assisted 3DES encryption was recently rated 
at 27 Mbps for 64 byte packets (i.e. 55 Kpps) [21]. 
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Figure 8: A Network Address Translator (NAT) configuration. 


5.4 NAT Performance 


Figure 8 shows a configuration fragment that, when inserted 
into the IP router configuration, implements a network ad- 
dress translator [9]. The router sends packets from “inside” 
hosts to external destinations to the upper-right input port of 
the /PRewriter [15]. The [PRewriter changes these packets’ 
source IP addresses to an externally visible address, rewrites 
the source TCP port numbers, and emits them out the lower- 
right output port; from there they are transmitted to the ex- 
ternal Internet. The /PRewriter dynamically maintains tables 
that allow it to map all the packets of each connection in 
a consistent way, and allow it to associate incoming pack- 
ets from the outside world with the relevant connection. Be- 
fore the routing table lookup, each incoming packet enters 
the /PRewriter via the upper-left input port. The /PRewriter 
changes the destination IP address and TCP port number to 
that of the original connection, and sends the packet out on 
the lower-left output port. The correct destination route is 
then determined, using the updated destination IP address, by 
LookupIPRoute. 

An /PRewriter handles mappings for a single externally 
visible IP address. It gives each connection its own externally 
visible port number. The /PRewriter remembers which con- 
nections have sent TCP FIN (connection close) messages, and 
deletes any such connection from its tables after 30 seconds. 
!PRewriter does this deletion incrementally: each time it sees 
a TCP SYN (connection setup) message, it checks to see if 
the oldest closed connection is 30 seconds old. 

This deletion policy means that each port an /PRewriter 
allocates cannot be used again for at least 30 seconds. An 
/PRewriter uses ports 1024 through 65,535, and thus can han- 
dle no more than 2,150 connections per second. To avoid 
this limit, the experiments described here use a configuration 
with 32 /PRewriter elements, each with its own IP address. 
A HashDemux spreads the flows from the internal hosts over 
the /PRewriters based on destination address. When a packet 
arrives from the outside world, an J/PClassifier decides which 
/PRewriter to send it to, based on destination address. 
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Figure 9: Performance of the NAT configuration under static 
CPU scheduling. The forwarding rate increases with more 
CPUs, but at the cost of some dropped packets. 


The traffic used to test the NAT configuration in Figure 8 
is generated as follows. Two hosts are considered internal 
hosts, and two are external hosts. Each internal host main- 
tains 100 concurrent connections to each of the external hosts. 
For each connection, an internal host repeats the following: it 
chooses random port numbers, sends a SYN packet, 8 64-byte 
data packets, and a FIN packet, then starts over. The external 
host echoes each packet, exchanging fields as appropriate. 

Figure 9 shows the NAT’s packet forwarding performance 
as the number of CPUs increases. Static scheduling is used, 
and the assignments are the same as those in Section 5.2. The 
experiments run for 90 seconds, of which only the last 60 are 
included in the statistics; this allows time for the /PRewriter 
tables to fill up and for entries to start being deleted. 

Figure 9 shows that the MLFFR of the NAT does not in- 
crease significantly with more processors, even though the 
NAT requires more CPU time than IP forwarding alone. The 
packet loss rate experienced by the NAT, however, remains 
tiny for input rates substantially greater than the MLFFR. For 
example, with 4 CPUs, the loss rate does not exceed 0.1% 
until the offered load is above 270,000 packets per second. 
We suspect the persistent tiny loss rate is caused by lock con- 
tention. Contention for locks may occur when a PollDevice 
attempts to push a packet through a rewriter while another 
PollDevice is pushing a packet through the same rewriter, 
but on a different CPU. With 32 rewriters, the possibility of 
contention is small. However, each contention is potentially 
costly: the cycles spent spin-waiting for the lock may delay 
scheduling of a PollDevice and cause a device’s receive DMA 
queue to overflow. 


5.5 Enforcing Quality of Service 


Figure 10 shows a configuration that provides a simple quality 
of service guarantee. Inserted before the ARPQuerier element 
in the IP router in Figure 2, this configuration fragment clas- 







ARP responses 
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Figure 10: A QoS configuration fragment, to be inserted be- 
tween the /PFragmenter and ARPQuerier elements in Fig- 
ure 2. 


sifies packets into three priorities based on the IP header’s 
Differentiated Services Code Point field (DSCP) [22]. Each 
priority level is queued separately, and the PrioSched ele- 
ment always sends packets from higher priority queues in 
preference to lower. The configuration applies SHA-1 authen- 
tication and 3DES encryption to the medium priority traffic, 
much as described in Section 5.3. A PullToPush element ini- 
tiates this processing, so it can be done on a CPU separately 
from input and output processing. The PullToPush element 
only pulls packets from upstream queues if the downstream 
queue is not full; this helps the configuration enforce priority 
when the output device is slow. 

Figure 11 shows the uniprocessor performance of this con- 
figuration. The traffic used to test this router consists of three 
streams of UDP traffic from one host to another. The sender 
sends a high-priority and a low-priority stream at a constant 
70,000 and 50,000 packets per second, respectively. It sends 
the third stream, of medium-priority traffic, with varying rate. 

Figure 11 shows that as the input rate of medium prior- 
ity traffic increases, the forwarding rate for high priority traf- 
fic does not change. There is enough spare CPU time that 
the medium priority traffic can be forwarded at up to 10,000 
packets per second without disturbing the low priority traf- 
fic. Above that rate the router devotes CPU time to encrypt 
medium priority traffic at the expense of low-priority pro- 
cessing, so the low priority forwarding rate decreases. The 
specific mechanism is that the packet scheduling done by the 
PrioSched implicitly schedules the CPU, since the PrioSched 
decides which pull path the CPU executes. When the medium 
priority input rate reaches 14,000 packets per second, the for- 
warding rate levels off because all available CPU time has 
been taken from the low priority traffic. 

Figure 12 shows that on four CPUs, the same IP router 
can sustain the low priority traffic even when the input rate 
of medium priority traffic approaches 17,000 packets per sec- 
ond. Furthermore, the maximum forwarding rate for medium 
priority traffic reaches 21,000 packets per second. The router 
uses dynamic scheduling. This causes three CPUs to handle 
device interactions and IP header processing; the remaining 
CPU runs the PullToPush element shown in Figure 10, and 
thus performs the VPN encryption as well as moving packets 
of all priorities through the configuration fragment. 

These experiments show that SMP Click configurations 
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Figure 11: Performance of the QoS router on one CPU. The 
offered load consists of a constant 70 kpps high priority traf- 
fic, a constant 50 kpps low priority traffic, and an increasing 
rate of medium priority traffic. The y-axis shows the individual 
forwarding rates; the x-axis shows the medium-priority input 
rate. 
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Figure 12: Performance of the QoS router on four CPUs. The 
extra CPUs improve performance over the uniprocessor re- 
sults in Figure 11. 


that express packet priority also naturally imply CPU prior- 
ity. In addition, priority constraints do not prevent SMP Click 
from obtaining a degree of increased performance from mul- 
tiple CPUs. 


6 Exposing Parallelism 


Even if a router’s task has a good deal of potential parallelism, 
any given configuration may fail to expose that parallelism. 
Consider the VPN router in Section 5.3, but with only two in- 
terfaces instead of four. Such a configuration has four schedu- 
lable tasks. Most of the processing occurs in the push paths 
initiated by the two PollDevice tasks, so the CPUs running the 
ToDevice tasks may spend much of their time idle. A better 
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Figure 13: Performance of the VPN configuration with only 
two Ethernet devices. Processing separate flows in parallel 
increases the 4-CPU performance by 45%. 


balance of load across the CPUs would increase performance, 
but the configuration doesn’t allow for it. 

This section presents and evaluates configuration tuning 
techniques that yield improvements in performance by expos- 
ing more parallelism. One technique splits packets into mul- 
tiple flows which can be processed in parallel. A second tech- 
nique breaks expensive processing into pipeline stages that 
can be executed in parallel. Finally, we show that configura- 
tion rewriting need not affect quality of service guarantees. 


6.1 Parallel Flow Processing 


Figure 13 shows the performance of the VPN configuration 
with only two Ethernet interfaces. Two hosts participate in 
these experiments. One host sends unencrypted packets to 
the router. The router encrypts the packets and forwards them 
onto the other host. The second host sends encrypted pack- 
ets to the router. The router decrypts these packets and for- 
wards them to the first host. Since encryption and decryp- 
tion only occur on packets going to and arriving from one of 
the two devices, one PollDevice performs all the encryption 
work, and one PollDevice performs all the decryption work. 
This suggests that, on a four-CPU machine, the two CPUs 
running 7oDevices are mostly idle. Consequently, the con- 
figuration doubles its performance on two processors, but its 
performance on four processors does not improve. More par- 
allelism could be created by moving expensive elements to 
the pull paths, allowing ToDevice elements to share the ex- 
pensive work. This turns out to be awkward; for example, at 
that point the packets already have Ethernet headers. 

We create more parallelism by splitting packets into mul- 
tiple flows. Two sets of HashDemux, Queue, and PullToPush 
elements are inserted before both the encryption and decryp- 
tion elements in the VPN configuration, as suggested in Fig- 
ure 3. This optimization creates two new schedulable ele- 
ments: a PullToPush element that handles half of the pack- 
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Figure 14: Pipelining allows decryption and encryption to pro- 
ceed in parallel. 
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ets that need to be encrypted; and a PullToPush element that 
handles half of the packets that need to be decrypted. 

The black bars in Figure 13 show that this optimization 
produces a 45% performance improvement on four CPUs over 
the untuned configuration. The improvement is not higher be- 
cause of the cost of moving each packet from one CPU to 
another through the Queue. 

This rewriting technique is not universal. For example, it 
decreases the performance of a router that does just IP for- 
warding between two interfaces. This is because the cost of 
vanilla IP forwarding is already low enough that paralleliza- 
tion cannot overcome the cost of the extra elements and cache 
misses. 


6.2 Pipelined Packet Processing 


Consider a node in an overlay network consisting of a mesh 
of encrypted VPN tunnels. Such a node may have to decrypt 
a packet arriving on one tunnel, only to encrypt it again (with 
a different key) when forwarding it out a second tunnel. Each 
PollDevice would be responsible for both decryption and en- 
cryption. On the other hand, the ToDevices would have rela- 
tively little work. More parallelism could be created by split- 
ting packets into multiple flows, as described in Section 5.3. 
Parallelism can also be created by pipelining encryption and 
decryption, as shown in Figure 14. The technique is to insert 
a Queue and a PullToPush between the decryption and en- 
cryption processing. With this optimization, each PollDevice 
performs decryption in parallel with encryption performed by 
the PullToPush. 

Figure 15 shows the effectiveness of this technique. It al- 
most doubles the performance of the 4-CPU machine, and 
causes performance to scale almost linearly from one to four 
CPUs. 


6.3 Maintaining Quality of Service 


The performance improvement with additional CPUs of the 
QoS configuration described in Section 5.5 is limited, since 
a single CPU executes the PullToPush and thus the encryp- 
tion. One solution might be to add a new PullToPush dedi- 
cated to the encryption of medium-priority traffic, leaving the 
old PullToPush to process only high and low priority traffic. 
Since a separate CPU could run the new PullToPush, perfor- 
mance should improve. 

Rewriting the configuration this way, however, would vi- 
olate the intended packet priority semantics. The old PullTo- 
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Figure 15: Performance of decryption and encryption with and 
without pipelining. Pipelining nearly doubles the 4-CPU perfor- 
mance. 
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Figure 16: Splitting QoS processing into 3 streams. 


Push would send low-priority packets even if there were a 
backlog of medium-priority packets, since only the new Pull- 
ToPush would be able to process medium-priority packets. 
The intent of priority, however, is that low-priority packets 
should only be sent if there are no high or medium priority 
packets waiting. 

A better approach is to replicate the whole QoS configu- 
ration and run the replicas in parallel. We replicate the config- 
uration three times, as shown in Figure 16. The HashDemux 
element breaks packets into three streams; each stream has its 
own priority scheduler. The three PullToPush elements run on 
three CPUs, while the remaining CPU performs all the device 
handling and IP header processing. While it is possible that 
low priority packets are pushed through ARPQuerier on one 
processor while there are a backlog of medium or high prior- 
ity packets on another, such scenario is unlikely when there 
are many flows with different destination IP addresses. 

Figure 17 shows the effectiveness of this technique. The 
new router can sustain the low priority traffic even when the 
input rate of the medium priority VPN traffic exceeds 50,000 
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Figure 17: Performance of the QoS router on four CPUs with 
the new configuration in Figure 16. The performance is higher 
than that shown in Figure 12, but still honors the priority rules. 


packets per second. The maximum forwarding rate for the 
medium priority traffic reaches 70,000 packets per second, a 
factor of five improvement over the uniprocessor performance 
shown in Figure 11. 


7 Related Work 


Commercial routers such as the Cisco 7500 [26] often con- 
tain multiple CPUs to increase performance. The hardware of 
such routers usually dedicates each CPU to a particular task. 
This structure provides high performance for its intended task, 
but allows little flexibility. For example, one line card’s CPU 
cannot help in the processing of packets from a different line 
card. Commercial SMP routers do exist. The Nortel Contivity 
4500 VPN switch [23] uses dual SMP PC processors to en- 
crypt and decrypt packets for multiple VPN tunnels in paral- 
lel. Its hardware is similar to SMP Click’s, though its software 
structure is not publically known. 

In a different approach to multiprocessor routing, network 
processors (10, 6] have appeared recently that integrate mul- 
tiple RISC CPUs onto a single chip. These chips could be 
placed on router line cards, replacing ASICS; their advantage 
is that it is easier and faster to write software than to design 
ASIC hardware. A variant of SMP Click could be used to 
structure that software in a way that takes advantage of the 
multiple CPUs. However, current generation network proces- 
sors have a limited program memory in their processing ele- 
ments, which limit their use to small pieces of tight code [25]. 

Previous work in the area of parallelizing host network 
protocols [20, 19, 3, 24] has compared layer, packet, and con- 
nection parallelism. One of their conclusions is that perfor- 
mance is best if the packets of each connection are processed 
on only one CPU, to avoid contention over per connection 
data. To a first approximation this is a claim that a host’s 
protocol processing tasks can be decomposed into symmetric 


and independent per-connection tasks. This situation does not 
generally hold in a router. If the router has no per-connection 
state, then there is no symmetry and independence to exploit. 
Worse, device handling is often a large fraction of the total 
work, but cannot easily be divided up among many CPUs. For 
these reasons, SMP Click needs to be able to exploit a wider 
range of kinds of parallelism than host implementations. 

Blackwell [4] and Nahum et al. [18] investigate the inter- 
action of host protocol processing and caching on uniproces- 
sors. They observe that instruction cache misses are often a 
dominant factor in performance, and observe that batch pro- 
cessing of multiple packets at each protocol layer can help. 
In contrast, we observe very few instruction cache misses in 
SMP Click, probably because IP forwarding is simpler than 
host TCP processing. SMP Click nevertheless benefits from 
batching, though the reason is that batching helps avoid con- 
tention at the points where data must move between CPUs or 
between CPU and device. 

SMP Click’s device handling uses ideas explored in the 
Osiris [8] network adaptor project to maximize concurrency 
between CPU and device, in particular lock-free DMA queues 
and avoidance of programmed I/O. 


8 Conclusion 


This paper makes the following points about parallelization 
on multi-processor routers, in the context of SMP Click: 


e Significant parallelism can often be found even in un- 
tuned configurations. 


e Parallelization techniques can be effectively expressed 
at the level of router configurations, and such config- 
urations can be restructured to enhance multiprocessor 
performance. 


e Most cache misses in SMP Click occur when pack- 
ets or buffer data structure move between CPUs or be- 
tween CPU and device. This is in contrast to experience 
with host protocols, where instruction or protocol state 
misses dominate. 


e Cache misses are expensive. Adaptive load-balancing 
the work on a multi-processor router may introduce 
more cache misses when packets move between CPUs. 
In most cases, a static scheduling assignment that min- 
imizes the number of packets moving between CPUs 
can be found. 


e Good multiprocessor routing performance requires con- 
currency in device interactions, both between CPUs and 
devices and between input and output on the same de- 
vice. 
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e When packets need to move between CPUs, they should 
do so in batches to reduce per-packet contention over- 
head. Allocation and freeing of packet buffers is an im- 
portant source of buffer data structure movement. 


Availability 


SMP Click can be downloaded from the Click project web 
page, at http: //www.pdos.lcs.mit.edu/click/. 
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